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A Huge Rubber Rebate 

URING and immediately following the Civil War rub- 

ber manufacturers paid a considerable sum in direct 
taxes on their products to the federal government. It is 
now contended that such taxes were illegally levied and 
in contravention of the Constitution, which sanctions only 
a per capita direct tax, instead of an impost levied imme- 
diately on manufactured articles. 


Many manufacturers are now arranging through the 
authorities of various states to make a joint test of the 
Civil War period enactments to recover such taxes, the 
claims filed thus far totaling nearly $300,000,000. 

The federal tax law to which, with its amendments, ex- 
ception is being taken was enacted July 1, 1862, and it 
specifically levied on “all manufactures of gutta percha 
and India rubber a duty of 3 per cent ad valorem.” This 
was assessable on and payable directly by the makers of 
such goods, who were also required to make monthly re- 
turns to the federal assessor beginning August 1, 1862. 
Subsequently, returns were required but once a year. 

Two years later (June 30, 1864), the duty on gutta 
percha and India rubber goods was raised to 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 

On July 13, 1866, there was added a clause to the orig- 
inal revenue measure requiring a tax of 5 per cent ad 
valorem to be paid also on “any parts of clothing manu- 
factured of India rubber or gutta percha.” 

Next the March 2, 
amended the law so as to also impose a tax of 2 per cent 


federal government, on 1867, 


‘ 


ad valorem ‘‘on boots and shoes made wholly or in part 
of India rubber, but exempting soles and heel taps of 
India rubber.” 

On March 31, 1868, all direct 


nearly all other manufactures were abolished. 


taxes on rubber and 
The amounts collected by the government in direct tax 
on manufactured articles of India rubber and gutta percha 
were as follows: 
Gutta Percha India Rubber 
$5,087.44 $112,700.15 
5,435.06 223,782.85 
31,282.38 635,075.87 
7,937.88 555,842.30 
2 391,003.06 
2,683. 249,772.46 


$2,168,176.69 


Total 
In 1890 there were 29 rubber companies, with annual 
products amounting to $5,768,450; while in 1870 there 
were 56 concerns, whose production totaled $14,566,374. 
Of course the majority of today’s larger companies 
were not in existence during the period named. Then, 
too, some, like the Hayward Rubber Co., no longer exist. 
But seven or eight of the subsidiary companies of the 
United States Rubber Co. were then big and prosperous. 
Such pioneer companies as the Hodgman Rubber Co., the 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., and the Boston 
Belting Co., contributed their bit. To them and a few 
others should come a substantial rebate, particularly if 
interest be added. 


Patents or Secrets 


institution. 


} ee United States Patent Office is a great and valuable 
It affords “protection” for thousands of 
worthy inventors who might otherwise be helpless against 
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unwavering respect and taith of the innocent, the tolerant 


contempt of the wise and wary. 


Che lies not with the personnel who administer its 
affairs, but with the system under which patents are 
eranted. Under it almost anything can be patented, and 
no vernmental protec is givet exchange for 
monevs | 

rhis lite t SKI ( eal crux of the 
patent by floods of claims, eans of words, and often 
false descriptions. The attitude of the office theoretically 
is a promise that if an inventor discloses a secret, pays a 
ee, a his recorded ment the result will be 
complete protection for a period of vears. In the last 
there is only tailure Thus a premium is put upon decep 
tion, ar letinite bar placed in the wa f progress 

Mhis no means a recent discover It has been 
Ofte 1 t ( s. But nothing 

Meanw ions buted by patri 
Tt] I ite 4 pat it 
ae ee é eo ; 5 Sines 
< vsuits tl equity should be 
tl wn wit ¢ 

SEX {a es whicl were 
eizer rome S \ this country 
¢ tet \ \\ I \ Tals when 
\me ( el s¢ ( ire Robe T 
W. Ne e Gern s were file in the 
[ ted S t (thi the st st rotection ot 
copvrig \ t, howeve he re formulas, as 
the (i e manutacturers eferre to take the 
hance o the processes duplicated without re 
dress at law 1 ithe than t ) ill Ww iccess to them even unde r 
the secre f the United States Patent Office 

Not only were thev false, but nisleading formula for 
a world-famous prophylactic was also on file in the patent 
office. Repeated attempts to use the German formulas 


or to discover what was wrong with them proved fruitless, 


for they produced everything except the dve sought 


An American chemist who had studied under the fa 


1 


mous Erlich, in whose laboratory at | 


serlin the prophylac- 


] 


tic was devised, then applied himself to its production and 


1 + 


succeeded in making a product said to be even better than 


that of the famous German chemist 


Insulating for Long Life 


HAT rubber soles cause gout, eczema. catarrh, and 
T other ills is the opinion of Dr. Johan Werner. His 
views, appearing first in a Norwegian paper, have been 
reprinted in various British publications with extended 
comments pro and con. That the learned writer is sincere 
in his position is freely admitted. That he is right is not 
proven. Nor, except in isolated cases, will his dictum 


prevent the spread of rubber sole wearing. The incident 


is but a repetition of attacks that once were launched 
against rubber overshoes. The ‘“galosh” was accused 
causing almost every conceivable ill, from corns to cor 
vulsions. It was claimed that the wearer insulated from 
the life-giving “earth currents” was shortening life and 
botthng up disease. Nevertheless civilized man more ar 
more adopted this defense against wet feet. 

\nd now imagination’s pendulum swings to the other 
extreme \ scientist claims that the earth currents are 
not life but death givers. That old age and death a1 
caused by radiations from the earth which in time destroy 
human tissues. Those who are strongly resistant live 
long, and only those. If one were thoroughly insulate 
against these radio-active rays life would be prolonged 
indefinitely. Thus it is possible that the rubber sole, crépe 
or compound, is not a cause of disease, but a potent pri 
tection against the subtle but powerful forces of destruc 
tion that pour from the bosom of mother earth. The 
thorium, uranium, and actinium series, of which radium 
is the best known, would seem to be bombarding man day 
and night and limiting him to a paltry three score and 
ten vears of life 

In the laboratory rubber gloves, aprons, and sheets 
render radium harmless, pointing to a practical protection 
for all mankind, through a much greater use of rubber 
ubber soles, shoes, gaiters, coats, hats, mattresses, floor 


ing, indeed complete insulation, resulting in comfort, long 


lite and larger dividends. 





The “Belting Company” Passes 


HE news that the Boston Belting Co. has gone into 
T liquidation shocks one like the passing of an old and 
much venerated friend. 

For more than ninety vears it has been known as a 
pioneer and leader in mechanical goods. Dating back to 
the days of the Roxbury Rubber Works, to the era that 
preceded the discovery of vulcanization, and from that 
time growing in wealth and influence, the whole history 
ot rubber development was typified in its career. 

\bout it and of it are many names that are household 
words in the industry: Goodyear, Chafee, McBurney, 
Cheever, Durant, and the brothers Forsyth. It was the 
home of invention, the maker of wealth, the one-time 
ideal of conservative progress and industrial soundness. 
But the founders are gone, the guiding spirits are no 
more. Henceforth the great company remains only a 
chapter in rubber history. 


HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE, THE MUCH-USED RUBBER 
accelerator, is urotropin, or formaldehyde ammonia 6:4. 
the uric acid solvent of the U. S. Pharmacopzia. In the 
masks of the Allies it saved a host of soldiers from suffoca- 
tion with phosgene gas from enemy shells. 


\S WE HAVE THEREFORE OPPORTUNITY, LET US DO Goon 
unto all men. Galatians 6: 10. 
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Hevea Planting Experiments in Florida 


Firestone, Ford and Edison Cooperating with the Department of Agriculture in Rubber Cultivation 
Research Work in Florida—Climatic Conditions and Cultural Experiments Favorable to 
Commercial Production When the Most Adaptable Rubber Plant and 
Extraction Method Are Determined 


which consumes 75 per cent of the world’s total produc- 


Qe 





ECENT developments in Florida now give promise that in years States, isu : 
to come the “Peninsula State” may become as well known — tion of crude rubber ye: produces only 2 per cent, and none of that 


for its rubber as for its oranges, indeed may even be called 
he “Rubber State.” That American grown crude rubber in 
quantity, and other than the guayule of the Southwest, may so 


ecome an actuality seems almost like an impossible dream, yet 


under the United States flag. He emphasized the fact that 80 per - 
cent of the world’s rubber supply is under British control and 18 
per cent under Dutch control, so that although the United States 
yest consumer, the great American rubber industry is 
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(A) POTTED HEVEA PLANTS AT CHAPMAN FIELD. (B) RUSSELL FIRESTONE AND ALFRED KEYES INSPECTING PLANTS. (C) 
MESSRS. FIRESTONE AND EDISON EXAMINING HEVEA SEEDLINGS ON HENRY FORD'S ESTATE. (D) TAPPING A RUBBER TREE 
ON EDISON'S ESTATE. 


with such wizards in their respective lines as Firestone, Ford and 
Edison backing the project, the seemingly impossible may be con 
fidently expected to happen. Meanwhile the story of progress to 
date is an interesting one 
Firestone Leadership Toward American Grown Rubber 
In 1922 when the Stevenson act restricting the production and 
exportation of rubber produced within the British Empire was 
about to become effective as a means of controlling prices, Harvey 
S. Firestone, the Akron tire manufacturer, took the lead in the 
agitation of American rubber interests against the plan. When 
became certain that nothing could prevent its adoption, he be- 
gan circulating the slogan, “Americans should produce their own 
rubber,” and pointed out the anomalous position of the United 


entirely at the mercy of England, the biggest producer. This, he 
stated, was a bad enough situation under restriction in times of 
peace, and in wartime might become a serious menace to the 
American rubber industry. 

Mr. Firestone declared that the British restriction and Dutch 
tariff upon rubber production and exportation would have serious 
effects upon American rubber goods manufacture, especially the tire 
branch of the industry, which consumes 80 per cent of all the rubber 
brought into this country. And today, with British plantations 
producing only half the normal crop, the price of the raw material 
is over 200 per cent higher than at the time the Stevenson act be- 
came effective in 1923. That tires and other rubber products are 
not now proportionately more costly can be traced to the drastic 
measures to lower manufacturing costs in American factories. But 
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as the ippiv 1 liminishing at tl same time that the demand tor 


rubber products, especially tires, is increasing, there is grave likeli- 
hood of a shortage and 
this year will 
000,000 to $300,000,000, 


the cost of 


much higher prices in a few years. Rubber 
owners from $100,- 
Every 10-cent 


restriction cost American car 
Mr 


crude rubber means an additional burden 


of about $75,000,000 loaded upon the 


Firestone estimates. 
advance in 


American people. 


Firestone Rubber Investigating Expeditions 


ascertain at first hand about the rubber growing possibilities 


of our own tropical possessions and other friendly countries, Mr. 


Firestone fitted out at his own expense investigating expeditions 

to many parts of the world, including the Philippines, Hawaii, 

Central America, Mexico and the West Coast of Africa. Exten- 

sive surveys in Liberia give encouragement that this little republic 

may yet supply a liberal quantity of crude rubber to America. A 

complete ‘Firestone organization is already on the ground preparing 
wsalhyt 


rubber on an extensive scale 


to plant 


United States Government Research and Experiment 
As part of his campaign against domination of America’s crude 
ubber supply, Mr. Firestone pleaded with the United States Gov- 
of 
least to a certain extent 
apportioned $400,- 


investigation of 


giving American manufacturers a source 


their own control and at 


ernment to aid in 


supply under 
in American Congress subsequently 


000 to the 
sources of rubber supply and $100,000 to the Department of Agri- 


territory. 
Department of Commerce f 


tor new 


for experimental purposes in localities possibly suitable 
A preliminary report of the results 


culture 
for growing rubber trees. 
f the government surveys and experiments is expected to be issued 
some time this spring. 


It was realized at the outset that within the borders of the 
United States rubber, apart from shrubs similar to guayule, could 
be grown only under sub-tropical conditions, which exist only in 
Florida and southern California. The latter was hardly to be 
consi lered as practical commercially for several reasons. Owing 
to the mountainous character of much of the state few areas 


suitable for plantation purposes are available. Moreover, rainfall 


and humidity well distributed through the 


Iry season 


are insufficient and not 
being a pronounced rainy and « 


the other hand, is low 


year, there 


Seuthern Florida, on ind relatively flat, 


with no mountains. It is warm throughout the year and has a 
more evenly distributed rainfall While th rec ipitation does not 
approach that of the Amazon valley or the rubber growing regions 
of the East is apparently ample to support numerous rubber 
yielding ‘ which are indigenous. In the Everglades region 
great low-lying areas adjoining the swamps possess constant su! 
oil é chr prove the redeeming feature to offset lack 

t 1 ke b growing possible under conditions ap- 
proaching those in parts of Brazil 


l ! these facts into consideration, the federal government 
gave t ) met Agriculture a | land near Coconut 
Grove the l inding stat known as Chapman 
Field, f rimental purpose Owing to its former use, this 
land 1 tu e1 uraging state f fertility, yet under the able 
dir Alfred Keyes thousands of rubber yielding plants and 
trees of n y different varieties are being grown and have shown 
surp th and heal Experiments with Hevea, the best 
rubber yielding tree known, have thus far been very encouraging 


Edison and Ford Experiments in Florida 
Thomas A 


lent of 


long been a 


some very 


the electrical wizard, has 


Meyers, and 


Edison, 
Fort 
promising rubber trees are growing. His interest in this problem 


winter on his estate 


resi 


is very keen and the experiments he is conducting in mechanical 
latex extraction may one day revolutionize common practice for 
the benefit of the American rubber industry 


I:ncouraged by the Edison and government experiments, and 


usable rubber 
are growing practically all over southern Florida today, Henry 


the fact that trees and plants yielding commercially 


Ford, the automobile manufacturer, recently bought 8,700 acres 
of land at Labelle, about 30 miles from Fort Meyers on the West 
Coast, and his experts have planted dozens of varieties of rub- 


ber trees. The growth and productivity of these plants are being 
the 


way of making them yield crude rubber on a paying basis. 


carefully watched and experiments made to determine best 


Firestone Investigation of Florida Possibilities 
Great impetus to American consideration of Florida as a rubber 
producing state has recently been given by a tour of investigation 


Firestone. Ac- 
companied by Mr. Edison, one of Mr. Ford's tree experts and M. 


lasting several weeks conducted by Harvey S. 
A. Cheek, who has been identified with the Firestone interests in 
the East for fifteen years and understands rubber production thor- 
oughly, he visited the Edison and Ford estates and the govern- 
station. the 
the examined, rain- 


fall data secured, climatic conditions studied and the growth of 


ment experimental Several sections of state were 


visited, including Everglades, soil was 
native rubber trees and various other features concerning com- 


mercial rubber production observed. 


Mr. Firestone’s Statement 


investigation Mr. Firestone 
statement which gives promise of early rubber developments of 
far reaching importance in Florida. It is in part as follows: 
“Just what the result of our Florida experiences will be is not 
yet ready for announcement, but I can say that to date we feel 
greatly our efforts in ascertaining 
bilities of this state as a source of rubber supply. 
“We found in Florida varieties of 
rubber vines and shrubs capable of cultivation on a com- 
We feel sure that of approximately 600 
rubber-yielding plants known to exist today about 100 will grow 


Following this tour of issued a 


encouraged over the possi- 


believe we have several 


trees, 


mercially paying basis. 


in suitably selected localities in this state. Of these 100 varieties 


indications point to many with promising possibilities of economic 


use. They seem to be not alone capable of cultivation but als 


of producing rubber in quantities and at costs of production 


which should actually make them commercially profitable. 
“It is quite possible, however, according to our experts, that 


some means of extracting the latex might be employed which is 


different from the methods employed in the Far East and other 
rubber growing areas—and these new methods may prove even 
more effective 

“We believe certain species of varieties of rubber plants in 
Florida handling, obviating the 
manual means now in vogue in foreign countries where rubber 


is produced 


are susceptible of mechanical 


“This mechanical handling, it is safe to assume, would increase 


as well as hasten yields, materially reducing cost of production.” 


Florida Climatic Conditions Favorable 


Firestone 


the 
soil texture 


isserts 


M. A. Ch 


conditions, 


that the climatic 


ntents, rainfall and extent of mois- 


eek, expert, 


and Cc 
cultivation of rubber trees on 
doubt that 


number of varieties can be grown in this state. 


ture in these localities make the 


rubber trees of a 
No planta- 
the type of plant to be used 
not yet been decided on. 


large scale possible. There is m 
large 
tions have yet been started because 
ind the methods to be applied have 


Hevea May Have to Be Abandoned 


As an example of the problems confronting the investigators, 
take the Hevea tree, considered as about the best rubber produc- 
ing plant known. The prevalent method of obtaining the latex 
from this tree is that of tapping by hand, and under the cheap 
labor conditions found in the Far East the operation is profitable. 
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However, the price of labor is going up and unless some other 
way of obtaining the yield from the Hevea can be found, the 
cultivation of this type of plant may have to be abandoned 


Latex Must Be Obtained Mechanically 


The cost of labor in Florida would prevent profitable cultivation 
f the Hevea, although experiments at Chapman Field show that 
it can be grown here. If, however, another way of separating the 
latex from the tree can be discovered, it may be that the Hevea 
would be Florida. 

Mr. Cheek intimated that efforts are under way to invent a me- 


chanical process for obtaining latex from the Hevea and other 


chosen for intensive cultivation in 


trees, thus eliminating the manual labor problem. The engineering 
staffs of the Edison and Ford companies are working upon this 
angle of the situation, which should hold out material hope for 
success. 

Significance to Florida and the Nation 


Not only would the 
ber in Florida be a distinct economic contribution to the national! 


successful commercial cultivation of rub- 
welfare, providing a supply of raw material close at hand under 
American control and tending to stabilize the crude rubber market 
as well as rubber goeds prices, but it would be of vast importance 
to Florida from a development point of view, especially in regard 
to opening up the Everglades for a yield of raw materials. It 


would put thousands of acres under cultivation, bring added capi- 


tal to swell the state’s prosperity, and give employment to hun- 


dreds of men. The growing significance of Florida as a producing 
center would be immeasurably enhanced. 


American Rubber Needs and Florida Possibilities 


It is hoped that American interests will ultimately control from 
40 to 50 per cent of the world’s rubber supply, or at least of the 


sources whence will come the raw material necessary for its 
factories. America is slated to consume about 365,000 tons of 
crude rubber in 1925. The average per acre yield in the rubber 


plantations of the East is about 300 pounds, so that it will requir 


the product of 2,725,300 acres to satisfy the United States rubber 


demand 


Next 


so that it has become, to Say 


the consumption will be even greater, it is thought, 
the least, 
find available rubber yielding acreags 


year 
a pressing necessity for 
American manufacturers t 
at the earliest possible moment 


Much of 
and about the Everglades. This great so-called “lake,” some of it 


the necessary acreage is available, it is believed, in 
inundated and including much swamp, but much low-lying land 
besides, and most of it capable of drainage, comprises some 8,000 
5,120,000 On_ this 


reclaimed, yet be grown an adequate crude 


square miles or acres. now valueless area, 


when suitably may 
rubber supply under the American flag and by original American 


methods. 


Typical Organic Accelerators’ 


Popular Accelerators Classified by Curing Activity—Their Physical Properties—Selection for Milling 
and Curing Effects—Tensile Properties and Aging Qualities of Cured Products 


kom the point of view of the rubber chemist and rubber com- 
pounder accelerators of vulcanization may be classified as to 


their activity as ultra rapid, rapid, moderate, and slow. 


Ultra Rapid Accelerators 
They 
are useful in stocks requiring only a small amount of milling or 


working, cement stocks, quick repair stocks, dipped goods, crepe 
laminat- 


The uses for ultra rapid accelerators are rather iimited. 


soles and, to a small extent, in thick articles made up by 
ing thin sheets containing only sulphur and only accelerator alter- 
suitable for general 
stock allowed 


nately. Broadly speaking, this class is not 


tire work, molded goods, calendered stock nor any 
to stand for an appreciable time before vulcanizing. 
Piperidine frequently ‘errone- 
ously called piperidine piperidyl dithio carbamate, is ultra rapid 
It is a white crystalline body which decomposes slightly upon long 
exposure to moist air. When compounded in a zinc stock it will 
produce a vulcanized article in two to three days at room tempera- 
or it may be vulcanized in from three to ten minutes at ten 





ture, 
pounds steam pressure. 
Rapid Accelerators 


They 
many 


ield of usefulness 
for 


Rapid accelerators have a very broad 


may be used for skim and friction stocks in tires; 
mechanical goods which do not require too much milling at high 
temperatures; for heels, soles, boots and shoes; for belting, hose 
and tubing, mats, flooring, toys and druggists’ sundries. With 
care they may be used for inner tubes. 

Dipheny! guanidine, ethylidine aniline and “Tensilac 40” are in 


this class. 





The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


from 


1 Data 


Dipheny!] Guanidine 


Diphenyl guanidine is particularly adapted to white boots and 
shoes, hospital sheetings, mechanical goods and druggists’ sun 
It is used with great success in inner tubes and hard rub- 
It should be used with caution in tread stocks because of its 
great activity. It is white, crystalline, odorless, non-poisonous 
to operators, non-hygroscopic, and will not readily scorch. It 
for 


dries. 


ber. 


mixes freely through the rubber batch, and is unsurpassed 
any white stock 

In pure gum stocks diphenyl guanidine works best with low per 
Although this efficient in 


3 per cent sulphur, very 


of sulphur. material is most 


centages 
good tensiles may be 


When used in a 


. 
the presence of 


produced with as low as 1% per cent sulphur. 


high zinc stock, particularly in the presence of a relatively high 


sulphur content, it becomes very active and vulcanization occurs 


in much less time 


Ethylidine Aniline 

This 

irticularly molded soles and shoe stocks and is preferred by some 

for tire stocks. It is more active than diphenyl guanidine and 
vulcanizes at slightly lower temperatures. For that reason care 
taken to prevent scorching on the mills. Stocks made 


material has become a favorite for many classes of goods, 


must be 
with this accelerator have very good aging properties and in this 
respect are better than those cured with many other accelerators 
Ethylidine aniline is a dark, viscous, high-boiling liquid. It is 
conveniently handled in a master batch, but this is not necessary- 
Many users keep it warm so that it will pour easily from a car 
spout. It fluxes readily with the rubber and acts as a 
softener to a small degree. Its best results are obtained in the 
presence of 3 to 5 per cent sulphur and it should be used in the 


with a 
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prop ox conl De ent t 1 ntent of the cost of the cured rubber rises higher than if a small quantity a 
f more powerful accelerator were used. 
bate 
Chiocarbanilid is a white or light gray powder melting at about 
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Moderate Accelerators 

Tl P a nt et weet rapid and = p 
at ] ditterence g n t v t 
id t ‘ 1 ene t imine 
il l ] t l 

Hexamethylene Tetramine 

| ) ‘ G may b 

pt l t | la setul 
ell i es producing 

os ) y te eratures it is 

f the 1 t ( le 1 I urn 

SLOTS “ ‘ I pl nts i\ “ p r cooling 
water facilitic t 1s the nly safe material t ise for calendering 

It may be sed r all stocks in a tire since with a proper warm 
ing up period the entire carcass and tread vulcanize unit yrmly It 
is widely used for mechanicals, including insulated wire, belting 
etc For white | ts it is considered by many to be insurpassed 
by any other accelerator 


Hexamethylene tetramine is a white crystalline powder, practi 
cally odorless, slightly hygroscopic, and extremely stable. When 


kept in sealed containers it may be preserved indefinitely 


Aldehyde Ammonia 


The principal use of aldehyde ammonia is in skim and friction, 


l largely used in tread stocks It needs no auxiliary 


but it is a 


mineral filler to activate it, as it works excellently in pure gum 


stock containing no material other than rubber, sulphur and ac 
celerator. 

Aldehyde ammonia is a fine, white, free flowing powder, entirely 
free from gumming impurities, whose purity can be determined 
at all times. It is stable, and if kept in sealed containers will keep 
indefinitely. It can best be added in a master batch making up 
about a 15 per cent batch. It does not produce scorching, nor is it 
active at low temperatures 

Slow Accelerators 

The slow accelerators are thiocarbanilid, formaldehyde-aniline, 

and triphenyl guanidine. They are used where a long cure is pre 


ferred, and are particularly useful in tire stocks when such a cure 
is desired The tensiles prod iced by these accek rators in general 


are not so high as with the more active accelet ators, but they are 


much safer to use in avoiding over-curing. 


Thiocarbanilid 


This accelerator is very widely used. It is suitable only for very 
long cures, unless high percentages are used, in which case the unit 


It keeps well, is non-hyg 


bi Although cla 


scopic, and is readily compounded in the rubber. 
as a slow accelerator it is very lable to cause scorching on 


he temperature of vuicanization 


his tendency a little aniline oil or other 
ible softener may be used 
Formaldehyde Aniline 


imes used with accelerators that produ 


scorching, to overcome their scorching effect. For this purpose 


ite sed with thiocarbanilid. It has also been used succe 
tully with hexamethyviene tetramine and aldehyde ammonia. It 


inother special feature in that it produces stocks which exhibit 





x ting effect t marked degre« TI makes it particular 
nt | for treads and side walls. When compounded in inner tubes 
es a stock that does not tear when a slight cut is receive 


Formaldehyde aniline is a peculiar, but useful, mild accelerat 


It i white or cream colored powder, insoluble in water, non-tox 
hygroscopic lt may be mixed with the rubber witho 
making a master batch and will distribute evenly through the 


Although a dry powder with a high melting 
nt it softens the rubber decidedly during mixing 


produces best results alone in a low zine stock when 5 per 


Triphenyl Guanidine 





[his mild accelerator is becoming increasingly popular Its 
primary and almost only use is for tire stocks 

It is a white, odorless powder melting at about the temperature 
f ilcanization No special’ precautions are needed in its use 
is it does not scorch nor give any other trouble in mixing. Its 
eld is tl in which a long slow cure is preferred as by some 
tire manutacturers. Its aging properties are very good. It should 


parts with 5 parts of sulphur 


AMERICAN TIRES POPULAR IN BELGIUM 


\merican exports to Belgium of tires and inner tubes doubled 
in value during 1924 as compared with 1923, the totals being 
$240,211 and $113,381, respectively. Detailed statements for 1923 
include a value of $104,382 for casings, $8,789 for inner tubes, and 
$210 for solid tires. The 1924 figures were: $218.945 for casings ; 
$20,563 for inner tubes; and $703 for solid tires 


BRAZIL’S RUBBER EXPORTS 
Statistics published by the Brazilian Government regarding that 
country’s exports and imports of various commodities in recent 
years include the following 


Exports 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
Seringa (Hevea).kilog. 32,213,311 22,876,323 17,070,869 19,212,424 17,033,604 
Mangabeira 56,382 11,573 4,178 38,449 160,396 
Manicoba 945,583 649,157 253,173 334,849 485,974 
Balata 36,118 46,878 103,611 268,880 310,809 





Tue Bureau or Pusiic Roaps, Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF 
Agriculture, has prepared statistics which show that, with a 17 
per cent increase in 1924 in American registration of motor ve- 
hicles, there is now in this country one motor car to every seven 
persons. These compilations also indicate that New York State 
owns the largest number of cars and trucks, approximately 
1,412,000, while California, at 1,319,394, leads in numerical increase. 
Louisiana at 30 per cent represents the largest gain in registration. 
The number of motor vehicles registered in the United States in 
1924 totaled 17,591,981 
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Drop Center Tires and Rims 


The Latest Refinements in Balloon Tire Equipment—What Drop Center Tires and Rims Are and 


the Advantages Claimed for Them 





RE, rim and wheel development never ceases. Adoption of a stablished claims are lower weights and costs. On the other hand, 

T new basic principle, with its inevitable advantages and dis the champions of the wide rim claim with apparent justice greater 

advantages, quickly brings refinements for its improvement, carrying capacity because of greater air volume, greater stability, 

and they in turn often point the way to new basic principles. And less side swaying on turns, and perhaps less bead and rim 

so the never-ending cycle of progress continues Strain, less destruction to tires if run flat, and possibly easier 
The numerous manifest advantages of wire and disk wheels _ steering 


have within a short time brought the demountable wheel into ' ; . ‘ 
; Drop Center Rims Wide and Light 


widespread use, yet many prefer four-wheel equipment with de 





mountable rims to five-wheel equipment, and for them engineering To the aid of the wide rim advocates now come the new drop 
progress has provided such optional equipment. Others prefer the center tire and rim, which are merely refinements in the evolution 
artillery wood wheels which have long given satisfaction, and the balloon tire casing, tube and rim for their easier application 
engineering progress still adapts them to the latest in demountable and better service Its name indicates the character of the drop 
rims and balloon tires he most common claim of those who center rim, which is clearly s! n by the accompanying illustra- 
prefer dem: untable rims to demountable wheels appears to be the tions and cross-sectional drawings [ts main advantage is that 
lighter weight to be handled in making tire changes And in this it provides a wider rim for less weight and cost, also a total 

















Courtesy Wire Wheel Corp. 


FIG. 1. (A) FOUR-WHEEL TYPE DROP CENTER RIM AND TiRE DEMOUNTABLE AT HUB AND KIM (B) FIVE-WHEEL TYPE DROP 
CENTER RIM AND TIRE DEMOUNTABLE AT HUB ONLY 


connection it is worthy of note that the trend of design in both wheel cost much lower than heretofore, particularly in disk wheel 


wheels and rims has long been to secure adequate strength with construction. Such a drop center wheel will weigh at least 20 


reduced weight. per cent less than a wood wheel. There is also a tire saving, as 


re : : . flaps are eliminated and the tire does not rust to the rim, as no 
Balloon Tire Wheel and Rim Changes water gets in, due to the perfect seal afforded by the special casing 


The advent of the balloon tire was revoluntionary not only in construction. 
itself but in its demand for special wheels and rims of smaller Referring to Figure 1, A is a 21-inch base drop center rim type 
diameter and rims of greater width. Engineering progress is wheel equipped with a 5.25-inch Dunlep balloon tire. This is 
gradually modifying the details of these necessary changes, but intended for four-wheel equipment, as indicated by the use of five 
absolute size standardization is not to be hoped for until more’ drive lugs. It is demountable at hub and rim. B in Figure 1 is a 
experience has been had with the various types and sizes now in drop center wheel demountable at the hub only, the disk being 
use fastened to the rim rigidly. This is intended for five-wheel equip- 
Considerable disagreement persists as to the relative merits of ment. In both cases it will be noticed that the valve stem is 
wide and narrow rims for balloon tires. Although the advocates attached on the side. 
of the narrow rim cite better and less localized flexing and there- In Figure 2, A is a cross-sectional sketch of the four-wheel 
fore better cushioning, with no unsatisfactory front-end perform- equipment type of drop center rim which to all intents and pur- 
ance, if synchronized vibrations are cared for elsewhere, their best poses is exactly the same as the Tire & Rim Association standard, 
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except that a groove has been 


to make a bead, by virtue of which the rim can be 











FIG. 2 (A CROSS-SECTION FOUR-WHEEL TYPE DROP CENTER RIM 
CLAMPED TO DISK (B) FIVE-WHEEL TYPE RIM WELDED TO DISK 
if CONTOUR OF DROP CENTER RIM FOR WOOD OR DISK WHEELS 


lisk B in Figure 2 shows the rim welded to the disk for five 
wheel equipment 


It is believed that eventually the drop center will be made in hot 


rolled in the well of the drop center 


lamped to the 


and the rim base is increased 1/16-inch, it is evident that the t 
seat is forced up on to the rim base by the air pressure and c 
Theref 
the much anticipated difficulty of the tires coming off has 1 


sequently fits much more tightly than the standard tire. 


materialized 
Drop Center Tube Characteristics 
Drop center rim design permits the use of a short straight valy 
stem with disk wheels, the valve stem being attached to the tub 


1 


slightly on the side. This facilitates the assembly of tire an 


tube on the rim. It is apparent that the shorter the valve stem is 


the easier it is to get it in, because in the regular method of 


putting on a drop center tire and tube, as shown at A in Figur 
3, the inner tire bead is put on the rim and the tube is then shove 


inside of the rim. Next the tube is taken hold of, putting th 


hand around behind the valve stem and inside the tire carcass, and 


tl Finally the 


outer tire bead is brought on to the rim, when tube and casing 


1¢ valve stem pushed through the hole in the rim. 


before inflation take the positions as shown at B in Figure 3. 

It is evident that the longer the valve stem is the more chanc¢ 
it has to become cocked in the well, and also the farther in th 
hand must go to insert the stem in the rim hole. 

\ peculiar thing about drop center tubes is that if the tube is 
cut the standard length of the regular tube of the same size, the 
tube will expand into the tire first and then stretch down into the 
well, whereas, if about four or five inches is cut out of the length 
of the conventional tube and the tube is then made about one size 
larger it is found that the tube fits closely in the rim well, and 

















’ re 
f eel ¢ 


APPLYING DROP CENTER TIRE TO RIM—INSERTING VALVE STEM. (B) DROP CENTER TIRE AND TUBE IN PLACE—NOTE 


SOFT RUBBER BEAD TOF 


FIG (A 
rolled section, and when that time arrives it will be made accord- 
ing to the insert C in Figure 2, which will allow the rim to be 
used in connection with wood or disk wheels as a sort of universal 


rim 
Drop Center Tire Characteristics 

The only difference in construction between the drop center 
balloon and the standard balloon tire is that the drop center tire 
has a soft rubber toe which forms itself to the curve of the drop 
center rim, but when used on a standard base it does the same 
horizontally and aids the flap. It also acts as a seal to keep water 
out, and is therefore a material improvement on standard tires 

Since the new Tire & Rim Association standards have been 
adopted, wherein the tire bead is held the same as in standard tires, 


as it is filled with air it expands into the well first and into 
the tire afterwards. 

In the first case the stretch of the tube down into the well is 
excessive, while in the latter case it is normal. This accounts 
for the small amount of trouble which has been experienced by 
a few persons who have experimented with drop center rims 
and reported tube pinching. 


Conclusions 
In eliminating rim rust and flap complications drop center tires 
and rims represent a big forward step in balloon tire equipment. 
The tires have the advantage of being applicable to standard rims, 


and are flexible enough to be used even with six-ply construction. 


Moreover they are showing as long life as standard balloons. 
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United States Exports of Rubber Goods— 1924 


Increasing Value of Exports—Tire Casings Losing Ground—Factors Controlling Tire Prices and 





International Trade 


Footwear Exports Heavy—Mechanical Goods Normal—Sundries and 


Specialties Increasing—Rubber Scrap and Reclaim Exports Growing 


By E. G. Holt’ 


was $40,630,795, as compared with $36,972,125 in 1923 and 
$34,009,308 in 1922, thus maintaining in 1924 about the 
same rate of increase as in the previous year. The larger value 
of exports in 1924 is accounted for by increased shipments of all 
kinds of rubber footwear, solid tires and inner tubes, rubber 
thread, and higher selling prices for tires, rubber thread, and 


ye value of United States exports of rubber products in 1924 


rubber sundries and specialties. 


Export Tire Prices Higher in 1924 Than in 1923 


The average unit value per automobile casing exported in 1924 
was over $12; in 1923, the average was about $11.25, and although 
tire exports in 1924 numbered only 1,250,000 as compared with 
1.363.000 in 1923, the value of the exports fell off but slightly. 
There was a similar increase (from $1.72 to $1.83) in the average 
price of inner tubes exported and from $24.50 to $26.20 in the 
average price of solid tires for automobiles, and in addition a 
greater quantity of tubes and solid tires was exported in 1924 than 
in 1923. There was also an increased trade in tire repair materials. 

The following table shows total exports of tires and tire sundries 
from the United States as officially reported for 1922, 1923, and 
1924 

EXPORTS OF TIRES AND TIRE SUNDRIES 
1922 1923 1924 


Items = “~— Soe oN _— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 





ther 1.325.753 $16,604,637 1,362,741 $15,293,103 1,249,967 $15,072,708 


Other cas 


ings, number 54,923 234,316 72,391 269,858 49,402 194,255 
Automobile 
tubes, 


36,745 1,775,588 1,016,384 1,740,329 1,104,145 2,021,124 


number 930,144 
Other tubes, o 
_ : ‘ 2 s ss 122 2 

number 40,511 49,425 57,885 53,0 46,188 40,724 


Automobile 
solid tires, 


pound ,6€ 518,932 96,847 2,376,235 102,782 2,690,819 
Other 
“a s 769,85 210,050 940,182 229,226 1,167,303 291,465 
Tire acces 
ories and 
 « -appteneene # 772,170 310,034 831,371 358,902 1,315,403 521,091 


America Loses Ground in International Tire Trade 


Fewer automobile casings were exported in 1924 than in either 
of the two preceding years. The United States has lost ground 
in the international tire trade since 1922 as shown by the fol- 
lowing table. 

During 1924, the exports from France and Italy increased while 
the exports from the United States and Canada declined slightly, 
although there was a constantly growing volume of exports from 
the United States during 1924 as compared with the last half of 
1923. 

The export tire trade, therefore, is principally a struggle be- 
tween American and Canadian companies on the one side, and 
French and Italian companies on the cther. American and Cana- 
dian exporters supplied 48.6 per cent of the total international 


2 Assistant chief, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce. Published in 
Commerce Repcrts 


trade in tires in 1920; 29.3 per cent in 1921; 41.6 per cent in 
1922; 38.9 per cent in 1923; and in 1924 33.75 per cent. French 





AUTOMOBILE CASINGS FROM PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 
[All figures in tl 


EXPORTS OF 








1922 1924 

Countries ~ —_ -— ~~ —_——— 
Num- Per Per Num Per 

er cent 

United States.. 11,326 34.1 28 8 11550 24°40 
Canada ....... 290 7.5 10.1 i480 “9.35 
PE: ecch bun 1,210 31.1 31.9 1,800 35.15 
Italy er 330 8.5 10.3 675 13.10 
Great Britain.... 27 7.0 8.4 550 10.75 
Germany ... 192 5.0 5.3 150 2.82 
=e 150 3.8 2.9 110 2.15 
Belgium .... 70 1.8 1.5 90 1.75 
Australia ..... 17 0.4 0.3 14 0.26 
Austria , 18 0.5 0.3 10 0.18 
Netherlands ..... 111 0.3 0.2 5 0.9 
Total.... ae 3,885 100.0 4,735 100.0 5,134 100.0 
1 Official statistics. All figures not noted as official are estimates based 


either on the weight or the value of exports. 


and Italian companies supplied 33.2 per cent of the total in 1920; 
51.7 per cent in 1921; 39.6 per cent In 1922; 42.2 per cent in 1923: 
and 48.25 per cent in 1924. 


Heavy Increase in Footwear Trade with Europe 


Rubber footwear of all kinds was exported from the United 
States in greater quantities in 1924 than in either of the preceding 
years, the increase being less marked in canvas rubber-soled shoes 
than in other types. A very heavy increase was recorded in ex- 
ports of rubber boots and shoes of all kinds to the United King- 
dom, Denmark, and Austria. Trade with Japan and Norway, 
two of our foremost markets for rubber footwear, fell off sharply, 
the Japanese decline being due chiefly to economic depression in 
Japan, while the Norwegian shoe manufacturers are constantly 
giving more serious competition in Norway. Total exports for 
calendar years 1922, 1923, and 1924, as officially reported, are as 
follows : 

EXPORTS OF FOOTWEAR 

eats a a... Sees. io 
ne eee Quantity Value 
boots, pairs 241,919 $630,549 395.023 $947,536 680,346 $1,591,772 
Rubber 


shoes, pairs 863,559 751,486 1,083,625 903,379 1,681,042 1,374,548 
Canvas rub- 

ber-soled 

shoes, pairs 2,977,627 2,358,463 3,791,018 2,920,412 3,917,510 2,962,069 


Rubber heels 

and soles, 
pounds 1,734,396 699,135 1,903,502 678,798 2,511,285 823,022 
There was practically no price variation in the 1924 exports 
of footwear as compared with 1923, except for rubber heels and 
soles, the average value per pound of which decreased from $0.357 
in 1923 to $0.327 in 1924. Rubber boots averaged $2.40 per pair in 
1923 and $2.34 in 1924, rubber shoes about $0.83 per pair each 


year, and canvas rubber-soled shoes about $0.76 per pair. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Trade Normal 


The 1924 trade in mechanical rubber goods was approximately 
the same in total quantity and value as in 1923. Exports of rubber 
belting increased slightly, rubber hose exports declined a little, and 
rubber packing shipments advanced markedly. The only price 
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variation of consequence was for rubber packing, which dropped 
from slightly less than $0.47 per pound for 1923 to a trifle above 
$0.44 per pound for 1924 


are shown in the following tablk 


The exports in the past three years 


EXPORTS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 








Items . one 

P is Value Pounds \ 

Rubber belting 2 7 $1,269,9 3,548,468 $2,0 

Rubbe hose 2 1,340,244 4,4 5 1,7 

Rubl packing 49.446 4¢ 5 4.49 7 

lrade in Sundries and Specialties Heavy 
The export trade in rubber specialties and sundries, and in hard 
rubber goods was generally much heavier in 1924 than in pre- 
vious yea Several classes of rubber specialties were officially 
reported for the first time in 1924, and comparison with previous 
years for those classes is impracticable Rubber thread exports 
were much heavier in 1924 than in 1923, partly owing to recovery 
in the Europe elastic webbing trade, and partly to German pur- 
chases from An ca Che value per |x und f rubber thread ex 
ports increased from $1.02 in 1923 to $1.11 in 1924. The 1924 ex 
port fon ane r he Q ds were a follows 

EXPORTS OI BBER SUNDRIES ANI SPECIALTIES IN 924 
Items oO y Value 
Water bottles and fountain syringes number 60,44 $197,109 
Other druggists’ rubber sundries - pounds 688.548 828,488 
Bathing caps ..docen 144.1 272,006 
Rubber toys, balls r balloons .. pounds 33,434 180,578 
Rubber thread ° -pounds 1,240,4¢ 1,378,907 
Hard rubber goods ~+-pounds 1 64 819.435 
Other rub! factures, n.¢. s pounds 4,365,461 2,551,965 





Growing Exports of Scrap and Reclaims 


The export trade in scrap rubber, as might be expected in view 
of the trend in the crude rubber market, has steadily increased 
since 1922, 3,400 tons more of scrap and old rubber being ex 


ported in 1924 than in 1923. The leading markets in order of im- 


portance were Germany, Spain, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Japa Exports of reclaimed rubber also increased 
in 1924, Canada taking about 87 per cent of the total shipments 
Prospects appear good for further growth in this trade in 1925 


EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED AND SCRAP RUBBER 


Items 
I \ I s I is Value 
Reclaime $ ; 7 $5 98 
Serar 
rubber ‘ 4 697 4 R49 SIR ROD 


Factors Influencing Export Tire Prices 


The volume production of American companies aids materially 
American firms pro- 
Michelin 


scarcely exceeds this figure in both his French and Italian plants 


in meeting foreign price competition. Several 


duce in the neighborhood of 20,000 tires daily, and 


The estimated total production of automobile casings in France 
While 


volume production aids American firms, the advantage of Michelin 


in 1923 is 3,500,000, an average of 12,000 tires per day 


lies in the depreciated currencies of France and Italy The 
Michelin company is dependent on export trade for over 50 per 


business at present, considering both the French and 


cent of its 
Italian plat ts The 
much higher degree than any one of its competitors 


company is organized for export trade to a 


Optimistic Outlook for American Trade 


The constantly growing importance of the export tire trade 
With in- 


foreign 


makes the field more attractive to American companies 


creasing usage of automobiles throughout the world, 


trade in tires is steadily increasing. It is well worth while t 
maintain foreign branches and agencies, because the process of 
getting back into the trade when more propitious times come would 
be slow and difficult 


an improved state of the export tire trade 


Optimism points t 


for American companies, but conservatism requires recognition of 
the fact that gains by American companies in the international 
tire trade will be made slowly, as the result of protracted efforts 
over an extended period, coupled with willingness to engage with 
Michelin on equal terms so far as prices, trade discounts, and 
onsignment terms are concerned. 


American Tires Lead in the Americas 


(American makes of tires are in the lead in North America, in 
cluding Mexico, although Michelin and Dunlop get a fair share 
of the 
been imported into the United States 


trade in Mexico, and some Michelin balloon tires have 
The Philippines, Hawaii, 
Michelin has 
made inroads in our Cuban trade and Dunlop is also active there 


and Porto Rico are purely American markets. 
Generally speaking, American and Canadian tires control the trade 
in the West Indies, Central America, northern South America, 
and the west coast as far as Chile. In Chile, Michelin, Dunlop, 
and American tires divide honors about equally. In Argentina, 
3razil, Michelin is perhaps the leading individual 
though American tires as a whole supply a larger share 


Uruguay, and 
company, 


t the trade than those of any other country 
Competition Severe in Oceania and Asia 


In Australia, where a local industry offers severe competition 
inder the protection of a high customs duty, American tires are 
still doing a good business, and in New Zealand they are the lead- 
ing makes. In Japan and China, America is offering increasing 
competition to Japanese made tires. In the Dutch East Indies, 
Michelin and Japanese Dunlop are the leading makes; in British 
India, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements, Michelin and British 
Dunlop lead; in French Indo-China, Michelin holds undisputed 


sway 
French and British Tires Control African Markets 


\merican makes, including shipments from Canada, hold a 
British South Africa, 
though Dunlop and Michelin are the leading individual makes in 


South Africa. On the west coast « 


strong position in Africa and in East 


f Africa, American tires get 


a very small proportion of the business, especially in French 
territories where Michelin has a practical monopoly. In Algeria 
and Tunis, Michelin tires supply the bulk of the trade; Ber- 
gougnan, Dunlop, and Goodrich shipping to these markets from 
French factories get a fraction of the business. In Egypt Michelin 


leads with Dunlop second. 


Michelin Supreme in Continental Europe 


Throughout continental Europe American tires probably get Jess 
than 10 per cent of the business. Michelin tires dominate France, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Belgium, and the Netherlands, 
though there is competition with Pirelli, Dunlop, Continental, and 
American makes in Italy and Switzerland and with Englebert, Dun- 
lop, and American makes in Belgium as well as in Holland, where 
In Austria and 
Hungary, locally made tires divide the trade with Michelin, Con- 
Michelin leading, and Continental 
second, divide the trade in Poland and Czechoslovakia, while in 


German Continental tires are also fairly strong. 
tinental, and French Goodrich. 


Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, Michelin leads by a wide 
margin, with Pirelli, Dunlop, and occasionally other makes com- 
In Turkey and Syria Michelin is the chief source of 
in Palestine Dunlop heads the list of competiters, with 
Michelin second. Greece secures a fair percentage of tire imports 
from America, though Michelin controls the trade. 


peting. 
supply ; 


The Scandinavian countries have always been good markets for 
American tires, but both Michelin and Dunlop have gained, 
particularly in Norway and Sweden in the last two years. In 
inland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia, Continental has perhaps 
been the leading individual make, but tires of all nations are rep- 


resented 
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British Market Turning to Dunlop Tires 


3ritain has been the leading tire marke. of the world 
since the close of the war. Michelin became the leading make in 
the British Isles in 1921 and held this position until the summer 
of 1923, when the Dunlop advertising campaign got fully under 
way and Dunlop products of improved quality were available in 
quantity. Since then Michelin and all other competitors have lost 
ground gradually in the British market, and Dunlop has steadily 
idvanced. The number of automobile casings imported 

1922 was 1,164,326; in 1923, 1,270,543; and in nine 
months of 1924, only 680,955. Of the tire imports in 
1924, France and Italy supplied 334,659, and the Unite:l 


Great 


States and Canada 298,121. 
British-made tires are slowly but surely gaining 
prestige in the home market as well as in foreign 


tire fields. 
Multiplicity of Tire Sizes for Export 
In order to compete in foreign markets it is neces- 


ry for the manufacturer to produce cord tires in all 
standard inch and metric sizes. This multiplicity of 





iaturally been a retarding factor in_ the 
The advent of the | 
further complicates matters. It 


es has 
usiness of small manufacturers. 
balloon tire still 


would seem that the balloon tire is essentially a 





Gos-mer-ett Finish for Rubberized Textiles 


The attractive soft lustrous silky appearance imparted to the 
surface of rubberized goods known as electric finish was intro- 
duced many years ago. While attractive and successful this finish 
had certain inherent defects, one of which was the property of 
chalking when the goods were creased. This was due to starch 
used in obtaining the finish, which was thus not permanent. These 








straightside proposition, but on the small cars which 


are growing in popularity in England and France, the 

metric clincher balloons seem to be satisfactory. For 

larger vehicles, straightside balloon tires will doubtless be the 
favorites, but whether the American type of straightside rim or 
the Dunlop well-base rim will prevail may be considered a doubt 
ful question, the answer to which the future alone will decide, and 
the outcome of this question will have some bearing on tire con- 
struction. The growing use of small cars on metric clincher tires 
in several European markets favors the use of European made 
tires, and may become a factor of greater importance as time 
passes. 


PROPER CARE OF RUBBER GOODS 


Rubber goods that are properly compounded and vulcanized will 
not perish during storage for a reasonable length of time, but 
their preservation certain precautions are necessary. 

Rubber articles must not be stored too long. Most of them can 
be held more than a year without serious loss, but the keeping of 
ich goods in stock for several years should be avoided. They 
should also not be stored in a hot place. At ordinary tempera- 
tures all rubber goods deteriorate slowly, but at high temperatures 
such deterioration is accelerated. 

Strong sunlight is also injurious to rubber articles. Som«e 
goods will apparently endure it, but the direct rays of the sun 
vill, in a surprisingly short time, ruin others, particularly those 
f thin texture. Grease and oil are also harmful to rubber goods, 
as they tend to soften and spoil them. 
store rubber goods in closed containers in a cool, dark room and 

t to keep them too long. Remember that heat, light, and greas¢ 
r oil all tend to spoil rubber and the longer the article is ex- 


posed to them the worse it is for the rubber.—U. S. Rubber News, 


In general, it is well to 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS OF AMERICAN TIRES 
It is interesting to note the steady increase during 1924 in Aus- 
ralia’s importations of American-made solid and pneumatic tires, 
the figures for the latter rising from $23,302 in January to $150,089 
in December. The total value of Australia’s pneumatic tire im- 
ports from the United States for the year 1924 reached $969,325, 


as compared with $667,881 for the year 1922. Corresponding im 


portations of solid tires were valued at $243,382, as against the 


1922 total of $125,242. 





Popular Types of Gos-mer-ett Garments 


drawbacks require that goods so finished must be tailored with 
the rubberized surface inside the garment to protect the finish 
from injury by rain. 

\fter forty years or more the perishable electric finish has been 
succeeded by an equally attractive but permanent one known as 
This process was developed by the re- 

Meade Rubber Sales Co., Stoughton, 
Massachusetts; and patented January 1, 1924. The outstanding 
characteristic of the Gos-mer-ett coating is the fact that it com- 


the Gos-mer-ett finish. 
search department of the 


bines the attractive appearance of the electric finish with the fea- 
tures of permanence and resistance to chalking. These unique 
properties are due entirely to the novel manner in which the Gos- 
mer-ett coating is vulcanized. 

There are two methods of vulcanizing a rubberized coating, 
when sulphur chloride is used as the vulcanizing agent. The first 
method is known as the vapor cure and consists in suspending 
the coating in an atmosphere of vaporized sulphur chloride. The 
second method is known as the liquor cure and it consists in allow- 
ing the rubberized coating to pass over a wooden roll the lower 
half of which is immersed in a solution of sulphur chloride diluted 
with a suitable solvent. It is only the vapor cure which can be 
used in a coating having the electric finish, for the reason that 
if the liquor cure is used the starch, which has previously been 
brushed into the rubberized coating in order to give it the finish, 
is rubbed off as the coating passes over the wooden roll. 

In the manufacture of Gos-mer-ett the coating is first given a 
partial cure in vapor. The length of this cure is only about one- 
half that of the normal vapor cure, but is sufficient to set the starch 
so that when the cure is completed with liquor no smudging or 
rubbing off of the starch results. In this manner the starch be- 
comes so firmly imbedded in the rubber coating that it has become 
a part of it and will neither chalk on creasing the fabric nor be 
affected by rain. 

While it has long been the practice to vulcanize, or cure, a rub- 
berized coating either in vapor or in liquor, the principle of the 
set cure in vapor and a completion of the cure in liquor is new. 

Gos-mer-ett finish is produced in four silvered color effects, 
zray, rose, blue and green, the permanence of which makes prac- 
tical rain garments tailored with these silky rubberized surfaces 


on the outside. 
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Synchronous Motor Drive for Rubber Mills 


With Special Reference to Dynamic Braking Control for Safety Stopping 
By C. W. Drake’ 


RIN 1920 Rubber Sub-Committee 

rial and Domestic Power Committee of the A. I. E. E 
collected and prepared considerable data relative to the 

hoice and selection of motors for mill-line drives 
January 14, 1921 


mentioned in this report that synchronous motors had certain 


(paper presented 
, at the Akron-Cleveland meeting) It was 
desirable characteristics for mill-line drives and that there were 
a few in operation which had given very satisfactory service. 
The real demand for synchronous motors, however, has come 
only since the interest in power factor improvement has been 
given thoughtful consideration 

Mill-line drives may be divided into two groups, namely, the 
geared type, in which gear units with high or moderate speed 
motors are used, and the gearless type, in which the motors 
operate at the speed of the mill line, or about 100 revolutions per 





_-——--- —— —_ 





| 
| 
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Figure 1. Schematic Arrangement of Two 60-in. Mills with 


Coupled Type Synchronous Motor 


minute for the latter group, synchronous motors have been 
used principally on account of their lower cost and better per 
formance as compared with induction motors, while those syn 
chronous motors which have been used for gear drive were 
undoubtedly installed primarily for power factor purposes, since 
there is little advantage in efficiency or difference in cost as 
compared with the induction motor 

Rubber mill drives impose two severe conditions upon the 
motor equipment, first, a high starting torque when the mills are 
arted with rubber in the rolls, and second, a quick stopping in 
| 


ase of accident or emergency The risk and danger involved 


in the milling rubber has been appreciated ever since the in- 
dustry started, and these factors have always had an important 
bearing on the type of driving equipment used. In other words, 
the question of safety to employes has had, as it rightly should 
have had, preference over other factors in the layout of mill 
drives. A knowledge of these conditions explains why the wound 
rotor induction motor, which has been most extensively used for 
mill drives, has in most cases been equipped with a clutch brake 


From the standpoint of i 


starting and running the clutch is un 


necessary, as such motors have ample starting torque. However. 
since most of the stored energy of the system is in the rotor 
of the motor, it is not surprising to find that one of the first 


methods of obtaining quicker stopping was to disconnect the motor 
and then apply a brake on the remaining load. Although clutch 
brakes have been quite generally used, it has been found in many 
cases that it is the practice in starting to close the clutch first 
and then start the motor, thus using the clutch only as a safety 
feature and saving the clutch lining wear which would be oc- 
casioned during starting. 


In view of the established or common practice employed in 
_ 1 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Presented at the 
Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., St. Louis, April 13-17, 1925. 


the installation of wound-rotor motors, it was to be expected that 
synchronous motors which had lower starting torque and, as a 
rule, more stored energy, would be equipped with similar clutch 
brakes, and that these would be used both during starting and 
stopping. Thus equipped, the synchronous motor should give 


service identical with that of 





the induction motor, since 











each may be designed for the | | 
same maximum torque, al- | iI | 
though the fact that the in- ff aad 
duction motor slows down | | uteg Paes D.C 
considerably before reaching | pono i 

| 





its maximum torque may 
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undoubtedly needed to obtain 











a starting torque comparable Braking 
with that developed by the 


wound-rotor motors Syn 








chronous motors used with Zs : ' d 

Figure 2. Schematic Diagram of 
Motor Control 
Showing Starting Panel, Dynamic 


gear units have much higher . 
, Synchronous 
starting torque, but the ques- : 
tion is just how much torque = : 
Braking Panel and Reversing 


j ired t - ll line 
is required to start a mill line 
Switch 


Under normal conditions the 
mills are started empty, since the rubber is always removed before 
shutting down at the end of each shift. The torque required to 
start an empty mill line is so low that it may be entirely neglected. 














Figure 3. Gravity Operated Dynamic Braking Contactor with 


Reversing Knife Switch 


If the mill line is shut down by accidentally pulling the safety 
switch or by loss of voltage, the torque required to start the 
mills will depend upon the condition of the rubber in the mills 
at that time, and that may take from 50 per cent to 150 per cent 
of full load torque. If the motor is shut down due to pulling out 
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or the opening of the overload relay, which is usually set at 
about 200 per cent load, it is evident that if the motor cannot 
carry the load at synchronous speed, it cannot start it from rest, 
ind one must resort to other means in order to reduce the load 
rhe most usual method is to reverse the motor, thus backing 
up the rubber in the mills. Depending on conditions, the rubber 
ay either be removed if very stiff and cold, or, after again 
starting the motor in the normal direction, the rubber may be 
forced through the rolls, since by this method the motor gets 
a start before the rubber enters the wedge of the rolls. Exper: 
ence has proven that with a motor of correct capacity for a given 
mill line the shut-downs with loaded mills are not numerous, and 


consequently the question of starting torque should not unduly 























Figures 4 and 5. Installation of a 200 h.p. Synchronous Motor 
with Dynamie Braking Control Driving Two 60-in. Mills 


affect the rating or design of the motor. Synchronous motors 
designed to operate at 80 per cent power factor and at a speed 
of about 600 revolutions per minute, which is commonly used for 
geared drive, have a starting torque on full voltage varying from 
about 1.5 times full load torque for motors of 100 h. p. up to 
about 2.5 times full load torque for motors of 400 or 500 h. p. 
capacity. When started on the 80 per cent voltage tap of the 
starting transformer a torque varying from 1.0 to 1.5 times full 
load torque will actually be obtained, and although this is not 
as high as could be obtained by a wound-rotor motor or by a 
clutch, it has been found sufficient to meet all requirements. 

As long as a clutch was thought necessary to obtain sufficient 
starting torque, the simplest, and probably the cheapest, method 


of obtaining safety stopping was by means of a brake on the mill 
side of the clutch. The elimination of the clutch gave opportunity 
for other methods of braking, and electrical engineers naturally 
considered first the possibilities of electrical systems. Tests con- 
ducted a number of years ago on synchronous motors proved con- 
clusively that very quick and uniform stopping could be accom- 
plished by disconnecting the motor armature from the a-c supply, 
and connecting it to a resistance of suitable value, while the field 
circuit of the motor is left energized at its normal full load value. 
Although the above facts and principles were known many years 
ago, it is only during the last two or three years that practical 
application has been made of them in the rubber industry, and to 
the best of the author’s knowledge, no other industry has attempted 
a similar application. 

Figure 1 shows a characteristic layout of two 60-inch mills, 
which, in this case, are driven by a 200-h. p., 80 per cent power 
factor, synchronous motor, three-phase, 440-volt, 60-cycle, 600 
revolutions per minute. This motor is connected to the gear unit 
by means of a flexible coupling and when delivering 200 b. h. p. 
will have a leading reactive component of 124 ky-a., while a wound- 
rotor induction motor of similar rating would have a lagging 
reactive component of 106 kv-a. Consequently the replacement 
of an induction motor by a synchronous motor in this case effects 
a reduction of 124 plus 106 or 230 reactive kv-a. in the total plant 
load. 

The details of a control equipment for a synchronous motor with 
dynamic braking will 
vary considerably with 440 Volt, 60 Cycle Control 
the size and voltage HA Crrcuit 
of the motor, also with “a 
the desires of the \ 
rubber company, but ™ 

. Armature Voltage 
the fundamentals are HM 
the same in all cases. — 
For instance, one com- 
pany may desire the 
simplest type of manual starter, while another desires a full 











Armature Current 

















Figure 6. 


automatic starter in order to install it in some remote location. 
Consequently the dynamic braking contactor has been designed as 
a separate unit which may be used with any type of starting 
equipment. Figure 2 is a schematic or simplified diagram of the 
control in which the motor starter may be either manual or 
automatic. The three-pole, double-throw, dynamic braking con- 
tactor is really the heart of the system, for the stopping of the 
mills in case of emergency is entirely dependent on this and is 
independent of the rest of the control. As seen from the diagram, 
also from the illustration of this contactor in Figure 3, the upper 
contacts open the circuit to the motor in series with those of the 
main controller, thus introducing a double break and insuring 
opening the circuit even though the main circuit breaker or con 
tactor does not open. The safety switches, of which ‘there is at 
least one for each mill, are connected in series and upon the 
opening of any of these the circuit is opened to the low-voltage 
release coil of the starter and to the upper magnet coil of the 
dynamic braking contactor. Upon the opening of this circuit the 
upper contacts open and the lower contacts are instantly closed 
by the action of gravity aided by the spring pressure of the upper 
contacts. The closing of these lower contacts connects the motor 
armature to the dynamic braking resistance, and since the field 
circuit has not been opened, the voltage generated produces a 
current the value of which may be regulated by the value of 
resistance used. The voltage generated during braking is also 
utilized to energize the lower magnet and hold the lower contacts 
firmly together until the motor stops. The two-pole double-throw 
knife switch located below the three-pole contactor is used to 
reverse the direction of rotation of the motor when necessary 
and this switch is intended to be opened only when the motor 
is shut down. To provide against opening power current on 
this switch auxiliary contacts are furnished which open the main 
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circuit break r contactor of the starting equipment, also the 
dynamic braking contactor before the knife blades leave the jaws. 
Figures 4 and 5 show installation views of a 200 h. p. synchronous 
motor mill-line rive as shown diagrammatically in Figure 1, 
together with the starting equipment The starter is of the 
manual type panel-mounted, consisting of a double-throw oil 
immersed starting switch with separate mounting auto-trans- 
formers, the dynamic braking contactor, reversing knife switch 
ind braking resistance 1 ter é me it the rear 
of the starting panel 

To obtain the maximum possible safety on a rubber mill drive 
the dynamic braking control should 

1. Operate by gravity and not depend upon closing a con 
tactor electrically 

2. Operate at high speed, in order to obtain as short a stop 
is possible he special contac s developed for this work 
operate upon failure of the control circuit by any cause and, 
due to the method of construction used, a very high speed is 
»btained Tests upon a 500-ampere contactor show a total time 
trom the opening of the control circuit of the upper magnet coil 
to the closu re yf the lower contacts f about 1/20 of a second. 
High spec at $s | t is of greatest importance, for until 
the lower contacts are made, the rubber mills are traveling at 
full speed Phe iverage speed of the front roll in the present 
case was about 100 feet per minute or 20 inches per second, so 
that the ll ivel from the opening of the safety switch to 
the cl the dynamic braking circuit of the motor would be 
ibout one cn 

A committee the National Safety Council has been gather 
ng data irding the stopping distances f mill lines with 
i view of eventually preparing a safety code for rubber mills 
No conclusiot have as vet been reached but the Department or 
Labor of the State of New Jersey, in a tentative code, has decided 


upon 18 inches as a maximum travel for group-driven mills with 
I 


roll diameters from 16 to 24 inches. The travel is to be measured 


with the mills empty on the surface of the front roll by means 
of an electrical device which operates when the safety switch 
circuit is broken. This method of measuring the travel, although 


it gives the results desired by the safety engineers and the rubber 


engineers, does not allow the electrical engineer to analyze the 


entire operation. Consequently, oscillograph records have been 


taken using three elements, and a characteristic film is reproduced 


in Figure 6. The upper element indicates the current through the 
safety switch, the center element the current in the motor armature, 
and the lower one the voltage at the motor terminals. At point a 
the safety switch opened, while the motor current was not inter 
rupted until point b was reached. The small gap between b and « 
represents the time required by the contactor passing from the 
upper to the lower position. The distance from c to d indicates 
the time for the motor to stop after the braking current is com 
1s possible to 


pleted, and by counting the number of cycles it 


determine just how many revolutions the motor made. For 


instance, in this case there are 16 cycles, and since the motor has 
12 poles or 6 cycles per revolution, the total number of revolutions 


is 16/6 or 2% revolutions. 


On the mill line under consideration 
the ratio between the motor speed and the roll travel is approxi 
mately 600 revolutions per minute to 100 feet per minute, or 10 


Consequently 224 revolutions 


revolutions equal 20 inches travel 
represent about 513 inch travel, to which it is necessary to add 
about one inch for travel during the operation of the controller, 
making a total The time 


required for the motor to stop can be adjusted to the maximum 


travel of approximately 6% inches 


torque obtainable by adjusting the braking resistance. Probably 


the limiting conditior. in all cases will be the gears and mechanical 
parts of the mill drive, since the stresses in the motor when stop- 
ing in the minimum distance are not greater than those obtained 
when the motor is pulled out of step, due to overload. As a 
roll travel of about 10 inches with mills empty is considered amply 
Safe by motor engineers on mills of large diameter, there is 
little need of subjecting the equipment to unnecessary strain, and 
especially since every safety device should be operated and checked 
at least once a day to see that it is in satisfactory operating 
condition 

When stopping in a given distance, the dynamic braking will 
always be easier on the equipment than mechanical braking, since 
t 
field through the flexible medium of a magnetic field as compared 
with brake lining and friction in the latter case. 
Tests have also shown that the current values in the primary 


than 


ie torque developed in the motor is transmitted to the revolving 


mechanical 
winding, when braking, are materially less when starting 
under average conditions, so that, as far as the motor is con- 
cerned, if it is of sufficient capacity to start and operate the mill 
line satisfactorily, those functions will be more severe than those 
encountered in stopping by dynamic braking. 





American Automobile Industry and Tire Production—1924. 


ATED according to wholesale value of production, the automobile 
R industry now ranks first among all United States manufac- 
tures, according to statistics appearing in Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry—1925 Edition. The motor 


vehicles during 1924 is estimated as totaling 3,617,602, or 3,243,285 


production of 


cars, and 374,317 trucks. The wholesale value of these vehicles 
$3,168,588,146, the total for the cars being 
trucks $317,027,716. Parts sold by motor 
for $240,308,142, the figure for 


Se 


and parts amounted t 
$2,011,038,288, and the 
vehicle manufacturers 
replacement parts and tires being $600,214,000. The 


accounted 
amount of 


manufacturing 


capital invested during 1924 in the motor vehicle 
business is said to be $1,691,050,112 
n during the past year included a total of 17,591,981 


Registrat a 
15,460,649 cars and 2,131,332 trucks, a gain of 


motor vehicles, o1 
17 
production during 
According to compilations prepared by the United States Depart- 


wnmerce I 


a decline in 
with 1923. 


per cent over the year preceding, notwithstanding 


I 

1924 of 11 per cent, as compared 
ment of ( there are now 21,264,752 motor vehicles in the 
he United 
United 


In furnishing the remainder France, 


being in t 


world, 83 per cent of these cars and trucks 
States, 
States supplied 9) per cent 


while of the world’s cars produced in 1924 the 


Canada, the United Kingdom, Italy, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Spain followed, in the order given. 

The amount of rubber used by the American industry in the 
construction during 1924 of the vehicles above mentioned totaled 
279,620 tons, or 80 per cent of the country’s total consumption of 
Figures prepared by the Rubber 
development of the 


crude rubber during that year. 
Association of America and indicating the 
rubber tire production in the United States are as follows: 


Rubber Tire Production 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
Tire casings number 7,297,919 40,930,852 45,245,000 51,633,000 
Inner tubes ~-++.number 32,082,000 50,847,912 60,171,000 70,705,000 
Solid tires number 586,115 874,000 769,000 910,000 


308,125,440 523,526,220 545,135,360 625,348,000 


IN STUDYING THE GROWTH DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS OF THE 
principal chemical engineering industries of the United States, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering has prepared a special 
compilation, the figures concerning the rubber industry being as 
follows: value of rubber products in 1914, $224,000,000; in 1921, 
$705,000,000; and in 1923, $954,000,000. 
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The Serap Rubber Industry’ 


Divisions of Waste Materials Trade—Scrap Rubber Collection System—Warehousing, Sorting and 
Packing—Official Classification of Grades—Special Ground Secrap— 


Geographical Distribution of Supply 


Waste Materials Trade 

HE principal items of scrap materials handled in the waste 
toa are bagging, bones, metals, paper, rags, rope and rubber 

gathered from world-wide sources for their economic value 
The collection, sorting and merchandising of scrap constitutes a 
usiness of large volume employing an unnumbered army of col 
lectors, sorters, etc. The output of the reclaimed rubber manu 
factured from scrap rubber as its basis is estimated at 100,000 
ons annually. This production requires a supply of scrap of 
about 175,000 tons. Scrap rubber comes back to the rubber in- 
all sorts, chiefly tires, 


dustry from discarded wornout articles 
tubes, boots and shoes 
Collection System 
The collection of waste materials of all sorts, including scrap 
by the activities of innumerable individual gat! 


rubber, begins 


hands of each of these factors the scrap continues to be further 
sorted into additional grades for reclaiming or ground for direct 


remanufacture, without reclaiming 


Warehouse Sorting 


An example of large scale sorting and classifying scrap inner 
tubes to specification is shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The tubes first go to the “metal pullers,” who remove the air 
, 1 in Figure 1, they are examined as to color, 
Inner 


valves. Then, as seet 
quality and weight and sorted into a half dozen qualities 
tube patches are then cut out by hand shears and the tubes are ready 
The illustration, Figure 


s of tubes ready for baling. 


shows a section of a pile 


In this work 


for baling. 2 
of several hundred ton 
the most improved baling machinery is utilized, operated by both 


electric and hydraulic powers. The baling cavity is always at the 
floor level while being lled with stock When filled, the doors 





Fig. 1. Grading Scrap Inner Tubes 


erers or peddlers of junk whose miscellaneous stocks are roughly 
separated into kinds and sold daily to a small dealer in general 
junk, who stands first in a series of three or four such handlers 
of waste materials ranking upward in size and importance of 
dealings. The activities of each junk dealer in turn are matters 
of sorting, baling, storage and selling to the dealer of next greater 
capital and facilities. Thus, each sale of general scrap increases 
in value by closer separation of sorts and grades as the increasing 
tonnage passes on to the third junk man, by whom the principal 
grades of scrap rubber are differentiated. These grades are tires, 
shoes, inner tubes, truck tires, hose, mechanicals, and hard rubber, 
At this stage the 


named in the order of their relative tonnages. 
In the 


grades pass on to the larger scrap dealers and specialists. 


1Data and illustrations supplied by H. Muehlstein & Co., 41 East Forty- 
Y Me We 


Second Street, New York, 


are closed on either side and the bale is compressed hydraulically 


and fastened with flat ties over the surrounding burlap. 


Classified Grades 
With successive sortings of scrap rubber special grades appear 


from the general types until over two dozen specific grades are 
finally available for the use of the reclaimers. Official standard 
classifications for scrap rubber have been issued by scrap dealers 
and reclaimers’ associations.’ 

These grades are as follows: 

1. Rubber boots and shoes must consist of black rubber boots 
nd shoes only. They must be dry and clean, free from dirt, 


“National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Scrap Rubber Division. 
Circular F 

The Rubber Association of America, Rubber Reclaimers Division Stand- 
irds of Scrap Rubber Specifications and Packing 
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xcepting pplic the manufacturer Ground Scrap Rubber 
1 st It I white and tan, and e : : —— 
nust be packed and sold separately, the grad- Selected grades of standard ground scrap clean of fiber ai 
form Article 1 metal are marketed by the large scrap merchants. These grade 
tics must be close nm nd tree trom include pneumatic and solid tire tread stocks, mechanical blac 
Nhocit ' ' } . terial S } SC or eae 
, mposite 1 ubDE ring 1 rial 1a scrap, wringer rolls and hard rubber. They are utilized as addi 
les, etc. Untrimmed arctics must be free from a , ae ic 
me P ' tions to new mixings, chiefly for making molded articles. TI 
composite non-rTu ( Ca 2 nate ul, sucn 5 2m . ‘ 
machinery for preparing these ground stocks comprises ordinat 
hoes n black, closely trimmed, and corrugated rubber crackers and grinding rolls supplemented b 
nd mr i¢ 9 ruhh aN ; : ‘ 
é 1 ie npos rubbe sieves for sizing the product and the removal of non-magneti 
b l t Untrimmed tennis : , : 
Sle vaghien . nts ee RE ; metals, fiber and other foreign matter \ magnetic separator 
black and free from leather a molded soles or a : wd : 
“eel material hb oc fiher er ed for removal of fine particles of steel or iron. The clean fin 
stock is finally dried and thoroughly cooled before packing for 
to tires n ef fron guaranteed shipment. Cooling is a necessary precaution against spontaneous 
1 tir ! pneumat c must not 1 | . oul : : : 
ombustion because ground rubber is an exceedingly poor cot 
x ed hurt gle t ’ CVC st pp , 1 ° . ¢ . 
“A . » ductor and liable to ignite by concentration of heat in the mass 
¢ ‘ 
o- ¢ pa As a further precaution against fire in transit or storage al 
t ma 
bh d s, hard x d, stripped, bad]; ground rubber stocks are shipped in metal containers instead « 
t th leathe r met gs 
‘ } } | ] 
i res n t be tree ! ird or oxidizes . - a 
S . Can; 
filled tires, he I ( ( ud tires witl Sources of Scrap 
t \ reasonable propor r tn ead must b The tonnage of scrap rubber collected annually is largely in 
, , si excess of the requirements of the reclaiming industry, with the 
tires n t be tre trom ( X11 Ze 1 ‘ ‘ ° . ¥ . 
lled tires. heavy beaded tire | tires with leather result that the grades are of scarcely sufficient value to pay for 
their handling. Excessive collection is most marked in the case 
tire peelings must be free m cloth, metal and of automobile tires because at the original sources, such as garages 
: and vulcanizing shops, the collector is forced to take all scrap tires 
tir veclings mus onsist of | ings trom aut . F 
; 2 gemmnge taunt pe Se in order to secure the inner tubes. He takes them as a matter o 
nly, and must be free from leather, metal stripped lati “i “ ; ; hi k 
ric: also free from beadless auto tires and free from accommodation, at * trifling hgure In « pose ot his as C “3 
de walls each minor dealer imposes like obligations in the sale of his 
tires must be free from hard or oxidized tires and scrap, with the result that the final dealer is overburdened with 


ire and beads. 


and cab tires must be free 








from metal, baby 


cloth must be 2% inches or 


from metal and tires with hard or 


s must consist of tires over 
ee of all metal, hard bases, 
from metal, hard or oxidized 
or over in diameter and free 


vere d h s¢ 
must be 
and all cotton 


or over in diameter, 
hose 











; Cotton covered fire hose must be rubber lined and free from 
d xidized hose and metal 
18. No. 1 auto inner tubes must be strictly pure gum, live float 
¢ tube ree from crusty tubes, cloth, metal, red and cloth 
itches, and free of black floating tubes 
) No. 2 auto inner tubes, known as compound t s, must b 
tandard tul ree from crusty tubes, cloth, m 1 clot! 
patche 
20. Re ner tubes must be standard tubes, free from 
sty tubes, cloth, metal and cloth patches 
2 No. 1 whit ibber must ¢ t of strictly clean white soft 
geist d must be free from cloth and metal 
22 p 2 white 1 er must consist of white mechanical rubber 
he n cl metal, crusty, hard or oxidized material, 
I l ar rings and cement wringers 
a3. M black rubber must be free from cloth 
d ed material, packing, stripped matting 
rriags les and heels 
24. Matting and packing must be free from Garlock, Crandall 
ind puist packing, belting and similar material, metal and hard 
r X111Z t n 
> 1 bber must « st of soft mechanical rubber 
Must be m maroon, chocolate nd other dark shades and 
m cloth and metal 
26. >» 2 red rubber must be free from non-pneumatic or filled 
res truit jar rings, packing, hard or oxidized rubber, cloth, 
metal, soles and heels, and maroon and chocolate colored materials 
27. Red packing must be free from hard or oxidized rubber. 
cloth and metal and discolored rubber and free from graphite pack 









a vast stock of tires for which the reclaiming industry affords 
outlet. 
so low that it is frequently exceeded by its cost of transportation 
the 
approximately. 


an insufficient The value of this over-supply of scrap is 


Therefore areas of collection and utilization must coincide 


Three general areas are recognized in the scrap 


rubber trade. They are, (1) east of the Alleghenies, (2) west 
from these mountains to the Mississippi River, and (3) west 
from there to the Pacific Coast. Scrap rubber originating in the 
last section is practically valueless and most of it remains where 


dumped if not burned. Some scrap originating on the Pacific 
is exported to Japanese and Chinese centers and a little 


York via 


( oast 


is reclaimed in California. It can be brought to New 


the Panama Canal only when the New York price is about $25 
a ton. Under these circumstances the large scrap rubber opera- 


tors maintain warehouses at strategic points for collection and 
distribution 


U. S. EXPORTS OF BALLS, TOYS AND BALLOONS 
here was a steady increase during 1924 in American exporta 
tions of rubber balls, toys, and balloons. The figures show an 


idvance from $47,593 for the January shipment to $117,282 for 


October, while the total value for the entire year reached $880,578 
England was easily the leading purchaser of these goods, while 


ther less conspicuous markets included the Netherlands, Mexico, 
British South Africa, Argentina, Australia, British 
Zealand 


Cuba, 
New 


Canada, 


India, 


and 


SOLID TIRE IMPACT FORCE 


carried truck 


company show that when a truck equipped with solid rubber tires 


Investigations forward by a well-known motor 


and traveling at 16 m.p.h. hits a road obstruction one inch high, 
the impact on the road surface is seven times the load on the tire 
for an 8,500 pound load on each rear wheel. the 
intensity of the blow imparted to the road surface is nearly 60,000 
The 


In other words, 


average impact is about four times the static load: 


25 per cent more 


pounds 


than the static 


with pneumatic tires it is about 


load 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Report of the Physical Testing Committee of the Division of Rubber Chemistry—1 


HE investigations which form the subject matter of this report 
have been confined to the methods of preparation and testing 


of experimental vulcanizates by the so-called tension tests. 


is committee has contined its efforts to the elucidation of fac- 
rs which have either been in dispute or which have not been 


tisfactorily treated in published methods on physical testing. Its 





TABLE I 

§ Cr 5 15 20 15 2 
ete ) Inche ( 6 N P Q 

{Cn 3 0 ) 3 
ength 1 Inche l 12 12 é 
{Sl 18 23 2% 
n it 23 29 
s ce speed in feet per ,s s 2 36 41 
ute { Fast 41 50 35 36 5 
S ace speed rat 1.44 1.18 1.30 1.00 1.30 


aim has been to make the investigations and recommendations as 


practical as possible, taking into due account the 


present appa- 
ratus and methods in general use in the rubber testing laboratories 
of the United States. 


f error and to make such recommendations as might be hoped 


In short, it has tried to point out sources 


to lead to a general improvement in routine and experimental 
mechanical testing. 

There is a vast fund of excellent experimental procedure 
available in De Vries’ Estate Rubber, G. S. Whitby’s Planta- 
tion Rubber and the Testing of Rubber, and Circular 38 of the 
Standards, 
the problems of mechanical testing should be familiar. 


UL. S. Bureau of with which everyone interested in 
It was 
not intended to displace this material, but rather to supplement 
it in certain places where it lacks definiteness to the needs of 
\merican uses and procedures. 

This committee rubber 
products are sold on specifications, the fulfillment of which de- 


mands that these goods shall pass certain minimum requirements 


also recognizes that certain types of 





Table I 
of experimental mills in use in several large 


Th 


ratios, etc. As a matter of interest gives specilications 


rubber laboratories 


e main fact to be considered is that rubber can be broken 








he same degree on any kind of a mill by suitable adjust- 


ments of the time and temperature. In general, rubber should 


such conditions as will cause 


\n attempt 


be plasticized on the mill under 
minimum destruction of the nerve of the rubber. 


| 


was made to throw milling rubber 


Williams’ 


some light on this point by 


different degrees of softness as determined by 


stocks to 


method for plasticity’, and then curing and testing the resulting 
stocks under comparable conditions. Thus in Table II are given 
the physical tests on slabs cured from stock milled to various 


plasticities (A). 
friction stock containing 93 per cent rubber 


(290 degrees F.). 


[he stock was a 
by weight cured for 60 minutes at 143 degrees ( 
The 
softer the stock. 

Further data of the same type are given in Table III. 

This stock contained 93 per cent rubber by weight, curing in 


K values indicate the softness; the lower the A value the 


30 minutes at 125 degrees C. (258 degrees F.). The accelerator 
was mercaptobenzothiazole. 

These data indicate quite conclusively that 

1. The stress-strain characteristics of the cured slab run paral- 
lel with the softness of the uncured stock. 

2. Milling at low temperatures leads to excessive softness of the 
uncured stock, which manifests itself even after curing in the 
softness of the S-S curve and more noticeably in tensile 

3. The higher the temperature of the stock on the mill the 
less the time factor; that is, increase in length of milling time 
is less injurious at high milling temperatures. 

4. The effect is purely physical, the rate of combination of 
sulphur being unaffected. 


when tested under a given set of conditions, these conditions Experiments of the same sort were next extended to stock 
TABLE Il 
MitiinG ConpITIons _ K Sq. CM. at ——— - ~ 
Temp rime rensile Elong 
Stock ( Min. K 500% 600 700% 800% Ke./sq. en Per cent 
V1 49 25 1.1 16 56 100 138 865 
100 25 4.3 18 3 64 109 130 840 
3 100 5 4.9 Ss 4 76 134 142 815 
TABLE Ill 
MitiinGc ConpitTK — Ko./Sqg. CM. at 
remy] T _ Tensile Elong Combined S 
Stock °;¢ K 500% 600% 700 % 800% Kg./sq. cn Per cent Per cent 
41 100 4.7 18 35 65 116 144 845 1.07 
2 100 3.7 18 32 59 106 144 860 1.13 
3 100 3.0 15 27 52 6 146 880 1.16 
4 40 2.0 12 20 38 70 105 870 1.13 
40 1.6 10 15 23 40 72 915 1.07 
" 44 120 1.3 6 & 13 25 44 890 1.05 
having been established by the purchaser or its agents. It is ‘ompounded with zinc oxide. In a stock containing 50 smoked 


not the purpose or function of this committee to specify in what 
manner these conditions of mechanical testing should be changed 
It rests with this committee only to recommend a 


members ot 


or modified. 
procedure which will 
this society in their routine and research methods for the physical 


best suit the needs of the 


testing of experimental compounds. 

Following the decision of the Council of the American Chem- 
ical Society with regard to the use of the metric system in all 
»f its activities and publications, the data are reported in metric 
units, together with the English equivalents in most cases. 


Milling 
A wide latitude exists as to.size and speed of mill rolls, friction 
1Presented in part at the 67th meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
Washington, D. C., April 21 to 26, 1924. 


May, 1925, 535-44 


Courtesy of Industrial and Enginecring Chemistry 


50 pale crépe, 60 ZnO, 6.2 


weight cured for 60 minutes at 143 degrees C. 


sulphur, and O.5 
(290 degrees F.) 


sheets, Hexa by 


the results given in Table IV were obtained 


TABLE IV 
S« aT 


K accord - K CM 
ing t Tensile Elong 
Ss k Williams ow 400° 500 600 Kg./sq. en Per cent 
W15 1.1 40) ¢ or 177 62 690 
3 34 7 93 15 60 735 
17 4.2 ( 1 S¢ 142 242 735 


These results are directly contrary to those obtained on very 
lightly compounded stock (Tables II and III). 
were therefore repeated by a different laboratory. 
60 minutes at 141 degrees C. 
cavity mold (Table V). 


The experiments 
The cure was 
four- 


(287 degrees F.) in same 


2 Industrial and Engineer ng Uhemistry 1l¢ 362 1924) 
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». Endeavor to standardize both time and temperature of mill 
ing, with regard to the composition of the stock. In general 
stocks high in rubber content should be milled at tempera- 
tures from &O degrees to 100 degrees C., and the time need rarely 
exceed 20 minutes. Highly compounded stocks generally require 
mewhat lower temperatures but rarely lower than 60 degrees C 
3. Regulate the volume of the batch to the size of the mill 
and adjust the opening between the rolls to a definite standard. 
Orxver oF Mixinc. No new experimental work has been done 
n this item. The general experience of the committee sanc- 
tions the following order: rubber, reclaimed rubber, pitches and 
waxes, accelerator, liquid softeners, fillers, sulphur. In most cases 
the sulphur may be added with the fillers. Where reclaimed rubber 
is used it is best to break the crude rubber and reclaimed rubber 
separately and then blend them together. 

Deraics oF Mixinc Operation. After the ingredients have 
been incorporated the stock should be thoroughly mixed by cut 
and rolling, etc., and if lumps of compound are visible the 


stock may be refined by passing through tightly set rolls one to 





hree times. Ordinarily, 3 to 5 minutes’ mixing is ample. The 
mill rolls should then be set to gage and the stock allowed to 
r 1 minute to “set the grain.” The mills should be set 
ch gage that the stock when cold is from 10 to 25 per cent 

ker an the cured slab 
PRE RATION FOR (4 RING The uncured sheets should be aged 
ernight etore curime \s a matter of tact, sheets aged for 
on tes before curing gave tensile results only 5 per cent 
wer than stocks aged overnight. Two-hour age periods gave 
esults identical with longer periods. However, the longer period 
s recommended as a precautionary measure For general test 
purposes the uncured stock should be cut to fit the mold cavity, 
ind the sheets are best placed in the mold in such position that 
the test pieces are died out in the direction of the “grain,”—that 


in the plane of the mill or calender 


Curing 


Che committee makes no recommendations for any particular 
manutacturer’s pre duct as regards presses or press equipment for 
temperature indication or control Neither does it recommend 
curing in a press in preference to some other method of curing, 
for instance in an oil bath or in a steam vulcanizer. However, 
since most rubber laboratories use the hydraulic platen press, 
it has confined its work to this type of apparatus. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR Proper OPERATION OF PLATEN PRESSES. 

It is imperative that no condensed water be allowed to collect 
n the surface of the platens in contact with the molds. If 
his condition does exist it is quite impossible to maintain the 
proper temperature. The surface of the platens will always be at 
i lower temperature than the steam, because the layer of condensed 
water greatly retards the conduction of heat from the steam 
to the face of the platen. Therefore, the thermometer in the 
steam may indicate the required temperature, but the actual tem- 
perature of the stock in the curing mold may be considerably lower. 
[his condition may be remedied as follows: (a) By the use of 
presses of the bored platen type. (6b) If the platens are of 
the chamber type, satisfactory conditions may be maintained by 
insuring good drainage by placing the steam outlet pipe so that it is 
slightly below the bottom of the steam chamber. 

2. It is equally important that a good flow of live pure steam 
be kept in constant circulation through the platens. This can 
rdinarily be obtained by allowing a portion of the steam to 
bypass the steam trap. 

3. Temperatures should be determined by a mercury thermom- 
eter, preferably one to each platen, mounted in the platen in such 
fashion that circulating steam is in contact with the bulb or well 
f the thermometer. It is also advisable to check the surface 
of the platens for uniformity of temperature by means of ther- 
mocouples, or by the means suggested in the next paragraph. 


4. Owing to the large temperature coefficient of the vulcaniza- 
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reaction it 


determine the actual temperature of the mold with precision. 


For a very complete exposition of the effect of the temperature 
Briefly, if the 


curing see De Vries’ Estate Rubber, p. 343. 
emperature coefficient is 2.6 per 10 degrees ( a difference of 1 
degree C. will make a difference of about 10 per cent in the curing 


effect, corresponding to about 6 minutes on a 60-minute cure 


























l MERCURY WELL, (2!—STANDARD THERMOMETER, (3) 
CAVITY, (4)--STUFFING BOX 


Fig. 1. 


OVERFLOW 


Press Standardizing Block 


[he apparatus shown in Figure 1 has been found exceedingly 
standardizing and controlling the curing press It 


kness of the curing mold, 


eiptul in 


; simply a block of soft steel of the thi 


having the length and breadth dimensions of the test sheet 


\ small vented well is drilled into the block in such fashion that 








small accurate thermometer of the ling 

0.1 degrees C.) may be inserted thr g box. 7 
vell is then filled with mercury and the b!ock can then be placed 
etween the platens of the press and the temp iding 
btained at intervals until constant. By using a the 
mometer one can readily adjust the steam requirements of the 
press to give the required temperature and can also check the 


peration of the presses from time to time 
5. There are two systems of piping in use: one, the so-called 
ries system, wherein the steam outlet pipe on the top platet 
nnects to the steam inlet pipe on the next lower platen, et 
he other, the so-called parallel system, admits steam to 
tens through a common header, and the outlet pipes are connected 
another header. [Either arrangement is satisfactory. 
The presses should be sheltered from direct drafts of air, 


as the radiation and convection factors can become quite appre- 


ciable. It seems almost unnecessary to add that the platens of the 


ress should be flat and parallel so that good contact with the mold 
at all points is assured 


Motps. 1. 


are recommended as giving more perfect cured slabs than frame 


Engraved steel molds with a rigid steel cover plate 


type molds, that is, the thickness of the cured slab is more 
uniform. The thickness of each half of the mold should be not 


less than 1 cm. (0.4 inch) to secure sufficient rigidity. Uniformity 


of gage of cured slab is an important consideration in securing 
accurate test data. 

2. The molds should be of such size with reference to the 
area of the platens of the press that the edges of the rubber 
slabs are at least 8 cm. (about 3 inches) from the edge of the 
platens. Radiation from the sides of the platen tends to lower 
the temperature of the press and the mold at the extreme edges 
3. The molds should be well heated before any cures are made 
Ordinarily 20 minutes in the press with platens closed is suff- 


cient to heat the molds thoroughly. With the molds well heated, 


cures may be made without allowing for the temperature lag 
of the mold except for very short cures. If delays occur between 
successive heats, the molds should be covered and the press plates 
closed in order to keep the molds up to temperature. Cured 
sheets should be removed from the molds immediately after the 
cure is finished, and in the case of ultra-accelerated stocks, cur- 
ing in a few minutes, should be placed in cold water immediately 


becomes imperative for accurate curing to be able 


Naturally the thickness of the mold cavity, that is, 


of the cured slab will determine to a large 


on remoyal. 
extent the actual 
value of the so-called “mold lag.” The committee has determined 
the temperature rise, experimentally by thermocouples, of the cen- 
ter of slabs 1, 2, and 4 mm. thick (0.04, 0.08, and 0.16 inches) 
and from the temperature-time curves thus obtained has cal- 
culated the “equivalent cure.” This equivalent cure is the time 
in minutes that would be necessary if the stock could be main 


tained at the press temperature during the entire curing period 


TABLE Vill 


Thus, even for thin sheets, 2 mm. (0.08 inch), there is a lag of 
approximately 2 minutes for cures under 15 minutes 
~ 


ine co 


nclusion of this paper will be published in our rext issue 


Chemical Patents 
The United States 


ULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS \ compositior f matter 
























Ls s, Hayden, A { States v 3 
INSECT CATCHING GLUI \ er subs 
¢ in chlorinate Car Thieme Ze ( 
ted States patent No. 1 
MANUFACTURE OF SPONGE RUBBER. A process n g ix 
together rubber, a vulcanizing agent, a gas producing subs ce. a 
tile rubber solvent, ar elerator then vu nizing the mpositio 
t S. Malr Cc} g Illinois ssig Wester Electr Co Inc New 
, N. Y., United States patent N 1,533,197 
COMPOSITE RUBBER AND LEATHER MATERIAL AND METHOD 
OF MAKING. This comprises degreasing the leather, regnating it with 
is il, joining to it by 1 of vul ate 
o I eo} ure accele heially tr 
solut of A. G. McKin1 And , assignor to Be 
- ( M: th in Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,534, 





CHEWING CUM [he gum contains hydrogenated oil of a melting 
Mount Vernon, New York. United States patent No, 1,534,929 
rREATMENT OF RI FOR USE AS CHEWING GUM rhe 












ING GUM 


cess comprises heating yber with saponifiable oleagenous material 
é ture Or 10¢ es ( 1 low 0 d ees ( fe several 
s € 1 a fy leas 1 part of such oi fat or 
s the pr H \ D Mount V« n, ew k 
State t N 934,99 
PROCESS OF MAKING CHEW BASE The 





yperties of rubber gums high resins are preserved by h 

t 5 to 10 per cent of an ole terial, whic is not d 
health, at a temperature of about 5 to 130 degrees C H. V. Dunham, 

Mount Vernon, New Yor United States patent No. 1,534,931 
TIkKE FILLING COMPOSITION Gel extrin 
nice f nc, glucose and formaldehyde a light 
is and resilient tire filler.—W I E« Calitor 





United States patent 


1 l ¢ N 1,535.561 
ACCELERATORS FOR VULCANIZATION Process 
uleanizing rubber in the presence of a halogenated ] 
1 r to The Grasselli Chemical Co., both 
patent No. 1 963. 

MANUFACTURE OF 

in oil, Iphur and lime at approximately 
ne previously brought to abo 
1 cooling the 1 o 


ne Ww. i 
nd, Ohio, 









RUBBER COMPOUND To 
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en xed sheets, 





and W 
nent Co., all of Dayton, Ohio. United 





omposition for producing rubber products 
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softness and flexibi 
ind Sandee 
tates patent Nx 

RUBBER A com 
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is subjecte 
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comparatively high degree of 
, 7 h} . 





|. Maywald, Nutley, 
METHOD OF VULCANIZING 
bber, a metalli ide and sulphur 


C x 








accelerator 1 eT 


g an organk i « 1 
_heat T. W. Miller, Ashland, Ohio United States patent 








No. 1,537, 

METHOD OF VULCANIZING RUBB 
cking in a metallic oxide a rul com} 
accelerator, 
Ol Unite 


IDUCING CARBON BLACK. The method com 


ER This consists in dusting or 
- g 


er ound contair rubber, sulphut 









heat 





jecting it t Cs 
States patent N 1,53 
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METHOD PI 
rises heating a hydrocarbon gas in the gaseous phase to decompose it, dis 
jucts of decomposition in a cool inert gas and collecting 
se} the products.—W. K. Lewis, Newton, Massachusetts, assignor 
rhe ir Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 
6.t 
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\I ) PAT S R RUBBER GOODS \ sheet 
tT c a vec 
it a g rubber 
i 7 4 Ww € t € 
g he 3 ce 
\. M " 
t Ml ( \ Oo I t States 
The Dominion of Canada 
EF OF RUPBBEI , — 
‘ , ' : en yed it 
I S es 
N 
The United Kingdom 
€ 
| \ I \\ Hevea 
\A | 
2 MPOSITI S ‘ f 
4 Lr tc 
( N k \ r € is 
Fs . 8 rts of 
, f 1 are vul 
| ( G. B ( Bue s Aires, 
M I ater No. 22 
{ \ N¢ | 2 8 f me 100 f 
Y € € es irated with | gc ilphide 
per cent solutior f a 1:2 naphthoquinone 
t sul < 1 bet zene 5 
" c 61 tes W ithe the naphthoquinone the 
r ‘ Peachey Process ( Lt 83 Pall Mall, and 
-. we oe 44 Platts Lane, Hampstead, bot n Londor British patent 
Ne 
TRANSPARENT AND TRANSLUCENT RUBBER This is obtained 
ther metallic xide in a colloidal or finely divided 
t excet ne per cent. When suitable accelera 
t etramethylthiuram hide with without hexamethylene 
€ our ts may be reduce two per cent 
r less lloidal f F. ¢ Tones 4. Charing Cross Road, 
Londor British patent Ne 229,74 
RUBBER TRANSFERS Phes 
having a laver f rubber on which 
mixture I ticle t € ce 
‘ ‘ fter the 
‘ P. K rhe l 





ZIMATE 
Zimate ;s the trade name for the « 
if Di-methyl-di-thi 


emical oxidized zinc salt 


arbamic acid, and is the pure, active con- 


stituent of Supersulphur No. 1. Zimate is, therefore, pure active 
iccelerator and does not contain any clay It is recommended 
for us thber cement for the hot splicing of inner tubes. 


NO. 86 RECLAIM 
The well-known “No. 86 
manufacturing trade for many years. It was de- 


reclaimed rubber has been standard 
of the larger reclaiming companies to meet the 
Great attention was paid 
to compounding capacity, aging quality and uniformity. Owing 
to its versatile character, it is used in compounds ranging from 


veloped | n¢ 


demand for a practical universal stock 


tire treads to matting. 


WHY CARBON BLACK REINFORCES RUBBER 

The reason why carbon black reinforces rubber and knits it 
together is the enormous specific surface it develops in compound- 
ing, thus bonding the rubber with innumerable links. The makers 
yf Micronex, in a recent issue of their Micrograms for Rubber 
Ven, refer to the inconceivable number of reinforcing units pres- 
ent in a single tire tread and state that thirty billions of Micronex 
particles are sacrificed to preserve a tire at each revolution, leav- 
ing the reader to imagine the inconceivable number present in a 


single tread 








Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 


theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of th: 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


NUMBER Ix Y 


ticles packed in airtight 


ing dipped rubber gu« 














c snes 
613 nd of reclaim rubber 
+ ittens for bathing suits 
ul 
l inner es 
7 + 
l ¢ 
TC 
> < er 
¢ sulfid 
t n Austria, Czechoslovakia, H 
( cre 
, rubber belts 
© specialty 
624 rasers for pencils 
625 rubber 
é r soles 
é raiding machines. 
¢ be obtained 
¢ hydraulic tables 
r in form of dice 
( vacuum cups for attaching t vind 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


iddress and information concerning the inquiries listed below 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 W est 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Editor is there- 





NUMBER CountTrY AND CoMMODITY PURCHASE Ok AGEN 
14,635 Germany—Surgical supplies and rubber stock- 
ings Purchase 
14,645 Italy—Pelting Agency 
14,674 Canada—Belting Purchase 
14,679 Germany—Pneumatic tires . Agency 
14,702 Italy—Tires ard rubber and gutta percha tech 
nical articles Agency 


14,750 Egypt—Rubber goods, bathing caps, heels, etc. Agency 
14,752 Germany—Rubber  overshoes ... Purchase 
14,753 Australia 





Rubber corsets and baby pants Purchase and Agenc 
4.754 ark—Toy Balloons coccccoe Purchase 
14,204 Zcealand—Rubber footwear and specialties Agency 
24.876 TRGRE——TERG GOED. . .0c ccc sc cccccccoccecs Agency 
14,831 Dominican Republic—Waists belts sanitary 





and surgical rubber goods on ... Agency 
4.886 Germany—Tennis shoes and overshoes .. Purchase and Agency 
14.887 Uruguay—Tennis shoes and overshoes........ Purchase 
14,888 Canada—Rubber aprons, doilies. gloves, novel- 








CHB, GB.c cc Agency 
14,889 Germany—Automohile _ tires Purchase and Agency 
14,890 India—Hot water hags, ice bags, and tubing.. Purchase and Agency 
14,895 China—Automobile tires aie ai Purchase 
| Germany—Rubber toys, dolls, animals Purchase 


14,981 India—Rubber belting 


Purchase and Agency 
15,041 India—Rubber tires 


Purchase and Agency 


15,04 India—Small rubber dolls Purchase 
15,059 Peru—RKubber soled athletic shoes Agency 
5,062 Mexico—Rubber heels Purchase 


FOREIGN RUBBER TRADE INFORMATION 
Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The publica- 
tions which give details of the rubber industry in some one coun- 
try are marked with an asterisk. 


NUMBER Spectac CIrcuLar 


854....“*Tire Market of Saltillo, Mexico,” etc., etc. 


862....“*Tire Market of Victoria, British Columbia,” etc., etc. 

*863....“‘Retail Tire Prices in Finland.” 

*865....“Automobile Tires Exhibited at the Swiss Automobile Show, Geneva, 
March 20 to 25, 1925.” 

*871 .“‘Market for Machinery Belting in Czechoslovakia.” 

*873....“Canadian Tire Exports Heavy During First Quarter of 1925.’ 

a78 “French Tire Exports During First Quarter of 1925.” 

*879 “French Rubber Footwear Exports During First Quarter of 1925.” 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Tire Tread Measuring and Cutting Machine 


“ automatic machine for measuring and cutting unvulcanized 
A tire treads is here pictured. Its practical value has for some 
months been satisfactorily demonstrated in actual tire produc- 
tion. Calendered 
or tubed tread 
after 
cooling by pas- 


strips 


sage through 


water or a long 


run in air are 
fed to the cut- 
ting machine 
with a book and 
pass onto a 


Lh — a 
| 


measuring belt 
and downward 


14rrr = 
i 


at an angle 
of 45 degrees 
through meas- 


uring rolls. 
When the tread 
is measured it 
stops. The ma- 
c hin e then 
makes the cut 
punch 
press action. 


with a 





The conveyor 
Utility Tire Tread Cutter carries the tread 

onward s0 

that a space intervenes between treads. After the cut is made, 
is lifted to clear the knife and the 


“utting takes place. 


the end of the following tread 
next cycle of measuring and Changes in 
length are quickly made 
These machines are built in widths of 16, 20, 30 and 40 inches. 
They will, therefore, measure and cut four treads at a time from 
the wide type of tread calender The fact that the treads are 
cut to exact length saves rehandling for weighing and also the 


batching of large quantities of Utility Manufacturing 


Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Plantation Rubber Bale Cutting Press 


[he baling process to which plantation rubbers are subjected 


roduces very solid rectangular blocks of rubber measuring about 
23 by 28 by 36 inches. Cutting such masses of rubber into 
pieces of convenient size for milling, etc., is a slow and costly 
process although accomplished by various types of power cutters. 

\ machine capable of slicing at a single stroke a bale of solid 
rubber into a dozen wedge-shaped pieces represents the latest de- 
velopment for reducing baled rubber to suitable shape and siz« 
for handling on rolls or internal mixing machines. The machine 
is a hydraulic press specially developed for the purpose. 

The illustration shows two side elevations and the cutting plan 
f the press. It is designed to receive a complete bale of rubber. 
One stroke of the vertical ram pushes the blades through the 
In order to do this the press 
is designed of very heavy construction. The advantage of this 
device is in the large output of cut rubber it can deliver. The 
press has push-back cylinders for quickly returning the cutting 
knives, and a loading chamber which receives a new bale while 
The machine is designed for a cut- 


rubber, dividing it into 12 sections 


one in the press is being cut 





ting cycle of one minute per bale. The press shown is of the 
moving down type in which the ram is located on top and the 


knives are attached to the upper or moving crosshead. 
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Farrel Hydraulic Cutter for Baled Rubber 


This unique and effective press is of special interest to rubber 
manufacturers because of the necessity for reducing cost in this 
very obvious way.—Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, 


Connecticut. 


Machine for Wedging Crépe Rubber Heels 
The picture here presented represents a machine for producing 
the bevel edge on the breast of the so-called wedge crepe rubber 


heel. It is a motor driven bench machine of rugged construction, 

















Wills Machine for Wedging Crépe-Heels 


simple and durable. The machine operates on two blanks of 
crépe died out as double heels from stock producing four heels 
without waste at a single cut. 
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rhe bl re ld on a movable work base or slide on 
place by a clamp with a pressure equalizer 
in the center t insure a tight grip of even pressure upon each 
heel Ihe table or carriage is then pushed forward past the 
splits the blank in 


revolving cutter which ilves, producing four 


perfectly wedged heels at one operation Water is ted to the 


knife for lubrication by means of a wick feed 





The unit is very compact and does excellent work. Positively 
no scraf waste is produced under this system. Its economy 
is further dicated by the fact that there is a gain of one pair 
of heels to each sheet of plantation crepe 36 by 13 inches in 
the r |! a gain of 2 pairs in the smaller one Arthur 


pre ss here pictured 18 
well nigh indispensable equip 


ment tor experimental work 


special production on tires 


[o minimize cost of foun 


dation this press was de 
gned wit 1 6-inch stroke 
\ ( summcient t cl st 
mol ind take care of vari 


its minimum capacity is two 
molds, and upper sections t 
accommodate two more 
he cover and upper section 


an be indled together giv 





nN \utomati flap pack 
. i! supplied » a : 
Williams Hydraulic Tire Press s ppied ‘ 
5 d snortal 
Vuleanizer . . pecial 
ty pe vulic icking 
\ Four & M ! Ak oO 
Full Involute Gears for Rubber Calenders 
tive | ct é ered sheet ¢s cK 
w 1 hy teet! i is be very 








CUTTER 








Fig. 1. 


— 


Basic Rack—Maag System of Gear Cutting 





ificult until t introduction of full involute gears produced by 
new tem of generation he machines used to generate gears 
'y any method can be made to practically equal accuracy: the 


utting tool used, therefore, becomes the crucial factor that de- 





termines the gears produced. On Maag gears the cutter is itseli 


the true involute basic rack. This basic rack, shown in Figure 1 


is of straight line form. Its relieved flanks are plane surfaces 


easy to make accurately and easy to check 














Fig. 2. Maag Spur Gears Used From Motor Reduction Through 
Mill Pinions 
In operation, the gear blank is rolled along the face of the 


cutter as it reciprocates for the distance of one circular pitch 


The blank is then moved back without rotation to the starting 
point. The generating motion is controlled by an accurate lead 


screw and accurat rm gear. The inherent accuracy oi the 





straight line cutter is thus preserved in the generated gear. Only 


one cutter is required for mating gears independent of the number 
of teeth in the gear, to produce theoretically correct profiles 


s thus produced have many distinct advantages, such as 


quietness, strength, large reductions, constant velocity, minimum 


vibrations, accuracy, et Maag spur gears have been successfully 
employed on rubber calenders to produce absolutely unmarked 
calendered surfaces. One such application is illustrated in Figure 
gears were used exclusively.—Niles 


( 1] Broadway, New York, N. Y 


2, where full involut 


Bement- Pond 


Loose Pulley Grease Cup 


loose pulleys is quite as essential as that of shaft 


Lubrication of 
ing yet is frequently neglected. The illustration shows the cé 
struction and application of a compressed air grease cup for loos« 
pulley lubrication. Its special feature is that by the arrangement 


indicated the centrifugal action 
cannot interfere with proper feed 
ing of the grease, and the circum 


ferential action assists the com- 


pressed air to insure positive and 
effective feeding regardless of the 
speed of the pulley. No external 
means of any kind is required to 
provide the compressed air, as th 
compression is provided automati- 


cally by the act of screwing down 





the top « f the grease cup itself. — 
Hunter Pressed Steel Co., 
dale, Pennsylvania. 


Air-Spring Grease Cup 


Lans- 
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Air Bag Cleaning Machine 
The machine here pictured was developed to meet the very 
obvious need of a machine for grinding the surfaces of air bags. 
[he air bag is supported for grinding held in a revolving disk 
[he grinding is done by an endless abrasive belt which is made 
to conform to the contour of the bag by means of a flanged idler 
and a rubber covered roller. This machine cleans the surfaces of 
air bag much quicker and cheaper than any other design of 

















New Haven Air Bag Cleaner 


machine \s pictured, the cleaning nozzles, exhaust and guards 
ire not shown. The nozzles are placed just below the drive part 
of the wheel. The use of air pressure blows away the loose 


material from the grinding belt, thus maintaining full cutting 
power. The belt surfaces are about No. 12 grain. Two complete 
revolutions are sufficient to clean the worst specimen of bag. The 
f the sizes used for balloon and 


machine will also clean bags « 
truck tires —The New Haven Sherardizing Co., Hartford, Con- 


necticut 


Safety Hand Lamp 
There are many places and jobs about a factory, shop, or store 
house where an electric safety hand lamp is decidedly convenient 
\ lamp of this sort is now available. It comprises a handle ot 
black enameled maple containing the lamp socket and a strain 
relief cord clamp. The socket is weatherproof, made of molded 


insulation. The guard is of aluminum alloy in two parts held 
together by a wing nut and surmounted by a swivel hook for 
hanging the lamp and directing the light—Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse, New York. 


Low Maintenance of Westinghouse Motors 
As illustrating the low cost of maintenance necessary on the 
modern Westinghouse Squirrel cage motor, that company states 


between 


that the cost of repairs on 20 such motors installed 
1889 and 1902 was $1.12 per motor per year, and the motors 
are still running and doing their work just as well as they did 
the day they were connected up.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Machinery Patents 


The United States 


sc R ex I s. I feed and guard 
d about a vertical axis and partly en 
ve trimmed is placed on the turntable 
the gap between the lower edge of the bell 







ation ¢ the ell causes the heel to advance 
intil its entire edge is trimmed.—E. D. Putt 
lio, assignors by mesne assignments to United 
’aterson, New Jersey. United States patent 











This machine spreads the beads 
res 1 serted The 
Ww s 1 Below the 





























ering fou la >a 
le to allow adjusting the |! ks in the bead 
The screw of hooks opening the tire After 
f the tube the mechani reversed and the tire casing closed.— 
Hough, Cuyahoga | s, to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, both in Ohio. United States patent No. 1, :990 
1,534,4 STRIPPI VuLcaNizeD MaTeriat FRoM Mo ps. Vulcanized 
material is stripped from the lower pl the action of a 
ller pivoted between t endless y along each side 
laten 21 yperat hand cranks Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, assignor to The Fisk Rubber C« Massachusetts. 
United States patent No. 1,534,403 
(1,534,409) Mortp ror Makinec Harp-Rvut This mold 
ssesses features of nstruction an 
red boxes of differe izes or shapes 
e base y § porting ages The edges he € ] 
grooves in the side piece The latter are drawn together 
ng bolts, each held in_ place 1 wedge I. E. Perrault, 
R vr Co., both of Watertown, Massachusetts United 
53 
Mac} ited 
tr int 
Phe 
the 
The 
1s ng rollers 
nement with its respec 
‘ Rubber Co.. both of 
CLAMPS This machine 
lrels comprises supports 
eumati hammer for 
vit a es of shary 
ber ( Cc} pee 
93 04 
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The United Kingdom 
lear A. Matthe » V. S. Malle nd H. W 
i w e street, Brighton, Susse 
M ing rubber ets { latex. R. R 
Ree He Park, M ! H 
Dav hk Haz Gr e, S 
} Dun Ruble ( Lt 1 Albany 
I s Par I n, ( M t und A. Kay,., Fort 
D I gt B I 
Ma ennis s. P. H. Stevens, Oak 
We n Koa \ gton | N npt 
M aking rubl ( Marks 7 ‘Lincoln's 
Field I ion tehead ( 3 Hartford 
Boston, Massacht A 
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4. H. Bates, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, assignee of J. Schaefer, 
Yonkers, New York, both in U. S. £ 
re vulcanizer. S. Hill-Wood, London, W. 1, England. 
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Germany 
Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


table for making footwear wit 
ommerciale & Industrielle Ste. Am« 
Dr. G. Déllner, M. 


Vulcanizing 
Societe ( 


Belgium; represented by: 





Aer Berlin S. W. 61 
1924) Vulcanizing apparatus. Paul Barré, Par 
ted b O. Siedentopt, W. Fritze and G, Bertrar 


r¢ 


Etablissements A 











26, press. 
Clermont- represented by: Dr. G 
M. Seiler mecke, Berlin S. W. 61. 
1924) making tire covers with wire 
Société Anonyme des Pneumatiques Dunlop, Paris 
epresented by Dr. R. Wirth, (¢ feihe, Dr. H. Weil, M 
Wirt! Frankfurt-am-Main, and T. R. Koehnhorn and |! 
Noll Ss. W 1 
(July 20 922). ress with foot-lever to glue rubber soles wit 
le r » to footwear. Carl Brebeck, Unterdérnerstrasse 39 
Db 


Design Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


(November 21, 1924) Device for mounting pneumatic tires o1 
tellies Dr. Carl Weidmann, Leichlingen. 

(March 4, 1925). Vulcanizing equipment. Josef Zangl, Feilitzsch 
strasse 6, Munich 


mechanically producing 
Miicke, Raumer 


Hammer mill for 


seams in rubber goods. Friedrich 
i 


(October 20, 1924). 
aM illed 

vessel for vulcanizing, etc. Christian 
Reitzammer, Hirschelgasse 26, Nirnberg. 

(March 10, 1925). Kettle press for rubber vulcanizing apparatus 
for dental purposes. Wilhelm Hordan, Oranienburgerstrasse 
51, Berlin 


Steam 


Process Patents 
The United States 


sponge rubber. T. W. Miller, assignor to 
both of Ashland, Ohio. 


(Reissue) Surfacing 
The Faultless Rubber Co., 


Method of making a golf ball. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, 
ussignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

Method of coating asbestos cloth with rubber. E. C. Weise, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignor by mesne assignments to The 


Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 






lucing a sheet rubber fabric having on its face 
of a textile fabric H. Joseph Grayling, 
ignor by mesne assignments to Tucker Rubber 
Buffalo, New York. 
Process of molding pneumatic casings. A. A. Frank, Milwaukee, 


assignor by mesne assignments to The Fisk Rubber 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 

hollow rubber articles. C. W. Steele and 
The Miller Rubber Co., both of 


Wisconsin, 

Co., 

Method of 
R. T. Griffiths, assignors to 


Akron, Ohi 


making 


making tire beads M. A. Marquette, assignor to 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 


J. B. Brennan, 


Method of ads. 
The Fisk Rubber Co., both of 


Method of making cord stock for pneumatic tires. 





Orange, New Jersey. 

Tire bead and method of making tires. E. E. Davidson, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
Method of making hollow rubber articles. F. F. Brucker, assignor 

to The Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

Method of making tires F. G. Neal, Springfield, and D. F 
Logan, Chicory alls, assignors to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Fal in Massachusetts. 

Process of m ibber shoes. J. Kamborian, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 


The Dominion of Canada 
Method of mak holl rubber article 


ing 1ollow t having a_ whistle 
A. H. Bates, Cleveland Meights, i 


Ohio, assignee ot 


F. T. Roberts, Yonkers, New York, both in U. S. A. 
Method of making hollow rubber articles. A. H. Bates, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, assignee of F. T. Roberts, Yonkers, New York. 








Kingdom 
, such as rubber, etc. Soc. 
] re de Marignan, Paris, and 
llancourt, Boulogne-sur-Seine, France. 
lls C. H. Gray, 106 Cannon street, 
Germany 


Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


(September 25, 1923) Method of producing colored designs on 
thin sheet rubber. Gummiwarenfabrik. Carl Plaat, Koln- 
24). Method of making hollow body closed on all 


rubber or other plastic masses that can be hardened. 

Pick, Zurich, Switzerland; represented by: S. Meier, 

f ‘ Method of making seamless tires. Richard 
Hagemann, Hamburgerstrasse 41, Braunschweig. 

(June 21, 1924) Mass vulcanization of tire covers. Jacobus 
Spyker, Amsterdam; represented by: Dr. A. Mestern, Berlin 
Ss. W. 48 

(November 2, 1923). Method and apparatus of making rubber 
sheets and molded i directly from ‘rubber latex. The 
Anode Rubber Co., Limited, London; represented by Dr. W. 
Karsten 


and Dr. C. Wiegand, Berlin, S. W. 11. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


“HUKRW AREN 
weg & Sohn A.-G., 
lustrated, 352 pages, 6% by 9 inche 


HE first edition of this work appeared in 1915. Since then such 


‘TE HNOLOGIE DER KAUTS( 


riedrich 


BY KURT GOTTLOB. 
Br | Paper 


I lished by aunschweig at 


progress has been made in the knowledge of the technology of 
rubber that rearrangement of and additions to the older work 
became necessary. The present edition is divided into introduction 
ind a first part dealing with general technology of rubber and a 
second part treating of the special technology of rubber goods. In 
the first portion the plantation rubber industry, physical properties 
of rubber, testing and examining crude and vulcanized rubber, com- 
pounding, vulcanization and accelerators, aging, are the principal 
subjects discussed. The second part treats of hard and soft rubber 
goods as technical goods, toys, footwear and accessories, rubberized 
fabrics, tires, by the hot vulcanization method, and of cut sheet 
(patent-gummi) and seamless rubber goods by the cold cure 
process. 
There are several illustrations of machines and apparatus, graphs 
f subjects. 


and tables, besides an index of authors and one 
Frequent reference is made to foreign authors, particularly to Eng- 


lish and American investigators. 


“ZSIGMONDY-FESTSCHRIFT.” SUPPLEMENT TO THE KOLLOID 
Zeitschrift, No. 36. Published by Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden. Heavy 
paper, illustrated, with frontispiece photo of R. Zsigmondy, 400 pages, 
9 by 10 inches. 

\ number of his friends, admirers, and pupils have collaborated 
under W. Bachmann and Wo. Ostwald on this special anniversary 
number of the Kolloid-Zeitschrift in honor of the sixtieth birthday 
of Richard Zsigmondy. 

The numerous articles in this volume cover a variety of sub- 
jects, one by Herbert Freundlich and Erust A. Hauser treating of 
the colloid chemistry of rubber latices. Besides the many plates 
accompanying the text there is a frontispiece, a fine sepia photo of 
the well-known investigator. 


New Trade Publications 


\N ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ENTITLED “PRESSURE REGULATING De- 
vices” which contains much information regarding balanced and re- 
ducing valves, and pump and draft regulators, is being issued by 
the Mason Regulator Co., 1191 Adams street, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

MUCH INFORMATION OF VALUE TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY APPEARS 
in the sixth annual edition of “Facts and Figures of the Automo- 
bile Industry—1925 Edition,” as issued by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison avenue, New York, 
N. Y¥. 

Tue Apri, 1925, issue or THE Tire RAte Book Is AS USUAL AN 
excellent quarterly review of conditions in the tire industry. The 
present issue contains some valuable data regarding balloon 
casings. 

\ii ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG EN- 
titled “Tructors—Material Handling Equipment” is being sent out 
by The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer 


of electric industrial tractors and trucks. Some of the well- 
known rubber companies are included among the users of the 


Elwell-Parker products. 
Mvucu 


sixteenth annual report of the council of The Rubber Growers’ 
It was 


INFORMATION ON RUBBER PLANTING APPEARS IN THE 


gs? . as ~~ 
Association, Inc., for the year ended December 31, 1924. 
found convenient to also include in this report the association s 


transactions during the first three months of 1925. 


DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING THE FIRST CHEMICAL Egutt 
ment Exposition, to be held June 22 to 27 inclusive in Providence, 
Rhode Island, appears in a bulletin entitled “The Flow Sheet,” 
now being published by the Association of Chemical Equipment 
Manufacturers, 1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

AN ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ENTITLED 
“The Story of Rayon—the Newest Textile Yarn” is being sent out 
by The Viscose Co., 171 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 
Velocity Function of the Viscosity of Disperse Systems. The 
author suggests that all the deviations of colloidal solutions from 
the Hagen-Poiseuille law should be grouped together under the 
Such deviations are shown in the 


name of “structural viscosity.” 
influence of change of pressure or rate of flow on the viscosity. 
Even with colloids exhibiting “structural viscosity,” measurements 
in the ordinary capillary viscosimeter with a constant height of 
filling are trustworthy and are termed “isomanic measurements.” 
\ simple pressure-viscosimeter is described for measuring the ef- 
fect of variations in the rate of flow. The capillary viscosimeter 
is modified by using a short, narrow capillary with an upper lens- 
shaped bulb and by increasing the length of the arms to 20—50 
cm. The filling tube is wide and is graduated throughout its 
length. The instrument is calibrated for water for different 
heights of filling—Wo. Ostwald, Kolloid-Zeitschrift, 36, 99-177 
(1925). 

Acid-Resistant Rubber Coatings. A brief description of the type 
of compounds, the mechanical difficulties of coating and the elec- 
tric methods of testing for leakage applicable to acidproof linings, 
coverings, tubes, etc. Emphasis is laid on the value of paraffin 
wax and of graphite in such compounds and the necessity for a 
careful choice of cure for a given formula.—F. Ahrens, Chemiker- 
Zeitung, 48, 748 (1924). 

Laboratory Tests of Airbag Compounds. 
f current methods of manufacture of rubber airbag 
Tests are described which were designed 


This is a detailed 


description 
compounds and their uses. 
to determine the best type of rubber compound for maximum re- 
sistance to cracking in use. This was carried out by heating the 
compounds (1) in the presence of air under pressure at 287 
degrees F. and (2) immersed in S at 80 degrees, 100 degrees and 
130 degrees. The relative value of different accelerators and the 
extent to which compounds could be loaded to advantage were 
studied particularly. _In hot air there was no marked difference 
in the rate of oxidation which could be attributed to the specific 
action of the accelerator, the resistance due to the accelerators be 
ing of less influence than the deterioration due to “depolymeriza- 
tion.” In sulphur, however, the different accelerators imparted 
widely differing resistances to cracking. The addition of a large 
volume of fillers tended to increase the resistance both to heat 
and to oxidation. Those accelerators which were of least influ- 
ence on the vulcanizate with widely varying proportions of sulphur 
had the most favorable influence in increasing the resistance to 
cracking in the sulphur immersion test—A. H. Smith and H. K. 
Eckart, India Rubber Review, 24, No. 11, 78, 80, 94, 98 (1924). 

New Research on the Cause of the Elasticity of Rubber. (Ger- 
man). J. R. Katz, Gummi-Zeitung, May 1, 1925, 1044-5. 

Progress in Solvent Recovery. (German). Dr. K. G., Gumurti- 
Zeitung, April 17, 1925, 960-2. Diagram. 

Rubber Mill Phenomena. “There may be in the mixing mill 
a closed mechanical circuit in which more energy than is taken 
from the external source is circulating.” This extraordinary and 
abstruse new theory is discussed and illustrated by various analo- 
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Para-Nitro-Phenol as a Mould Preventive. Part IV. The tr 
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, 243-4 
Color Mixing 1 \ , nal 
Notes on Standardization in the Rubber Industry. A cussio! 
ihorcmwere mannke sugested 
g I y( 
| R er Ind \ pril 1925 
, J nr 17 ] 5 
\y 92 
The Colloid Chemistry of Rubber Latices. A comprehens 
é \ l i ¢ iract $ [1] t 
H. | EK. A. Hauser, /ndia-/ urnal, April 25 
a ae 19095 652.655- 603-606 
ind \ : ) 


Some Problems of the Paint and Rubber Industries. A 


April 23 


read before 1 Oil and Color Chemists’ Associatior 

1925. A ‘ the analogous problems in the paint and rubber 
mdus n of the bearing of particle size and shape 
and t | iwing.—B. D. Porritt, India-Rubber Journal 
May 2, 1925, 691-693 


Rubber Mixing Mill Phenomena. \n analytic 
har f rubber mixing, “showing that there is a clear, 


the me 

concise mathematical reason for the rapid wear upon 

the g the high pressures obtained in practice upon the 
yurnal llustrated—Francis J. Bostock, [ndia-Rubber Journal 


May y ] 25 731 / 32 
The Coloring of Rubber Products.—Mark S. Grant, Ru 
1ge, New York, April 25, 1925, 57-59 
Vulcanization and Accelerators. Part II. 

f New York, April 25, and May 10, 


André Du 
1925, 60 


Serial 


bose, / 
61: 7 


The Standardization of Wedge Belts. Gummi tung, April 3 


1925. 898-900 Tables, diagrams 


On the Influence of Inorganic and Organic Accelerators on 


the Temperature of Rubber Mixings During Vulcanization, III. 
F. Kir ” \pril 3 Graphs, 


From the History of Rubber. III. Gummi-Zeitung 


1925. 892-895 


April 10, 


1925, 941-944 


On Impregnating Cotton Threads and Fabrics with Rubber 


National Fiber 
April 17, 


mmunication tron 


Hol and), uy 


es t is ( 


Delft 


Latex. 
emmi-Z citung, 


Rese if 
1925 58.90% Tables 





Judicial Decisions 


Terkelsen Machine Co. vs. Pierce Wrapping Machine Co. Unite 
States Circuit | t of Appeals for the First Circuit. Appea 
from the District ( United States for the Distri 

f Masachusetts. \ 5, 1925. No. 1800. 


presents an appeal from the decision of the Fed 


I ‘ art cp 
al D ct Court for Massachusetts, where the verdict was ren 
lered that there had been an infringement by the Terkelsen Ma 
e ( of pa s Id by the Pierce Wrapping Machine Co 
lecree of the District ( was later reversed by the order 
e | t \ppeals, the case being remanded to the first 
me ( t witl ons to dismiss the bill, the appellant 
. s 
\ppraisers’ Decisions 
ited State vs. Globe Overseas Corporation (No. 2481) 


United States Court of Customs Appeals. Appeal fron 
Board of United States General Appraisers, G. A. 8867 (T.D 


? 

[ 
40424). Protest against the assessment of duty by the col 
Ne WW Yi rk 


lector of customs at the port of 





Nov S Es.—The merchandise involved in this appeal 

\ nvoiced S ve Ity sponges It was described by the ap- 

praiser as “novelty rubber sponges in the rm of dogs, Santa 

laus, clowns, et n of this office suitable only for 

tl imusement ( was returned by the appraiser, 

nd assessed for duty y the collector, as toys, at 70 per cent ad 
em, under paragraph 1414, of the tariff act of 1922. 


test to the ollector’s classification, the importer 
is prope rly dutiable at 25 per cent 


1439, as 


manufactures of india rub 





id em unde igraph 

‘ not specially provided for, or as sponges at 15 per cent ad 
lorem, or manufactures of sponges at 25 per cent ad valorem 
der paragraph 1447, or as toilet brushes or other brushes at 


45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1407 


General Appraisers sustained the protest, and 


eld that the merchandise was dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem 
wer paragraph 1439, as manufactures of india rubber not spe- 
al provided for, and the Government appealed. The final 
decision was that the previous judgment should be affirmed.— 
Treasury Decisions, Volume 47, No. 19, page 41. 


of Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
April 24, 1925. 


Protests 965918, etc 
York) 
PRINTERS’ BLANKETS.—Printers’ 


viet value under paragraph 266, tariff act of 1913, are claimed 


No. 49253 
( New Before Board 2, 


blankets classified as cotton 


dutiable as manufactures in chief value of india rubber at 10 per 


cent under paragraph 368, or at 25 per cent under paragraph 369 
or 254. Importations under the tariff act of 1922 were classified 
at 40 per cent under paragraph 921 and are claimed dutiable at 
25 per cent under paragraph 1439, or under paragraph 907 or 1440. 

Opinion by Weller, G. A. It was found that the printers’ blank- 
ets in question are imported in rolls about 24 yards in length and 
inches wide, made of soft rubber and used on lith- 
graphic presses, and that the word waterproof is never applied 
to them. They were held dutiable on this record as manufactures 
in chief value of india rubber at 10 per cent under paragraph 368, 
tariff act of 1913, or at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439, tariff 
act of 1922—Treasury Decisions, Volume 47, No. 19, page 21. 


from 30 to 67 


ARGENTINA INCREASES TIRE IMPORTS 


During the past three the imports into Argentina of 
American-made tires and tubes have steadily increased from a 
total value of $1,141,545 for 1922 to $1,317,512 for 1923, and $1,- 
551,422 for 1924. Values for casings during years 
are estimated at $987,187, $1,125,720, and $1,290,836, respectively, 
the figures for inner tubes being $141,640, $159,983, and $159,322. 
Values for solid tires advanced from $12,718 in 1922 to $31,809 in 


1923, and $101,264 in 1924 


years 


these three 


FD TR Ge ee 








an 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Flexible Rubber Base for the Telephone 


NI f the newest uses for rubber is as a substitute for the 


felt pad of the telephone base The manufacturer claims 
that the rubber is a decided improvement, 
eliminating all shocks and microphonic noises and { 
issuring a clear telephone conversation, as well 
s preventing marring or scratching the polished ¢=S7] 
surface of a desk. The rubber base pad may be 
id in brown or green.—A. H. Irvin Co., In | \ | 





1015 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





['wo-Color Picture Balloons a ‘ 
= , } - ’ 7 “te ) S ndius hi +n 
The Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, Ohio, Telephone 
unufacturer of balloons, balls, tubing and molded with Rubber 
bber goods, is marketing an attractive line of Base 


balloons imprinted with representations of popular 
haracters from the comic sections of newspapers and also a line 
f two-color picture balloons representing birds, etc., in their natural 


coloring 


Rubber Waistline Reducer for Men 


The brother of the rubber corset 
and reducing girdle for women is 
the automatic waistline reducer il 
lustrated It is made of light 
weight soit pliab'e rubber, extrem 


ly flexible, and employs a “vac- 





uum applicator” which is designed 


to give automatic massage with every breath and 


' . e 
t every step, according to the manutacturer 
\ The same principle is applied to a hip-length re 
princi 

\ - . mn 

\ \ ducer for women’s wear.—Dr. Thomas Lawton, 
wl) 19 West 70th street, New York, N. Y. 

Rubber Supre-Macy Tires 

Reducer : . 

and R. H. Macy, Mth street and Broadway, New 

\utomatic York, N. Y., is marketing a line of 32 by 4 six- 


Massage ply cord tires and gray rubber tubes under the 


Device a eget oss 
trade name “Supre- Macy [he descriptive sales 


slogan is: “High up in Quality; still down in 


price.” 


Rubber Suction Cups on “Kiddie Toylette” 

\ bathroom accessory which is its own best salesman is a de- 
vice to make the adult seat available for infants and children. It 
is provided with rubber suction cups which the weight of the 
child presses against the adult seat, thus holding the accessory seat 


in place. When desired, it is simply placed over the adult seat, 


and when the cover is raised as far as it will go it locks itself 


automatically with a latch bar on the side arm and an attached 
spring clamps onto the standard seat. A safety strap is provided 
to hold the baby in securely. When not in use the Kiddie Toy- 
lette is released by tripping the latch and lowering the cover. It 
may then be folded compactly and stowed away.—Kenney-Mc- 


Candless Corp., 1030 Jay street, Rochester, New York. 


THERE WAS BORN RECENTLY TO THE DuN top Tire & RUBBER 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, a husky new oversize tire, the Bus 
Truck Special, built for strenuous heavy duty taxi and truck 
work. This is a six-ply tire containing very flexible cord material 


and special cushion stock. 


Cigarette Extinguisher and Ash Tray Combined 

The “It’s Out” cigarette extinguisher and ash tray pictured 
has a rubber ring around its base, which makes it of interest t 
rubber dealers, but its gen- 
eral handiness and small re 
tail price promise to make it 

best seller among smokers’ 
supplies. The cigarette 1s 
simply slipped into the tilting 
tube and “it’s out.” Then a 
Hip of the finger dumps it 
into the tray, which is of 
porcelain enamel mounted 
on the non-scratching base. 
rhe tray is easily taken out 
for washing, so that the 
smoker’s comfort is not 
marred by untidiness or the 


smell of smouldering tobacco. 





Cooper Oven Thermometer 
Co., Pequabuck, Connecticut “It's-Out” Cigarette Extinguisher 
Inflatable “Airaft™ for Sportsmen 

The “Airaft” illustrated is made of multi-ply rubberized fabric, 
he same as is used in the manufacture of balloons and dirigibles. 
No framework of either wood or metal is used, the design of th 
inflated members being relied upon to give the boat its torm. 


This makes it possible to roll it into a small parcel when deflated 


so that it will ft into the 18 by 12 by 5 inches carrying case pro- 
vided or into any form convenient for storing. The boat is 
in four compartments, divided by watertight bulkheads. These 


compartments are inflated separately, about one minute being re- 


quired for each. There are two seats thwarts 12 inches wid 
ind 24 inches Jong. With two passengers aboard the draft is 
about two inches, and practically the same trim is maintained 
with only one aboard because of the buoyancy of the inflated 


end member. The bias fabric is very durable but in the event 








The “Airaft” in Service 


of a cut it can be repaired with a patch and rubber cement. It 
is practically unsinkable, the manufacturer claims, and is adapt- 
able for duck hunting, fishing, and water sports generally as 
well as for a tender for seaplanes and as a life boat or extra 
for airplanes and submarines. When reversed it makes a good 
air mattress for campers.—Airships Incorporated, Hammonds- 


port, New York. 
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THE 
“Woof-Woof,” the Jumping Puppy Advance Model of Valve Inside 
Woot’ 1s The makers of the “Instant-On”" dust and valve caps have d 
signed a valve inside which they claim will overcome the usu 
causes of tire valve trouble 
“ The delicate spring and 
stem are pri tected against 
amming, bending or dam 
age by a metal barrel whic! 
completely incloses them, as 
rH \ ‘ shown at 1 in the illustra 
s re t Che threaded sleeve 
edate t 2 is” swiveled whic 
iy prevents tl large rubbe 
Aver gasket fro turning the 
( l43rd common cause of worn- 


New 


“W oof-Woof™ 





Without 


Jumping Band 


New Lambert 30 by 5 Cushion Tire 


addition to its “Trublpruf” line the Lambert 

ver ( Akron, Ohio, employs its usual construction, 

les running clear through the body ft the tire; 

e is wider than the 30 by 5 pneumatic now stand- 

é of one-ton Ford trucks, which it is designed 

1 e tread design is different The diameter of 

ve ils insuring ereate resilenc ider he ivy 

gh speed. The final inside diamet f the rim has 

t nform to the smaller wheel Two sturdy 

on t wheel tself, e be g ext de n the out 

iw that it takes the pia t me ttached 

led with holes { It< 

Specially Shaped Teething Ring 

‘ t te g ring ill ed is its distinctive fea 

pure ibber s t ] Idi Y desig ed t 

mouth and to afford a d grip for the hand 

{ ! earest thing a mother’s finger The 


JORGENSEN 
HYGIENIC TEETHER 
PAT. A 


LO.FOR 





the actua It furnished t dealers 
“ t t t t itt a4 { 
ing tw 1 * _ aity ( 
Pent Vania 
Lowell Tube Tester 
I ell Equipment Manufacturing ( Lowell, Mas 
1 pe ia ¢ ‘ ; nd leaks in 
t e Ss Tw teel rine é g maller tha 
ind a spe prepare g are employed. 7 
p 1 tting and « 1 tightly by means of 
Ile g being ed t gh the larger Then the 
ted and immersed the testing tank The netting 
t ™ ible t inflate the tube fheiently s that any hole 
ed wever small The teste ca e } id in all 
ror high pressure to 7:30 ball 





valves. As 


a second line of defens 

against possible loss of a 

a carefully tapered meta The Dill Valve Inside 
seat is placed right above 

the rubber gasket at 3, making metal-to-metal contact at 
effectually sealing the entire unit. 

\t the point marked 4 is a soft rubber gasket which const 
tutes the valve seat, and the end of the metal sleeve, 1, whi 
seats on it is especially hardened and burnished to prevent its 
sticking to the rubber gasket below Dill Manutacturing C 
Cleveland, Ohi 

Shoe Sole Made Like Cord Tire 


and 
like 


cons¢ 


skid-proof, are 
constructed 

tire, 
the 


cord 


quently, manu 





facturers claim, th 
Sole 


Gro-Cord Work 


give cord tire wear 


These soles are made for both work and sport wear—for work 


men who are really hard on shoes and likewise for the golfer, wh 


must have a skid-proof sole and yet have comfort. The cords it 


ill Gro-Cord soles are placed on end and this feature alone accounts 
for much of th vearing qualit The Lima Cord Sole and Heel 
( Lim )] 
Remington Shock Pad Tire 
\ npr ement tl 
' tire mprises 
a rubber cushion cov 
ring the enfire interior 
f the tire. Nine points 
superiority for the tire 
t S$ equippe ] ire cited 
| the manutacturers 
among these being tl 
assertion that the shock 
pad reduces stone bruis- 


ing and fabric breaking 


to a minimum, supplies 


strength 





and greater flexibility, 
operates at low air pres- 


sure without injury. dis Remington Shock Pad Cord 


tributes all shocks over a larger area without carcass strain 
reduces heat generation, and provides a sidewall that will effect- 
ually resist side blows.—The National Tire & Rubber Co., East 
Palestine, Ohio 








Gro-Cord soles are 
flexible, comfortable, 
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Windscreen Wiper with Rubber Squeegee 
he manufacturers state that the “Mansada” windscreen wiper 
llustrated is proving a popular number in Great Britain. It 
tails at a low price with 
25 per cent discount to 
e trade, and is used on 


oth single and double 











creens. The rubber 
squeegee is slightly pneu 
natic and keeps tight on “Mansada” Windscreen Wiper 

he glass, giving a clear sweep across the glass and cleaning 
Mansell & Adams, Ltd., 


utside and inside at the same time. 
<1 Farringdon street, London, E. C. 4 


Improved “Marvel” Paper Punch Has Rubber Feet 

The Delmar Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is offering 
the trade an improved Marvel punch, shown herewith. This 
punch is con- 
siderably 
heavier and 
strong. 

throughout than 
the punch of the 
same name 
which has been 
on the market 
for a number: 


of years The 





New “Marvel” Paper Punch ase ts Cast 
metal; the 

handle on which the strain falls is of malleable steel and is there- 
fore practically unbreakable. This punch is equipped with a gage 
which is marked in such a manner that sheets can be easily and 
juickly centered for punching. The gage also helps to hold the 
sheets in place while being punched. The punch is equipped with 
rubber feet and is finished in olive green enamel, the trimmings 
eing nickel plated. There are several stock sizes for the punch 
ng of different diameters of round holes and also a punch for slit 
l 


cs 


The Roller Bearing Cushion Tire 


\ cushion tire designed by B. C. Swinehart 


t increase resil- 


ency and riding qualities and at the same time furnish ample 





‘arrying capacity to 
take care of over 
loads employs solid 
rubber rollers which 
rest inside of holes 
running clear 
through the tire. Un- 
ler normal loads the 
rollers do not func- 

n, as the support- 
ng rubber walls be- 
tween the holes are 
made the right size 
to balance the load 
and furnish a cush- 
ion. Under an over- 
load, however, the 
tread of the tire at 
the top of the hole rests on the rubber roller, and this arrests 








The Swinehart Koller Bearing Tire 


the depression and prevents the coltapse of the tire. It is claimed 
that this type of tire has stood up perfectly for months under 
severe overload conditions and has been satisfactorily tested on 
Ford trucks carrying 5,500 pounds.—Roller Bearing Cushion Tire 
Co., Everett Building, Akron, Ohio. 





North Eastern Straightside Flap 
The North Eastern Rubber Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey, is 
manufacturing a new straightside flap of rubber reinforced with a 
specially woven fabric which adds tensile strength without per- 
ceptibly decreasing the stretch and which fits like a glove over the 
rim. The rubber surface insures against rust from moisture 


and the toughness of the fabric eliminates the danger of damage 


from the tire iron in mounting or removing the tire 


Rubber Grip for Tennis Rackets 
\ “Correct Grip” for the tennis racket is the latest development 
f the manufacturers of the “Correct Golf Grip’and is made 
along the same lines. It is all-rubber, molded in one piece, the 
grip portion being finely corrugated with criss-cross lines which 
prevent slipping of the hand even when the rubber or hand is 
damp. A heavier smooth portion finishes it at the tip. As in 





“All-Rubber” Tennis Grip 


the golf grip, it fits close to the shaft and requires no whipping.— 
\rmstrong Golf Grip Corporation, 1222 North Charles street, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Rubber and Fiber Rugs 

The Textile Rubber Co., Mystic, Connecticut, is manufacturing 
a line of rugs and floor coverings under the trade name “Santex.” 
These are made of pure rubber, throughout which interlocked 
textile fibers are evenly incorporated. The finished product has 
the appearance of a soft napped surface and feels like fine felt. 
The rugs are finished on both sides, making them reversible, and 
are waterproof, dustproof, and non-skid, whether wet or dry. 


“The Aquaplane” Floats on Rubber Balls 
An English manufacturer has combined the idea of a pleasure 
raft and a safety device in what he has termed the “Aquaplane.” 


It will carry 








comfortably two 
or even three 
yersons and may 
be used with or 
without a sun 
inopy and be 
pre pelled by sail 
or paddle. The 
frame consists 
of two side bars 
and an end bar, 
with canvas 
strips between 
the sidebars for 
seats. The rub- 


ber ball floats, 





one at one end Me on 
and two at the 
other, may be in- 
flated by mouth 
or pump. There 
are no bolts or 
nuts and it is very easily assembled. Deflated and rolled up it 
weighs about twenty pounds.—The Bathing Yacht Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., 10-11 Jermyn street, London, S.W.1, England 








The “Aquaplane” With Sail Attached 
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Internationally Known Rubber Expert 





Putnam Balloon Tire Patent Questioned 


Co., Akron 


Goodrich 


¢ 


Work presidet t The B F 














: H Ohio, when interviewed concerning the Putnam patent purporting 
\\ perimter €! man ’ ‘ 1 } j 1 
, ver the balloon tire idea, stated that in his opmion the paten 
Pa ( late .. 3 
a thee did 1 ve properly brought to its attention the history 
N \ M 24, 1925 , ; ' , 

: the cord tire The low pressure tire, he said, had its genesis 

M P I! 11, 1885, a ' ; ; " 
this country in the manufacture of the Silvertown tire. This 

r S On . . 

; ee ginal Silvertown was featured by a carcass of two-ply cable 
we Fees ( truction, and the idea was brought over from England 
vhere the same e had been made and sold for several years 
’ _ le ( irri f “Palmer Tyres.” 

. M WW NK said 
uf } ‘ 
} pl | have before me italog published by The Palmer Tyre Ltd 
‘ s been it possession for about fifteen years. This 
- I : rhe us f tyres of large diameter for increase: 
I ‘ is now become an accepted motoring 
af ) miort alone large tyres are mucl 
) m ‘ le t n t me It is the combination of 6-inch or 
/ Pals i the low pressures at which they can be 
¢ { I - “* 
, that s rbs nd i s comfortable riding an 
- ‘ l wu ] y larger the cord tyre the 
} ( pre ‘ in rut On pages 
’ R | 25 ar \ Ip cars fitted w 7-inch Palmer core 
‘ muc 1 e in this catalog to the same effect, an 
~ cera e pu ed testimonials and press notices dated in 190 
W. E. Roberts ‘ <ing parallel with the claims of advantage 
g ree ve think, theref that the appearance 
( | { n tonishment I-nglish cousins 
\ 7 ssu Palmer tires was broug 
» 10 and ¢ n n a car owned by P 
D nd Rubber ( The n who applic 
p It true th alloon tire idea 
fu eat he \ is country at st, although ther: 
S S pressure, t walled pneumatic tires maak 
iirplanes d g ul The wheel « with whicl 
. M r’utnal s connected is entitled to ¢ Sit credit for its 
> cusing the attention of the industry and tire users upo 
’ ves e hall tire idea I do not feel that 
stly be regar« vy idea ¢ able I { tect by 
pat 
g l , Mr. W nted out, had all 
hast ( i virtues e ball n tires of today 
‘ the pate uld not have been issued to Mr 
Putnam with a full knowledge of the facts 
} ( {) e General Tire & Rubber ( Akron Ohio, State 
t company was m icturing balloon tires before the 
P in pplic vas 2 ted They regard the balloon tire 
st lea e man b is a general development of the 
le ndustr 
, Lett f O R |. A. Swinehart, organizer the Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co 
eres U Atters “om F eaders | : : 
nteresting I I ul adel d himself an inventor, said he did not believe the Putnam patent 
Accuracy of Test Gages id stand a irt test 
The idea of making a pneumatic tire larger, with fewer plies 
Y S ( g I d designed to stand up inflated with less air pressure, is not 
Os M aa patentable, he stated. It was used in this country several years 
RHI efore Putnam applied for his patent, August 13, 1920. As well 
} t ? ‘ \) r 1 P — - ‘ 
take out a patent for short skirts for women, simply because they 
i ag ~ np ire popular and their popularity proves they are more than merely 
ecting t gage aiding i development in the art of dressmaking, he added 
. INCREASE IN AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER TOYS 
1,,] ¢ thy lect te eT NT 
pou 
‘ the gage During the first three months of the present year United States 
, » chee ening the ¢Xports of toys and games, at a total of $702,447, represented a 
’ ; diam v in value of 19 per cent as compared with the corresponding 
, | ; - ead sure we the varter of 1924. This increase was due entirely to shipments of 
1 n , 0 - ‘ eo in bber toys which, with a value of $318,028, gained 62 per cent 
a the 1925 period All other types of toys decreased. 
Vv lack press gages we ——-— 
] + ; ’ why) ' n cet » 4 > ’ 
de ead weight gage which ot in get a Durtnc Marcu AND APRIL OF THE PRESENT YEAR JAPAN'S 
vate i tions under al sditions : ar . . 
ate indicatior nder all conditior exports of rubber tires were valued at 300,000 yen and 500,000 yen 
.' hit » Q@ 1995 EF : ' . . : 
Chicage May 8, 19 E. J. Capy & ( respectively. Yen averaged $0.4097 in March and $0.4176 in April 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


HE automobile industry which affords the basis for tire pr 
duction, has been operating at record rate of production the 


past quarter, that for May bidding fair to exceed that for April 


ese conditions have stimulated capacity production of tires and 


bes. The large tire companies have maintained output of tires 


nd tubes on full schedu 


te at that rate 


; 
I¢ 


es for some months past and plan to oper- 


wr the next 60 days, at least. This means that the 


seasonal summer slackening of tire output will be postponed at least 
month or more and therefore will be of correspondingly shorter 
ration 
| « » nide i all stror ~ at 1 { cT le I ibbe five » rise t 
gener il expectat that tire prices May again be increas¢ ) 
15 per cen b VE lune | 1} | 15 T he irgest increase 
1 probably be b , res 1 30 3% cord and fabric 
vl were not includ c s May 1 
Comparis the t goods 1 factured s ‘ 
s year ‘ ais £ ¢ ‘ : ling period of last vear is 
rded the t t t r the st five n s his vear t 
1 has taken 25 t a p t r ¢ ve of con ; 
s lies than it c m« t last I Chis fact wil 
“ mos str o] ‘ t ¢ ads « tire 
t. whic represents 75 to & cent n sfacturs her 
voods 
ng type it has : ( b e tire authority that 
ce there are several m ( vy on the road equipped t 
k I clincher tires the square é tire I] t 
liminated before another 5 6 years 
Continued high prices for crude rubber have stimulated the é 
f reclaimed rubber, which in its best grades can be most advantage 
usly used bec se ( its standardize quality, technical character- 


Manufacturers 


cals, insulation, 





in the important branches of footwear, mechan- 


I + 7 . ~ol ] Sana 
d rubber, et are scarcely less inconvenience 


in tire manufacturers by the « xh prices demanded 
for crude rubber ese lines a fair volume of 
rders under strongly competitive he usual seasonal 


lecline 1s approa 


sundries, althoug 


The high cost 


try is facing will no doubt result in advanced 


products 





in footwear and 
h specialties in these lines are active 
1ortage of crude rubber that the indus- 


prices lor all rubber 


Financial 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations 


‘irestone com 
Firestone Ist pfd 
Firestone 2nd pf 
General com 
General pf 
Goodrich com 
Goodrich pfd. 


f 


Goodyear com. V. T 


Goodyear pfd. V. T 


Goodyear pr. pfd 


Miller com 
Miller pfd 
Star com 
St 


ur pfd. 
Swinehart com 
Victor com 


Victor pfd 


May 2 su] ‘ Otis & Co., Cleveland, Oh 
Last Sale Bid Asked 
8 7 30 
11¢ 14 118 
g 85% 9 
24 240 
10 101 '% 
95 
( O74 1) 0 
{ 16% 
r. ¢ 104 
125 105 
10 102 
4 17 Ss 
{ 0) 
. . : 
4 | 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
M 1925 





lay 20, 192 
High OW ast 
\jax R ‘ m l 8 ] x 
Fisk Rubber J ( 163% 
Fisk R ver, 1 ; 4 
Goodrich, B. F., ¢ ; 
Gocdyear Tire & R 7 7% 73% 
Goo ear Tire & R r f 04 
Kelly-Springfield Tire. com . 18 8 34 
Keystone Tire & R € 2 
Lee Rubber & T 1 1334 13% 
States R 1 4¢ 4 45 4 
nited States R ‘ Ist pf } a8 R34 


Fisk Earnings Show Increase Over Last Year 


The Fist Rubber | ’s et sales for s x months ended April 3 A 
25 re estin ted it $29, 17 5,000 W th operating pre fits atter de 
pre af but before interes nd ederal taxes $2,80,01 rom 
vhich is deducted interest and other charges $525,000 and 
r current Federal taxes of $290,000, leaving net earnings 
$1,985,009. This compared with the same period last year with 
t sales S23, 200.14 \ increase f ppr natel 28 
per ce net ea gs $755,000, an increase ipproximatel 
160 yx cent 
Net sales for the 2 t \p Eg S vear § \ i ncerease 
4.) px cent and earnings a ncreast I ( UU per 
cent compared witl e same month last year 
Production uton le sings and tubes rt six months 
ender April 3 1925 sl S an increase OI! p Kimate 33 per 


cent over the same period last year, and to meet the demand for 
Fisk products their plants are now producing 26,000 automobile 


ings and 32,000 automobile tubes daily against 18,000 automobile 








s and tubes at this time last year 
Fisk is one of the rubber companies that anticipated their 
rubber requirements, and commitments for forward delivery are 


at prices considerably below the market. 


Faultless Rubber Co. 


\ recent offering of about 10,000 shares of no par value com 
mon stock of the Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, at $25 a 
share, has been over-subscribed, it is announced by officials. The 
stock after being listed on the Cleveland exchange, sold $3 above 
the offering price. The company manufactures a diversified line 
of rubber goods, including druggists’ sundries, toys, balloons and 
sponges. It specializes in contract work for special products 
Organized in 1903 in Akron, the concern moved to Ashland in 


1907. Dividends have been paid since 1910, and assets have grown 





from $325,000 in that year to $2,300,000 


The Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 

Sales during the first quarter of 1925 by the Lee Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., 33 West 60th street, New York, N. Y., totaled $2,475.,- 
217.46, the company also reporting a surplus of $1,956,897.14, and 
a profit of $5,374.76, as compared with a deficit of $112,000 for 
the corresponding first three months of 1924. Sales of solid tires 
during the 1925 period are especially noteworthy, these repre 
senting an increase of 136 per cent over the first quarter of 1924. 
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Ames-Holden Tire & Rubber Co. 


Ames-Holden Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Kitchener, Ont., 
reports f December 31, 1924, current assets of $495,306 and total 
$135,278, leaving net working capital $360,- 

28, ag $258,906 at the end of 1923 


New Incorporations 


\ ee. ng & or ( , It M 13 (New York), $50,000 In 
t I ( 1, Jos. Frie Ann Weisbach, all of 47 West 34th 
N y ( I a] hice, Manhatta To manufacture dolls, 














TI - Har t 928 State street, Schenectady, all in tate of New York. 
Principal office. Schenectady, New York To deal in automobile tires and 
accessories 
Karalan, I: May 7 (New York), 100 shares, no par value. Incorpo- 
rators: L. V. Festger, 203 West 66th street, New York City, Edna m 
melweit 4 Ft Washington avenue, New York City, and \ L. Cardno, 
743 92nd street. Elmhurst, Long Island, all in State of New York Prin- 
cipal office, Manhat To manufacture rubber goods 
The 1 Rubber Co., Inc., February 13 (Connecticut), $40,000. Officers: 
Ty. R. Sar resider 1. R. Wheeler, vice-president, Chas. E. Wheeler, 
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The Rubber Trade in the East and South 





Factories pr ing tires and inner tubes are turning out these 
goods to their full capacity due to the fact that neitl 
facturers nor dealers carried over stocks adequate to 
spring demand of automobile manufacturers and motorists. The 


fact that automobile sales of April and May are of record propor- 


tions has also profited makers of automobile topping. The impera- 
tive demand for these goods in some instances required day and 
night operation by the topping mills to secure adequate volume of 


production 


plants are operating on less than a full week basis and 


I 


Footwear 


hat on reduced schedules except on such specialties as tennis and 
sport shoes and bathing slippers. Druggists’ sundries factories 
are also entering the annual period of seasonal slackness apparent! 
inevitable in their lines. Insulating wire capacity has recentl 
been increased. There is much business available at increasing] 
competitive rates. 

Capacity for heel production was much overdone even befor: 
the large manufacturers of leather shoes equipped plants for mak 
ing their own heels. So large a percentage of the heel require 
ments having thus been provided for outside the rubber industr 
proper, large manufacturers of heels are compelled to curtail out- 
put and the small companies are seriously handicapped by the keen 
competition that results. 

In general mechanical rubber goods lines, hose, belting, packing, 
molded articles and specialties output is being maintained on fairly 
full schedules. Price advances in mechanicals are expected June 1. 

Joseph A. McNulty, 114 Liberty street, New York, N. Y., im- 
porter of red oxide, is on his way to England to visit his principals, 
Leach, Neal & Co. His plans include a tour through Belgium and 
France 

Jenkins Brothers, 80 White street, New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of valves and mechanical rubber goods, have purchased 
outright the corporation known for many years as the H. A. 
Rogers Co., 87 Walker street, New York, N. Y., dealer in rail- 
way, mill, mining and contractors’ supplies. The Jenkins company 
will continue to carry some of the goods in which the Rogers 
Executives of the first-mentioned 
Farnham Yardley, president; Frank T. Swain, 
vice-president; C. V. Barrington, vice-president; W. Byron Rufe, 
secretary; and A. Eugene Brady, treasurer. 


organization has specialized. 


concern include: 


\. P. Cobb, vice-president of The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 
Front street, New York, N. Y., was elected president of The 
American Zine Institute at the organization’s annual meeting 
during April, in St. Louis. Mr. Cobb has been identified with the 
Institute since its formation, having previous to the recent election 
held the position of vice-president and chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., manufacturing and 
importing chemists, 709-717 Sixth avenue, New York, N. Y., now 
capitalized at $6,000,000, represents a consolidation of the interests 
of the original company and the Niagara Electro Chemical Co.. 
the latter organization having formerly been a subsidiary. 


M. Rothschild, crude rubber broker, who for nine vears has 


25 Beaver street, is now located at 66 Broad 


maintaine offices at 


street, New York, N. Y. Elliot H. Simpson, a member of the 


Rothschild organization, is now in Singapore, investigating rubber 
conditions there 

On May 1 Thompson-Weinman & Co., Inc., dealers in rubber 
chemicals, moved to new offices at 52 Vanderbilt avenue. New 


The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Inc., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
“orl "., Specializing in reclaimed rubber, is increasing 
ts facilities by extensions to its plant at Akron, Ohio, as well as 
the construction of a new office building. J. S. Lowman is first 

By the middle of June enough equipment will have been in- 
stalled in one of the large units of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., 
Buffalo, New York, to raise the plant production of passenger car 
casings an additional 4,000 a day. The present equipment provides 
for a daily output of 6,000 such casings. The new shop, measur- 
ing 562 by 120 feet, is only one of the 18 similar units at the Dun- 
lop works. An additional 4,000 tubes will also be produced daily, 
while the company’s cotton mill, at Utica, New York, is now for 
the first time working with a night and day shift. The Dunlop 
plant has been designed for a maximum daily output of 24,000 


casings and tubes. 
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he Textile Rubber Co., Mystic, Connecticut, has been recently 
incorporated and capitalized at $40,000. Operations have been be- 


gun in a factory building owned by the Standard Machinery Co., 
a manufacturer of special machinery, some of it for the rubber 
industry. The Textile company is now producing “SanTex”’ tile 
flooring and rugs, the material representing an incorporation of 
textile fabric with rubber by means of a special process. Officers 
of the organization include: Joseph R. Sanford, president; John 
R. Wheeler, vice-president; Charles E. Wheeler, treasurer; Nor- 
ton C. Wheeler, secretary; and Samuel M. Sanford, assistant sec- 
retary. Joseph R. Sanford has been the inventor of a number of 
processes now being used in the rubber industry. 

The Swinehart Rubber Co., 46 Allyn street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, a distributer of Swinehart tires, has been reorganized and the 
following executives chosen: Harry W. Bigelow, president and 
tl urer; Fred B. McClunie, vice-president and sales manager; 
George B. Kinsler, secretary. 


month of May has brought but little change in the industrial 





situation among the rubber manufacturing plants of Rhode Island. 
All the plants are operating cautiously and with as near full time 
is possible. The producers of novelties keep fairly busy, as do the 
tire concerns, but the shoe wear firms have hard time keeping the 
working schedule intact notwithstanding that for months a cur- 
tailed time card has been in effect. The National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, Rhode Island, has been a slight exception because of a rush 
order of considerable size that necessitated the placing on of a 
larger force and an extension of hours. This splurge, however, 
is nearing a finish and notices have been posted that the overtime 
run will be discontinued about the middle of June. 


Considerable interest is being manifested in the coming seven 
teenth semi-annual convention of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers that is to be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 23 
to 27, at the Biltmore hotel. Visits to commercial and industrial plants 
and the staging of an immense exhibition by the Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association in the State Armory is planned. One of the 
features of the convention will be a visit to the plant of the Revere 
Rubber Co., one of the subsidiary plants of the United States 
Rubber Co., where the production of mechanical rubber goods, 
rubber thread, golf balls, bathing caps and aprons of colored rubber, 
dipped rubber goods, hard rubber goods and other specialties manu 
factured at this plant will be explained. 

At the Carolina Mill in Carolina, Rhode Island, business 
has been very brisk in the production of a specially prepared auto- 
mobile lining for tops and several car loads are weekly shipped to 
the Ford Co., at Detroit, Michigan, which has the entire output of 
this concern. 

The Board of Fire Engineers of Bristol, Rhode Island, has re 
cently awarded contracts to the following for equipment for the fire 
department: United States Rubber Co., 1,200 feet of fire hose; 
Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 700 feet of fire hose: 
Combination Ladder Co., Providence, Rhode Island, twenty rubber 
coats. 

The Providence Insulated Wire Co., Providence, Rhode Island, 
has commenced the erection of a one-story brick addition to its 
plant on Wadsworth street, which will be 125 feet in length and 63 
in width. The new building will be used for manufacturing pur 
poses and will be equipped with modern appliances. 

A warehouse building at Fifth and Locust streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been leased for branch purposes by the United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

\ steady increase in business is reported by the Continental 
Rubber Works, Erie, Pennsylvania, the company specializing in 
“Vitalic” rubber products: Additional floor space has been secured 
by the enlargement of two of the buildings, while the power plant 


equipment has been improved. Executives of the organization in- 
clude: Theron R. Palmer, president and general manager; Alex- 


ander Jarecki, vice-president; Albert FE. Caldwell, secretary; 
Charles S. Colemand, treasurer; and Herman M. Reinecke, assist- 
ant treasurer. 


The Union Rubber Co., Zelienople, Pennsylvania, has been com- 
pletely reorganized, and the following executive personnel ap- 
pointed: J. T. Budinger, general manager: N. W. Brownfield, busi- 
ness manager; and J. W. Moore, superintendent. The company 
reports that since the resumption of operations under new manage- 
ment conditions have greatly improved, the plant output now being 


500 tires daily. 


On May 1 the Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen Co., Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, sold its entire plant to a corporation which will re- 
enter the market with a line of high grade pens. The facilities 
of the present factory will be increased, and the production of the 


Wirt pen, with its distinctive features, will be continued 

\n increase in production is being planned by The Cord Tire 
Corporation, Chester, West Virginia, where the present output of 
inner tubes, at more than 1,500 a day, represents an advance over 
the 1924 figures of practically 150 per cent. The April schedule 
of 750 tires a day is also below demands, while the output of 
balloon casings is being steadily maintained. C. H. Purviance is 
advertising manager. 
naimtained at Charlotte, North 


Business at the stock warehouses 1 
by the Hood Rubber Products 


Carolina, and Memphis, Tennessee, 
Co., Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts, has grown to such an extent 


that the organization has installed branches at these points instead 


of the former stock depots. W. W. Duncan is manager of distri 


bution 


Changes in U. S. Rubber Executive Personnel 

George H. Mayo, formerly head of the sales department of the 
general division, has resigned these duties, but will remain with the 
rganization as second vice-president. 

Herbert E. Smith, formerly general manager of the export de- 
partment, is now general sales manager of the general division 
of the company 

In addition to the office of comptroller, William O, Cutter was 
elected vice-president of the company at a recent meeting of the 


organization 





The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


The monthly meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
of New Jersey scheduled for May was postponed because of the 
annual golf tournament held at the Trenton Country Club by many 
of the Trenton rubber manufacturers, which lasted a week. Those 
who participated included A. Boyd Cornell, secretary and treasurer 
1f the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co.; J. Cornell Murray, 
treasurer of the Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., and John 
R. Lambert, of the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. A number 
vf other prominent rubber men were daily spectators at the 
tournament. 

The recent advance in crude rubber is expected to stimulate the 
tire trade to make another price increase. One of the largest tire 
manufacturers in Trenton announced another advance in prices 
of both tires and tubes, effective May 15. Some dealers are laying 
in a supply of tires before the prices continue to go up, while 
others say they will wait to see what the effect will be later. One 
tire manufacturer said that his concern had plenty of crude rubber 
on hand and that no more raw material would be purchased until 
the market took a drop. Manufacturers of mechanical goods 
also feel the effect of high cost of crude rubber. There has been 
a curtailment in production of tires at the majority of Trenton 
plants, but the mechanical line is holding its own. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, announces that 
the new Murray cord tires and Empire balloon casings will be 
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placed upon the market soon 
21 and 22-inch rims has been redesigned and now has a heavy 
The Murray com- 


pany continues to operate 24 hours a day, while the mechanical 


raised flat tread, which insures uniform wear 


goods department is running about 80 per cent capacity. The 
concern announces another increase in tires, effective May 15 

The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
lersey, reports business as slackening up considerably, the concern 
heing compelled to cut down on its output of both tires and tubes 

Israel Richmond, proprietor of Richmond’s Tire Shop, Trenton, 
N. J., 
in Trenton and vicinity 

While business at the plant of the United & Globe Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey, has dropped off a little the concern reports 


as been appointed distributer for Sterling tires and tubes 


running at normal capacity 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is ex- 
periencing a dull season at the present time and orders have 
dropped off in some departments 

When the plant, stock and equipment of the Bergougnan Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, was put up for sale a few weeks ago, 
no bids were received and Charles E. Stokes, the receiver, an- 
nounced that another attempt would be made to dispose of the 
factory shortly. The federal court has advised the receiver that 
not less than $250,000 would be accepted for the plant and equip 
ment 

N. S. Conover of the Murray Rubber Co. and Lloyd A. Case of 
the Essex Rubber (¢ have been elected vice-president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Trenton Association of Credit Men, a 
newly organized branch of the National Association of Credit 
Men. Fred V 


chosen as one of the directors 


3echtel of the American Oil and Supply Co. was 


C. Edward Murray, Jr., president of the Murray Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., recently made a business trip to Chicago in the 
interests of his concern 

Philip Papier, proprietor of Papier’s Auto Supply Co., will 
shortly remove his place of business from 105 East Hanover street 
to 25 East Hanover street, Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Papier 
handles Michelin tires and tubes 

Harry Shomo and Charles Paxson, both of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, have been added to the board of directors of the Fisk 
Flap Rubber Tube Co., Camden, New Jersey, of which Paul H 
Wendel, Trenton, New Jersey, is president 

Walter E. Sanders of the Essex Rubber Co. was elected president 
of the Engineers’ Club of Trenton, New Jersey 

Judge Bodine in the United States District Court has confirmed 
the sale of the Spartan Rubber Co., Yardville, New Jersey, to 
Michael Gilinsky, Milton Mirken, A. Rosenthal, and H. A. Rosen- 
thal, for $40,250 

A possible dividend of about 30 per cent of their claims is in- 
dicated for the general creditors of the insolvent Howe Rubber 
Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The receivers’ report 
shows receipts of $242,600.34; administration expenses, $42,734.13, 
and a cash balance of $199,866.21 
$606,197.81 


Approved claims amount to 


William E. Crowley, superintendent of the Lambertville Rubber 
Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, recently visited the various branches 
of the Goodyear Rubber Co. in St. Louis, Chicago, and other 
places in the West. He also visited the plant of the Servus 
Rubber Co., Rock Island, Illinois 

H. W. Soul, for the past twelve years connected with the Miller 
organization as New York branch manager, has recently, as special 
factory representative, joined the sales forces of the Braender 
Rubber & Tire Co., Rutherford, New Jersey 

The Dickinson Cord Tire Corporation has removed its offices 
from 220 West.19th street, New York, N.-Y.,-to-its recently -pur- 
chased plant in Nutley, New Jersey. F. S. Dickinson is president 


The Murray balloon tire for 20, 


The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, is now 
being operated on a flat five-day week, the factory being closed «: 
Saturdays. The company announces that the new working hour 
schedule is not a signal of declining business but the normal cond 
tion in this industry at this time of the year. 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


The development of The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing C 
Passaic, New Jersey, specializing in mechanical rubber goods 
has been confined almost entirely to growth out of the company’s 
earnings, and at present no bonds or preferred stocks are out 
standing. The organization's properties, valued in 1923 at £100, 
000, now have a depreciated book value of $4,914,274.95. For ;: 
period of 16 years the company has maintained an unusually goo 


dividend record 


Expansion Program of John E. Thropp’s Sons, Inc. 


The business founded in 1878 by the late John E. Thropp was 
originally carried forward on a small scale at Lewis street, Tren 
ton, New Jersey, the organization gradually developing, however, 
until on August 17, 1894, the four sons of the founder were taken 
into the business and the name of the concern was changed to 
John E. Thropp and Sons Co. On the death of the father the 
name was altered to John E. Thropp’s Sons Co. With the begin- 
ning of the present year a reorganization program was instituted 
the company leing incorporated on February 2 as John E 
Thropp’s Sons, Inc. 

Che new plans of operation have included the purchase outright 
of all the machine shop equipment at the Lewis street plant, and 
also the foundry in its entirety, the whole property consisting 
of five acres of land. The foundry contains 35,000 square feet 
of floor space and is equipped with thoroughly modern machinery 
for the production of gray iron and semi-steel castings. The 
pattern shop has 2,500 square feet of floor space and is equippe 
with electric driven pattern making tools and necessary space 
for storage of lumber. One pattern storage building contains 
15,000 square feet of floor space, and another similar structure 
devoted to the company’s patterns represents 5,000 square feet 

In order to provide ample room for the new machine shop build 
ing, which will measure 80 by 160 feet and will cost approximately 
$135,000, additional land has been recently purchased adjoining the 
When this new structure 
has been completed and is in operation the company will be able 
to handle all the work under one roof, from raw materials to 
finished product. The office building at Bloomsbury and Mill 
streets is being thoroughly reconstructed, and will include private 
and general offices and the engineering department. 

The present executives of the organization include: John E 
Thropp, 3rd, president, with direct supervision of the machine end 
of the business; James W. Thropp, treasurer; Ralph Ryan, vice- 
president, with direct supervision of the foundry department ; H. A 
Sutterley, secretary; Harry P. Messlor, sales manager; and L. A 
Moreland, chief engineer. The four last-mentioned officials have 
been connected with the organization for a number of years. 


factory property on Bloomsbury street 


Self-Sealing Inner Tube 

The illustration of the 
grown Scientific Tube 
shows plainly how the rub- 
ber of the tube closes 
around the intruding ob- 
ject and follows it as it- 
is withdrawn, effectually 
sealing the opening made. 
The self-generated heat of 
the contact with the road 
while the «tire: is" in* service’ vulcanizes the repair.—Self-Sealing 
Auto Tube Corporation, 332 Park avenue, Newark, New Jerses. 





Brown Scientific Inner Tube 
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The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Generally speaking, the rubber mills of Massachusetts continue to 
be in active operation. Footwear plants, which have been turning out 
large tickets of tennis lines for the summer trade, are now operat- 
ing only four or five days a week. Tire and inner tube plants are 
operating at full schedule with no early reduction expected. 

Mechanical rubber goods plants are fairly busy with seasonal 
lines and such general goods as belting, hose, packing, etc. The 
rubber heel trade has fallen off considerably, due partly to the 
depression in the leather footwear industry. The same is true of 
molded soles, the demand now being chiefly for tan rather than 
black. Makers of crepe rubber soles are very busy supplying the 
summer demand for this popular type of golf and tennis shoe sole. 

Insulated wire and cable plants are operating on full schedule, 
and Massachusetts building permits are in such volume as to assure 
a continuation of this activity for some time. This condition has 
also been of material assistance to rubber flooring manufacturers. 

Druggists’ sundries, weatherproof clothing and rubber sundries 
plants are for the most part operating on part time. 


The Department of Commerce announces in its summary of data 
collected for the biennial census of manufactures, 1923, that 55 Massa- 
chusetts concerns employing an average of 6,675 wage earners re- 
ceiving wages amounting to $7,564,678 produced rubber goods, exclu- 
sive of rubber boots and shoes and tires and inner tubes, to the value 
of $38,253,559. This compares with 50 concerns in 1921 employing 
an average of 5,024 wage earners receiving wages amounting to 
$5,316,020 and producing rubber goods to the value of $28,786,812 
In 1923 ten Massachusetts concerns employing an average of 12,528 
employes receiving wages amounting to $14,650,810 produced rub- 
ber boots and shoes to the value of $56,917,929. This compares 
with eight concerns in 1921 employing an average of 9,347 wage 
earners receiving wages amounting to $8,868,857 and producing 
rubber boots and shoes to the value of $36,700,126. 

The outlook for future business for the Panco Rubber Co., 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, is reported as being very promising, the or 
ganization continuing to run its factory night and day, as it has been 
doing for the past five years. A plant addition has been recently 
constructed, and enough new machinery installed to increase pro- 
duction approximately 75 per cent. A new fireproof brick and 
steel building, measuring 110 by 60 feet, has also been erected for 
warehouse and shipping purposes, as well as for housing the general 
offices. The company specializes in Panco soles, taps, and heels. 

The Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, manufac- 
turer of rubber and canvas footwear, rubber fabrics and clothing, 
and molded goods, will soon erect a five-story concrete building, 
measuring about 85 by 100 feet, and costing approximately $90,000. 
With the completion of this structure, which will be devoted to 
rubber and canvas footwear, the Cambridge organization will have 
in the five buildings of its plant a manufacturing space of about 
150,000 feet. 

The Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brookfield, Massachusetts, is 
now doing a considerable business in rubber floor tiling. John R. 
Rooney, formerly chemist for the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., and for a time with the Boston Belting Co., is in charge of 
this work. 

It was only about a year and a half ago that Messrs. Bierer 
and Davis of the technical department of the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, developed the oxygen 
aging test which enables this company to predict in a very accurate 
manner how rubber goods are going to behave and how long they 
are going to last. So popular has the test become in this short time 
that today nearly thirty rubber companies are making use of it. 


Among the new business establishments in Greater Boston are 
Rub-Ce-Co., Inc., rubber manufacturers, 157 G street, South Boston, 
and the National Auto Tire Exchange, 362 Columbus avenue, 
3oston, Massachusetts. 


Although the current depression in the leather shoe manufacturing 
industry is more or less general throughout the country, its psycho- 
logical effects seem to be more pronounced in New England than 
elsewhere. The New England shoe industry is fundamentally 
sound, however. It has been suffering from the same economic 
problems that have beset the whole industry, plus a few purely local 
problems that are remediable if the parties to them will get to- 
gether. That this will eventually be the outcome is the confident 
belief of manufacturers of rubber heels and soles, cements and other 
shoe findings who are vitally interested. 

Yale tires and Aztec brake linings are now distributed in New 
England by the Pettingell-Andrews Co., 100 Brookline avenue, 
3oston, Massachusetts. 

The recent appointment as treasurer of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts, of Halsey E. Abbey to suc- 
ceed Louis A. Coolidge, recently resigned, has given general satis- 
faction in trade circles. Mr. Abbey has been associated with the 
company since the consolidation in 1900, first as chief accountant and 


later as auditor. 


Store-Door Delivery by the Railroad 


Motor truck and tire men are about to witness with much interest 
an experiment in railroading, never given a trial elsewhere, which 
may prove of far-reaching importance in freight handling if suc- 
cessful, and which promises greatly increased use of trucks and 
tires. 

Store-door delivery, which has been discussed for a long time, 
is finally to be instituted in New England. The Boston & Maine 
Railroad announces a plan of direct collection and delivery to com- 
mence about June 1 at Boston, Lowell and Lawrence with the 
prospect of extending it to the other cities and principal towns on the 
Boston & Maine system as it proves its value. 

The railroad proposes to contract with existing trucking com- 
panies for this service wherever practicable rather than to engage 
in wasteful competition. It is to be noted that this pick-up and 
delivery service in the three cities named is to be entirely optional 
with shippers and receivers of freight. 

In connection with the store-door delivery, although as a sep 
arate proposition, the Boston & Maine is considering the use of 
motor truck transport for less carload shipments between Boston 
and Lowell and Lawrence in each direction. This service will 
include the handling by motor truck of merchandise to and from 
railroad terminals at most of the intermediate points on these lines 
These intermediate truck movements are expected to displace the 
present local freight trains. This is along the same lines that the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central Railroads have been develop- 
ing for some time past. Both of the latter roads have found it 
possible to handle this extensive local freight business by motor 
trucks at a great saving to themselves and with a great improve- 
ment in service to shippers and receivers. 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


While the leading rubber companies in Ohio are still operating 
practically at capacity, the spring production peak appears to have 
been reached. A general slowing up in the industry usually occurs 
during July, but this is expected to come earlier this year on ac- 
count of the shortage and high prices for crude rubber 

Some of the smaller companies which have exhausted their sup- 
plies of crude rubber are already operating on reduced schedules, 
and many will close down completely unless relief is afforded soon 
in the crude rubber situation. 

As prices of tires and other finished products have not been 
advanced to keep pace with the fast rising rubber market, the 
margin of profit has been severely cut for the manufacturer. Most 
of the farge -companies, like Goodyear, United States, Goodrich, 
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Firestone, and Miller, still have enough rubber on hand to meet 
tor the next three or four months, but the price 
ot the raw material is figured. in the manufacturing cost at a con- 


siderably higher figure than at the beginning of the year 


Loud prot gainst the Stevenson restriction act have been 
made by consumers, following the “squeeze” in the rubber market 
during M vhich boosted the price to 70 cents a pound, com 
pared with 45 cents at the end of April and a low of 17 cent; last 
sume tr’ tations are the highest m effect since April, 
1918 

| Ke | t tiie t riaue larwzely\ to i de crease 

tapping and gathering activities on the plantations during March, 
following he rainfall January and February, coupled with 
heavier | \ nsumers and speculators Chere wa als« 

| \ traders short of rubber 

W idespre t tions have been made ft another advance in 
tire prices by Ju 1, and it seems imperative that new ‘schedules 

t] bh« com] Ss expect ft Dp ite 
x shy lu alle " es 
nche € opmiot ide authorities Prices 

n ese ¢£ t ed e readjustment 
May ! 

TT} " irket e fact tha iny 
companic ck crude ber it ehouses have « 

bled t tire p it pre t cheap leve ( tton 
il x g he weve ind heavy buying is re 

ported | kers. Commitments are being made as 1 
ead Septem! Octobe 

Chere litth inger tl ear of either manutactur r 
dealers |} mit erstock with tires or other finished products 
Output of t tor being shipped promptly to dealers, who 

t n [x consume v1 t kee ng large st K 1 
sheis ‘ t e tl tox smalle y 

, " 

1} ef ! is accelerated the 
den i u s ce il rs \p 
proxima ) es ‘ being n ‘ he Akron 
district, al epresents about one-half the total tire out- 


Rubber ( probably is in the best position regarding its crude 
rubber re rement Goodvear has 20.000 acres of crude rubber 
Pp tat ~ m t p ise agencies m om 
gapore nts in t ir East [The company con- 
tracted late last r for more tha x months’ of its normal rub- 
ber requirement Goodyear obtains about 8,000 tons of rub- 
ber annually from its plantations, which is about 10 per cent of 
ts ar Pn umption 

T he Mar el ] re & R ibber Lo Ml ins eld, O} 1 has l ised 
the | defunct Ashland Rubber Co. at Ashland. 
Equipped th n rn machinery, the Ashland plant has a capa 
cit 1 OOM mobile tires and 1,500 tubes a day About 4,- 
S00 ’ eing manufactured at the main plant of the 
Mansiield com] hich is reported to be enjoying a prosperous 
busine 

Legal entanglements ver patents ave beer cleared tor both 
the Lambert & Rubber (| and t Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
Co. by the recent decision of the United States district court of 


appeals in the case of the Lambert company against William A 
Brubaker The Cincinnati court held that neither the Brubaker 
patents on tire molds nor Lambert patents were being infringed 
The Barr Rubl Products Co.. Sandusky, Ohio, has enlarged 
its dipped goods department by the erection of an additional 


building, the new construction providing 2,000 more square feet 
of floor space. Both the dipped goods and molded goods depart 


ments are at present being run at capacity Nelt Barr is pres 


ident of the concert 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the Williams 
Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, the appointment of the fol- 
lowing executives was announced: J. K. Williams, president and 
treasurer; H. L. Williams, vice-president; F. C. Vandergrift, 
secretary and general manager. The above officers, with Charles 
8. Raymond and F. E. Holcomb, constitute the board of directors 
rhe organization has decided to resume payment of dividends on 
the preferred stock at the rate of 7 per cent a year, a dividend 
134 per cent being voted for the first quarter of 1925 

Machinery from the dismantled plant of the Rotary Tire & 
Rubber Co. is now being installed at the factory of The Pharis 
Tire & Rubber C 


has also completed some necessary railroad connections. Opera- 


Newark, Ohio, while the latter organization 
tions at the Pharis plant are on a three-shift basis, and approxi- 
mately 2,000 tires a day are being turned out. Carl Pharis is 
general manager 

Sales of tires for future delivery are sufficient to keep the plant 
f the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, operating at capa 
city until September. The company is experiencing difficulty in 
manufacturing enough tires to take care of its growing business 
rhe factory is turning out 1,300 tires a day, nearly 75 per cent 
f this output being large size bus and truck tires 
everal hundred thousand dollars’ worth of new machinery is 
veing installed at the plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohi When improvements are completed, the company 
will manufacture about 4,000 more tires a day. The demand for 
on tires 1s reported to be particularly heavy, nearly 80 per 
cent of output being of this type 

More than 50,000 rubber belts a day are being manufactured by 


the Trump Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Tire production consists of 


ibout 350 30 by 334 cord casings a day. 

The Fidelity Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohio, has increased its 
production schedules from about 400 to 600 tires a day. Large 
demand is reported, particularly from Southern dealers. 


XS 


} 
Sales al d 


earnings of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, during the first four months of the current year have shown 
a substantial increase over the same period in 1924. In some 
districts Goodyear sales ran as high as 60 per. cent over last 
year. Earnings for the first six months of the year are ex- 
pe cted to be more than $5,000,000, compared with $4,173,000 re- 
ported last year P. W. Litchfield, vice-president and factory 
manager, has notified Goodyear employes that no vacations will 
be granted this year until after July, at least, owing to the press 
f work in the factory. The plant is operating at full capacity, 
with three eight-hour shifts. 

The Mooney Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has just been incorporated 
for $10,000. It will operate as a sales and distributing company for 
a varied line of rubber products. Offices will be opened soon in 
Akron and Cleveland. P. C 


(ox, secretary. 


Mooney is president and J. Earl 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is completing a new 
$125,000 mill room factory building, which will increase the capacity 
f the plant about one-third. The addition is two stories high, and 
will house all milling operations. Mohawk is producing around 
1,400 tires a day, four times the output reported in the same 
period last year 

Improving conditions in Europe has provided a fast growing 
market for Am 





rican made tires, according to L. D. Brown, 
treasurer of The B. F. Goodrich Co., who has just returned from 
a trip abroad 

Samuel Broers, manager of the export department of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., has just returned from. Europe. 

W. O. Rutherford, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., and 
president of the Rubber Association of America, is scheduled to 
sail from New York June 11 to attend the convention of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at Brussels, June 21-27 
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The Good Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is now carrying on opera- 
tions in its recently completed plant. Some new equipment has 
been installed which during the summer will be still further aug- 
mented. Specializing in the production of toy balloons and rubber 
novelties, this company has doubled its output during this year as 
compared with the year previous. W. D. Good, president of the 
organization, has had previous connections with several well- 
known rubber companies and was at one time general manager of 
The Wooster Rubber Co. 


An addition to the plant of The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, which increases the factory capacity by about 30 per cent 
has been recently completed and is now in use. The new building 
forms the main entrance to the plant and in it are housed the 
general offices. 

J. Q. King has been elected president of the Falls Rubber Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, succeeding M. J. O'Donnell, who has re- 
signed after heading the organization for the past eleven years 
Other executives include: G. D. Kratz, vice-president; W. S. 
Campbell, general sales manager; O. C. Nelson, secretary; and 
W. P. Kline, treasurer. The Falls company is considering a pro- 
gram of expansion, and additional equipment is soon to be installed 
Sales last year amounted to $3,000,000, this representing a 54 per 
cent increase as compared with the year previous. The present 
plant output includes 1,400 casings and 8,500 inner tubes a day. 


\ change of name is announced by The Serton Rubber Co., U. 
B. Annex, Dayton, Ohio, which formerly carried on business as 
The Regal Rubber Co. The name has been derived from the last 
three letters in the names of both the company’s president, C. R. 
Keiser, and the treasurer, C. C. Marston. The organization 
specializes in the manufacture of rubber half soles. 

The Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co., Edmund street and 
Michigan avenue, Dayton, Ohio, is engaged in the production of 
mechanical rubber goods, hard rubber and bakelite goods, and 
rubber heels. Business conditions are reported as satisfactory, and 
the company is finding it necessary to install additional equipment 
and various plant improvements costing approximately $15,000 
At the recent election of officers Joseph F. Westendorf was chosen 
president; Harry Gerstner, vice-president; and John Westendorf, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Operations at the plant of The Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, 
Ohio, are on a basis of twenty-four hours a day, the factory being 
about thirty days behind on production. Considerable new ma 
chinery is at present being installed. Sales are said to be unusually 
good, although 
naturally a little 
stimulated by the 
advance that be 
came effective 
May 1. Demand 
during the pres 
ent vear repre 
sents a_ decided 
advance over the 
correspond 
ing months = of 


last year. 


Firestone Tire 
Price Read- 
justment 
The  readjust- 
ment of tire 
prices, effective May 1, as announced by 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, does not affect fabric casings, 31-inch 
cords or balloon tires, but represents increases of 5 per cent on 
prices of regular cord tires, and a 10 per cent advance for tubes, 


solids, and truck and bus pneumatics. 


the Firestone Tire & 





Plant of the Bridgwater 


In commenting on this readjustment program, Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, president of the Firestone organization, made extended refer- 
ence to the high price of rubber on May 1, claiming that restric- 
tion measures were responsible for the situation. “Today,” said 
Mr. Firestone, “crude rubber is 45 cents a pound, 200 per cent 
higher than the price prevailing just before the restriction legis- 
lation was enacted. The average price of four popular sizes of 
cord tires today is about $22, about 25 per cent under the price on 
\ugust 1, 1922, despite the 200 per cent advance in the price of 
rubber.” The prices of tires, and the cost of crude rubber have 
been considered by Mr. Firestone in his calculations following : 


30x 3% 52x 4 33x4 33x 5 Average Rubber 

Cord Tire Cord Tire Cord Tire Cord Tire Price Price 
Aug. 1, 1922 $11.60 $27.10 $36.00 $43.75 $29.60 15 
May 1, 1923 14.00 31.25 $1.50 50.50 34.30 oan 
May 1, 1925 9.30 19.35 26.25 34. 22.25 45 


Sales Manager American Rubber & Tire Co. 

Edward L. Schmock, who a few months ago was appointed sales 
manager of The American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, in 
charge of both domestic and export 
departments, has had much experi- 
ence in the rubber industry. Born 
forty years ago in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and educated in that city’s 
schools, Mr. Schmock began his 
business career by becoming asso- 
ciated with certain railway organi- 
zations, later entering the rubber 
industry through his connection 
with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., where he remained for six 
years, employed in various capaci- 
ties. Becoming division sales man- 
ager for the Miller company, Mr. 
Schmock also served that organiza- 
tion for six years, the first three 





years in the South and West and 
Edward L. Sehmock the second three in charge of his 
company's affairs in the western 


division, including states bordering on the Pacific Coast 


The Bridgwater Machine Co. 

Originally known as H. H. Bridgwater & Co., The Bridgwater 
Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, has been carrying on business under 
ts present title since the vear 1906. The organization specializes 
in the production 
of tire molds, 
dies, cores, and 
other machinery 
for the rubber 
industry, and has 
ecently been in- 


stalling additional 


juipment and re- 
irranging its non- 
skidding, general 
ichine and In- 
dia core building 
lepartments. 
\side from the 
products above 
Machine Co., Akron, Ohio mentioned, the 
company manu- 





tures swing 





oints and bead trimmers, and is also licensed manufacturer of 
India building cores and watch case vulcanizers. The executive 
personnel of the organization includes the following: H. H 
Bridgewater, general manager; and F. D, Mason, general super- 


intendent. 
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The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 


Che Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, which has been 


operating under the Frank C. Herman, is 


being reorganized, 


receivership of now 


and data concerning the new executives of the 
company will soon be issued he factory is at present running 
twenty-four hours a day, with a production of 2,500 automobile 
casings, 4,000 inner tubes, and 2,500 bicycle tires, and the output 
of both tires and tubes is to be considerably increased 


Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc., manufacturer and distribu 


for the 


offices and warehouse to 


importer 
Chicago 


Austin 


ter of chemicals rubber industry, has moved its 
722-724 West 


facilities for handling business will 


a new building at 
avenue, where be greatly im- 
proved 

May l te 


temporary 


the Lundin Textile Co. will be in 
Building, 223 West Jackson 

Illinois, and after November 1 will be perma- 
/ 


nently located in the 


From November | 


quarters at the Brooks 
3oulevard, Chicago, 


> 


new Fabrics Building, 325 South Franklin 


street, Chicag: 
T he Mir neayx lis, 


America, Inc., 


Minnesota, branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
lvania has been 


building at 100 


Jeannette, Pennsv! 


moved from the Terminal Building to a four-story 


Third avenue With increasing business larger quarters had 
become necessary 

The \ x Lire (¢ [in Venve Colorac is NOW as a dis- 
tributing agent handling Aja lires B. P. Strickland is vice 
president 

lhe r e & Sup] ( Broadway at Biddle street 
Milwauke W ise S $ Ca QZ i wholesale nd tail bus 
mn sta tires s vell as tor le cces ries 
Peter ( Mel $1 preside t 

A siness 1s reported by the General Tire S s ¢ 519 
W B Muskogee, Oklahoma, a stribute Gener 
cord tire e sales department of the retailing organization is 
in charg C. U. Brewer, who was formerly connected wit! 
the India Tire & Rubber Ci 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast tire manufacturers and branch managers of mid- 


west and eastern tire making concerns are directly encouraging the 


organizatior in the large cities of all classes f dealers: and al- 


though the task of bringing the smaller distributers together even 


to discuss definite trade policies is. very difficult in many places, 
owing chiefly to keen rivalry, the organizers are sanguine of 
success nevertheless, especially since they have enlisted the active 
cooperation of the Automobile Trade Association and its various 
branches on the Coast The object of organizers of the tire 
dealers i not merely to “frustrate the knavish tricks” f the 


gyps but to sustain the prices established by all tire manufacturers 


and to correct various unsound business methods among whole- 
sale, retail lou stal me nt dealers, as well as t help the three 
classes to make more money with less friction 

Genet speaking, conditions in the rubber trade in the Coast 
territory are n better than a month ag The higher cost of 
crude bhe s afforded many retail dealers e 1 excuse for 
raising the prices of goods bought when rubber was much lower 
and by advising buyers that rubber may get dearer on account 
of reported shortage dealers have largely increased their volume 
of sales 

Tire makers and branch concerns generally have raised prices 
irregular] ccount of the rise in rubber, but one of the 
largest distributers in the West, a concern dealing primarily in 


automobile accessories but also marketing over half a million tires 
a year, declares that it has no intention of putting up 


for 1925 t 


prices 


on the products made for it. It expects its tire sales 


total over 600,000 units, largely high pressure casings 


Among the specialties, rubber flooring is “going over” par- 
It is in urgent demand. for new office buildings 
larger cities, and many representatives of eastern manu 


ticularly strong. 
in the 


facturers find it hard to provide goods fast enough. 


To supply the demand for rubberized floor covering and to 


manufacture rumerous other articles of rubber under processes 
for reclaiming and devulcanizing patented by Cyrus Field Willard 
of San Diego, California, the Rubber Products Company of Amer 
ica is building a 70 by 340-foot Class A factory at Huntington 
Beach, California. The capacity of the plant will be 5,000 square 
yards of floor covering and six tons of devulcanized rubber daily 
Actively interested in the concern are William H. Yetman, pres- 
ident, with the Union Carbide Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, and the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of Illinois; 
Mr. Willard, Frank G. Webb, former Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturer, secretary; J. K. Norstrom, organizer 
and former president of the Automatic Telephone Co. and who 
was secretary-treasurer of the Pyrene Co., assistant secretary 
treasurer: and Thomas B. Talbert, the Board of 
Supervisors of Orange county for sixteen years and a director 


formerly 


vice-president ; 


chairman of 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank, as director. 
James E. Whigan has been appointed factory manager of the 
new Keaton Tire & Rubber plant in the Potrero district of San 
which R. H. Keaton is president. The com- 


Francisco, and of 


pany has divorced its tire making from its rim business by form 





ing The Motor Rim and Wheel Service of California, with W. D. 
Smitn, president 
Harry T. Dunn, president of the Fisk Tire Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, attended the conference on May 4 in San Fran 
sco of all ( ia branch managers. He reported that in the 
trace 1 the entire country there was a steady trend 
back to normal and that the evils traced back to the too 
zealous selling of tires in 1923 had been pretty well corrected 
e stocks art t | ny means excessive, he said; and as to 
the balloon situation he stated that of the total Fisk produc 
tion of 30,000 tires daily in the company’s two factories 16,000 
are now balloons, and the proportion of balloons is steadily grow 


ing greater 

The Jack Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Washington, is enjoying 
much prosperity, its sales for the first four months of 1925 equal- 
ing those for the It is turning out a regular 
line of Jack fabric and cord tires, a full line of Jack full balloons, 
First National cord tires and tubes. The 
rubber 


twelve months of 1924. 


line of 
works 
goods and rubber covering of paper mill rolls also helps to make 
things President Jack White is in the East 
buying additional machinery and extending the market for Jack 
Vice-President R. H. Newell. A 
rubber, developed at the plant, is being 


and also a full 


tube department overtime. A good-sized line of 


hum at the plant 


products, according to new 


process of “tempering” 


tried out with much success, it is stated. 
With the plant running three shifts every twenty-four hours 
and doing the largest business in the concern’s history, President 


Mills, 


can not help feeling optimistic. 


Harry Huntington of the Huntington Rubber Portland, 


that he The com- 


besides many mechanical rubber goods, a large part 


Oregon, 
pany makes, 
of the rubber heels and soles used on the Coast, and a new pro- 
duct, the Huntington tan mark floors, is be- 
ing sold extensively to eastern and mid-west shoe manufacturers 
Another that of rubber shock 
automobile spring accessory for which the company has national 


says 


sole, said not to 


new line is Lewis erasers, an 


manufacturing and selling rights. 


The Western 


California, formerly 


Vulcanizer Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 
Dri-Cure Sales Co., making retreading and 
vulcanizing equipment, has opened a factory branch at 745 Polk 


street, San Francisco, in charge of John Weinheimer, 


To provide for Coast and Far East trade, the Natienal Lead 
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Battery Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, will build a large factory for 
making hard rubber cell batteries at Lacy and River streets, Los 
Angeles, California, on an acre site, the outlay being $250,000. By 
making batteries there, an average saving will be made of $1.25 
now paid for freight from St. Paul. L. J. Shields is president of 
the company. 

Involving an expenditure of over $100,000 the Samson Tire 
& Rubber Co. has just completed its building extension pro- 
gram, making the fourth steel addition to its plant in three 
years on its 10-acre site in Compton, California. According to its 
founder, President Adolf Schleicher, the plant has a daily pro- 
juction capacity of 2,000 cord tires and 3,000 tubes and is about 
to install additional machinery, some of it for making balloon tires. 
For nearly two years the working schedule has been three shifts 
for every day. The sales territory covers the eleven states near- 
‘st the Pacific, and it is expected that the gross volume for 
1925 will considerably exceed $4,000,000. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at its Los Angeles plant 
was averaging 5,000 casings and 5,500 tubes daily during May. 
An abundance of good help was always available, it was re- 
ported. 

The Hendrie Rubber Tire Co., Torrance, California, of which 
William Baker is treasurer and resident manager, reports sales 
steadily on the up grade, the factory outturn now averaging 150 
-asings and 300 tubes daily. 

All the Firestone branches on the Coast report a decided im- 
provement in business, the sales for the Southern California branch 
reaching 30 per cent higher for April, 1925, than for April, 1924, 
wccording to Elmer S. Firestone, Los Angeles branch manager. 

Los Angeles five years ago had what appeared then to be a 
flourishing organization of tire distributers, but sharp competi- 
tion developed and soon afterward it “blew up.” Recently, under 
the auspices of the Automobile Trade Association, 1353’% South 
Figueroa street, Los Angeles, California, another and so far suc- 
essful effort has been made to get the various elements in the 
tire trade together, considerable credit for the work being duc 
to George Bellis, chairman of the tire men’s division of the 
association. .At monthly luncheons and at other sessions the tire 
sellers are learning the advantage of knowing one another better 
and the benefits of cooperation. 

The Cactus Manufacturing Co., one of the largest makers of 
tire boots and patches in the Southwest, is adding to its factory at 
914 East 59th street, Los Angeles, California, and steadily in- 
creasing its sales force. C. J. Emmons is manager. 

A new concern in Los Angeles which is making steady head- 
way is the Nemer Tire Reconstruction Co., located at 5497 West 
Fernwood avenue, near Western avenue, the principal distribut- 
ing station of the twenty-six maintained by the company being 
located at 1350 Western avenue. The factory uses modern tire 
building machinery, having eleven complete building units, and 
is turning out 250 tires a day. The business is owed by M. J 
Nemer, and H. Geabhart is factory manager. 

A Phoenix, Arizona, branch of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been opened by J. P. Cahoon, Los Angeles 
branch manager, and M. W. Rigney placed in charge. 

Dr. Karl Frederick Kellermann, associate chief of the bureau 
of plant industry of the United States Department of Agricul 
ture, has just finished a survey of the west coast experiment sta- 
tions. He was, he said, very well impressed with the progress 
being made in developing various rubber-bearing plants of much 
potential value to the rubber industry at the government acclimati- 
zation station at Torrey Pines near San Diego, and about which 
much detail was given in THe InprIA Rupper Worip, November 
1, 1924. 


Recent visitors on the Pacific Coast included T. F. Manville, 


president of the Johns-Manville Co.. New York, and Harry S 
Quinn of the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


J. B. Hutchins, who for nine years has been connected with one 
of the Pacific Coast branches maintained by The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been reassigned to the Oakland, 
California, territory, after some special sales work in the East 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Canadian rubber manufacturers and dealers while not predict- 
ing any outstanding market developments are optimistic as to the 
future. At this writing tires and other rubber articles have not 
advanced in price, although crude rubber prices advanced re- 
cently. Active demand for all lines of rubber goods is reported, 
and the approaching season will show even more activity, espe- 
cially in garden hose and tires. 

E. E. Williams has been appointed manager of the branch main- 
tained at Ottawa by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. Mr. Williams has been associated with the Dunlop 
organization for the past nineteen years, his most recent duties 
having included the sales managership of the company’s automo- 
bile tire division. 

L. E. Levey, who succeeds Mr. Williams at Toronto, has also 
been long associated with the company, his fourteen years of 
service representing mainly the duties of salesman, although in 
1915 he was appointed assistant sales manager of the company’s 
mechanical division. 

Sporting enthusiasts are becoming more particular in their 
choice of athletic and sports footwear. Crépe soled sports shoes 
for men are in heavy demand and as the season advances will 
undoubtedly become more so. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, makers of rubber foot- 
wear, have organized a sales staff that will work in conjunction 
with their present wholesale distributers in the principal towns 
of Eastern Ontario and the Province of Quebec in an endeavor 
to render more efficient service to the retail shoe trade. Distri- 
bution through this organization combined with the wholesale 
distributers will be supervised by A. Upton at Montreal. 

The Paramount International Rubber Co., Ltd., Farnham, Que 
bec, will manufacture rubber products under what is known as 
the Paramount patented vacuum process. This process has been 
adopted under license on a royalty basis by prominent manufac- 
turers of rubber goods in many countries. 

The reason that Canadian manufacturers want protection is 
not that the cost of production is greater in Canada than in the 
United States, but that owing to the great difference in population 
the cost of marketing goods is much higher in Canada, declared 
W. H. Miner, retiring chairman of the Montreal branch of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, at the annual meeting of 
the Quebec division and Montreal Branch held at the Windsor 
Hotel the past month 

The Aero Cushion Inner Tire & Rubber Co. of Ontario, Ltd., 
Wingham, Ont., manufactures inner tires that withstand punctures 
and blowouts. The company will enter the American market with 
\ero cushion tires and arrangements have been made for estab- 
lishing a plant near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

G. Percy Shaw, formerly with the North British Rubber Co., 
Toronto, is now connected with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, and has been given charge of the sales depart- 
ment of the Goodyear golf ball for the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, California 

The death of William Tobin, who was well known in the city, 
occurred in Montreal recently at the Montreal General Hospital 
after a short illness. Mr. Tobin was for some years superintendent 
of the mechanical department of the Canadian Consolidated Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Thirty years ago he came to Montreal and 25 years 
ago entered the services of the company mentioned, with whom he 
remained until his death 
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The financial statement of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Ltd., for the year ended December 31, 1924, showed that the 
net sales amounted to $13,749,497 in 1924, as compared with 
$14,590,433 the 
ensuing year are as follows Gj. Bs &.. &. 
Hopkinson, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Sir Charles B. Gordon, Lt. Col. 
Herbert Molson, E. W. Nesbit, Lt. Col. Allan A. Magee, 
H. McMaster, W. A. Eden, G. W. Charles, V. E. Mitchell, K.C.; 
A. D. Thornton, W. Binmore 

The Montreal Rubber Works, 53 Rosel street, Montreal, will 
shortly inaugurate an advertising campaign featuring their new 


previous year. The directors reelected for the 


Sawyer, E. 


> 
AOss 


line of Velvet rubber soles 


The Quebec Rubber Co., Ltd., Quebec, has opened a Montreal 
distributing depot at 4338 St. Denis street for the sale of tires 
and tubes 

Ames Holden McCready Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been 
formed to take over the rubber footwear and tennis business of 
Ames Holden McCready, Ltd., in liquidation. The head office 
is at 45 St. Alexander street, with N. M. Lynn as sales manager 
for Canada 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Toronto, has removed from 
40 Wellington street, East, to 174 Adelaide street, West 

The motor vehicle law of the Province of Quebec has pro- 


hibited motor trucks over certain weights using the Provincial 


Highways. A new bill has been introduced to allow for greater 


loads than formerly where wheels are fitted with dual tires to 


provide for greater weight distribution. This is good news for 


tire manutacturers 





NEW HIGH FIGURE FOR RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS 

Shipments of American rubber goods during March, at $4,411,- 
107, represented the highest monthly total since the Rubber Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce was established in August, 
1921. This improvement is in part due to 
mobile tires, which goods have shown a steady advance since early 


larger exports of auto- 


1924, culminating in shipments during March of 151,352 casings, 
164,138 inner value $268,089. All 


bber products, with the exception of water- 


value $1,777,093, and tubes, 


classes, however, of ru 
proof rubber boots and shoes, have been of unusually good volume, 


and have contributed toward making the March total a record one 


Footwear exports during March included 46,310 pairs of rubber 
boots and 57,320 pairs of rubber shoes, an unusually good figure 


for this normally slack seasor Shipments of rubber heels and 


soles an ter 289,301 pounds ilue $89,321, the customers for 
these products not being limited as formerly to the Latin-Amet 
ican countri but including additional countries in Europe and 

trica The n conspicuous ad \ for thi class 

goods il by shipme Cal s « soled shoes 
in ng 508,801 pair lue $360,602 record pre usly 
exceeded t cca ' Marc 1923 ¢ t t 
numbe ad OR QR | 

Tr} M le me anical 1 ber ‘ was It ‘ t 
foe eowe and included s pments f 34975 p die f 
rubbe be $28,959 px hose in 172,282 pounds 
packing M 1 fairly good month for exports rubbe 
+} ¢ | 7, ] P 1 eC altic TI < | lie 
parti i rade in rubber balls, toy balloons, and ball 
novelties, the March exports it $135 RO4 representing a new higl 

Ad . port trade in these g ds during the past . 

totaled nearly $1,000,000 

There w ig 1 demand for American hard rubber products 
during M ( \ le the highe price ot ¢ ude rubber its als aid 
ing the An un scrap rubber industr American exports of re 
claimed rubber «a chiefly t Canada Ir general the March 
export trade in rubber goods was most encouraging 


“Crupe RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


rubber man 


the library tr ever progressive 


A Handy Chart for Rubber Engineers 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


Very often the rubber plant engineer desires to compute the 
number of lengths of pipe necessary to make up a pipe line of a 
given length, the number of lengths to reach a certain depth in a 
given well, the number of 
given 





make a 
Here is a chart 


boards to 
well, etc. 














that will give the number t ° 
of pieces by simply laying pS s 
. ' >? 7 
a straight edge across the ts : 
chart The number of ; > 
pieces of pipe, or the num- “ 10 
ber of lengths of board, Pe 7° } 
etc., is given in Column C, a + ~ +3 } 
> “2 . $ Ww } 
For example, if a pipe i wi o} 
“ ; , = uw 40 w 
line 500 feet long is to be dy - +60 U+20 
, : i os s lu +70 e 
built and pieces of pipe 9 < : Six « 
feet long are available, . 4 sv % 
° . ot ” + 30 
how many lengths of pipe ets rt « | 
: > . > 4200 
will be needed: sf Z Oi 
. , . zTé = z 
The dotted line running wt, +10 > 
. 7 + 50 
across this chart shows is a 
° ° . oma --7™ +¢o 
how easily it is done. —— +400 
se . +10 ON FO. 
Simply run the line through i“ ) pat 
~ - + oo . 
9, Column A, and 500, +20 & 
° yp Y = 
Column B, and the inter- —s 
section with Column C : od H 
shows the answer to be +20 + ae ; 
slightly over 55. In other 5 toae : 
_ . . + oot ; 
W ords, about 96 pieces ot Eas + F 200, 
pipe, pieces of lumber, etc. j + 2 
. =) : 
would be required to make +40 + 3008 
a total distance of 500 feet. = 7 ; 
It will be noted that the “Ftc 4aco 
range of the chart is very L 30 000 1 
ge < t . cna 1s very k soo 
great. It will take care of a 8 ¢ 











a total length varying from 
4 to 30,000 feet. The 
length of each piece may 
vary from 1 foot to 50 
feet, and it will take care of any number of pieces from 5 to 500. 

\s a matter of fact, the chart has no limitations whatever. By 
simply adding two ciphers to any figure in Column B, two ciphers 
would have to be added to the figures in Column C. Thus, if the 
total length were 50,000 feet instead of 500, the same dotted line 
drawn across this chart would give the answer as “about 5,600 
Or, if the total distance were 500,000 feet, 


Computation Chart 


pieces” instead of 56. 
which means that three ciphers are added to Column B, the answer 
in Column C would be “about 56,000 pieces.” 

To be sure, the chart is not absolutely accurate but it gives sur- 


for 
i) 


prisingly close results and is excellent for use in estimating or 


checking up longhand figures 


BRAZIL'S CRUDE RUBBER EXPORTS DURING 1924 
During 1924 Brazil's exports and imports of all commodities 
reached a total value of £95,103,000 and £68,949,000 respectively, 
is compared with #£73,184,000 and £50,543,000 respectively for 
1923. Crude rubber exports, at 21,568 tons, held in 1924 the sev- 
enth place, Through 
ut the past year the United States has maintained first place in 


while cotton at 6,464 tons, ranked as tenth 


trade of Brazil 


the foreigi 


“PNEUMATIC Tires,” by Henry C. Pearson. An encyclopedia 
of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, machinery and processes. 


The only authoritative book on the tire industry. 
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Activities of the Rubber Association of America 


March Production, Inventory and Shipments of 


exception of fabric casings, all classes of tires, including 
ishion, and balloons, as well as high pressure and 
have shown an increase during March in both production 











nventories, except for sclid and cushion tires, have how- 
ly increased Another noteworthy fact is that March 
I < 1 pressure casings, numbering 1,708,352, represent com 
aratively little decline from the es for the corresponding month of 
the year prev 4 records for fabric tire shipments 
‘ vn a last August. The total of only 
( fabric irch of the present year compares 
unfavoral rch, 1924, of 1,027,338. Improved 
litions r record é id and cushion tires 
e both production and shipments ve steac sed during the fi 
irter of the esent r, ile inventcries have correspondingly declined 
The March advance, however, in the totals for both balloon nd 
| nner tubes is particularly remarkable rhe production of 
las ft ge s is jumped from 740,10¢ asings in February 
March vl shipments have < e ndingly risen from 
168,277 the two r ths mentioned The inventory figures 
Inventory—Production—Shipments of Pneumatic Casings 


High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 









Cerd Fabric 
Produc 
925 Invent tion 
ary 3,562,7 1,999,410 
ary 4,108, 1,996,488 
h 4.369 3 2,( 939 
Produc- Total Ship 
y Inventory ion ts I tior ments 
January 7,756,467 4,171,812 643,84 585,243 538,533 
February 8,215,514 3,97 21 2,989,60¢ 776,855 738,734 
Mar 9,540,993 g 120.624 1 1 4.434 1,162,910 





Statistics Compiled from 


Long Tons 


= — 

Inventory 
at End Produc Ship 
of Quarter tion ments 

RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Reclaimers solely (7).... _ se 2,822 15,255 16,295 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (20).. 4,187 10,098 6,627 
Other manufacturers (52)........ : 2,229 

Totals vor 9,238 25,353 22,922 


Long Tons 


Consump 








Inventory tion in Contract 
it End Manufacture at Enc 
Scrap RUBBER of Quarter Reclaimed yf Quarter 
Reclaimers solely (7)....... 4 31,09€ 7,812 971 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (17) 7,924 14,818 7,443 
Other manufacturers (15)...... a = =—S—ses wre 
er TeTTT TT — 40,045 32,630 16,414 


NUMBER OF TONS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
RODUCTS AND TOTAL SALES VALUE F SHIPMENTS OF MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER PR UCTS 





Number of Total Sales Value 
Tons of Shipments 
of Crude of Manufactured 


Rubber Used Rubber Products 


Tires and Tire Sundries 
Automobile and motor truck pneumati 


c cas 


Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).... 








Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and tubes 197 0 
All other pneumatic casings and tubes not eee 
elsewhere specified ......... es 103, 
Solid tires for motor vehicles....... 4,166 8,165,00 
All other solid tires......... pase 109 190,004 
Tire sundries and repair materials 988 { 000 
Totals - sas eues 71,343 ,000 


213: crude 


tNumber of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 





lai . af dail come 

rubber importers and dealers, 44; reclaimers (solely), total daily average 
number of employes on basis of third week of January, 1925, was 147,051 

It is estimated that the crude rubber consumption figures are 90 per cent ot 


the total, and the crude rubber inventory 95 per cent of the total for the 


entire industry 


1925 Questionnaire Covering the First Quarter of 


Tires—Crude Rubber and Fabric Consumption 





tires indicate nly a slight advance from 877,851 for February to 926,303 
for March. In the same fashion the production of balloon inner tubes has 
grown from 776,855 for February to 1,354,434 for March, with shipments 
for these two months totaling 38.734 and 1,162,910 respectivel The 








inventories 


represent, owever, 


totaling 1,135,649 in March as against 951,539 in February, 

i slightly larg rease than that for balloon casings 
The development of the tire industry during 1925, and the high figures for 

March especially, are also indicated f ude rubber con 


tion, where the tctal American tire 





su u 
manufacturers is shown as f advance over 
Fe y when the total stood at only cotton fabric 
ised during Mar in tire product 10,609 pounds, 





1 big increase over the y fig pounds The above 
statistics were mpiled orts rendered by 50 manufacturers of high 


and cushion tires, 


pressure and balloon casings, ten manufacturers of 
1 ball tubes 


ind 50 manufacturers of high pressure and balloor 
All the followi 
eT ent of the if ustry 





Solid Tires—Rubber and Fabric Consumption 


Inner Tubes 


Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires 


Produc- Total Ship Total Ship 








925 Inventory tion ments Inventory ’ ments 
01.031 546.14¢ 563.315 196.774 464 44,814 
: 740,106 764,874 191,733 58 55,646 
1.217.367 168,277 175.010 51 69.833 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
isings, tubes, sclid and cushion tires 
Cotton Fabri Crude Rubber 
1925 Pounds Pounds 
January 310,822 
February 13,363,986 
March 15,040,609 





1925 ' 


Number of Total Sales Value 
Tons of Shipments 

»f Crude of Manufactured 

Rubber Used Rubber Products 


Other Rubber Products 


Mechanical rubber goods 5,339 $24,052,000 
Boots and shoes ... ~ 3.890 22,992,000 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds... 954 8,063,000 
Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rub 


De MNES svete ceases aa . 696 3,335,000 
Waterproof cloth, clothing and rubber sheet 
ing ecccccccces 851 5,147,000 
Hard rubber goods....... 898 3,315,000 
Heels and soles...... 2,204 5,109,000 
Miscellaneous, not included in any f the 
ubove items p 1,467 5,986,000 
Totals . ss 16,299 $77,999,000 
Grand total—all products 87.642 $228,256,000 
INVENTORY OF CRUDE RURBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT FOR UNITED 


Long Tons 


—, 
Plantation Par All Other Totals 

On Hanpb 
Manufacturers $1,012 2,761 1,25 45,028 
Importers and dealers 8,633 72 118 9,474 
Totals on hand 39 645 3,483 1.374 54,502 





—_— 
Totals 





Plantation Para All Other 
\F 
) 35 6,272 
Manufacturers 7 ; ray ot 
Importers and dealer -* ; « 
] } 4 1 ¢ 78 46.254 


SERICITE 
Sericite is a comparatively new compounding ingredient which 
is gaining in popularity for use in the manufacture of records 
and various kinds of hard rubber. It is a micaceous talc, the 
fibrous or scaly nature of which assists in binding the rubber mix- 


ing together 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


; to the recent rapid advance in the prices of crude 
approval or dis- 


he continued expressions of 


— © 
>; 
— / 





approval in connection with the much-discussed restriction 
policy In general the Stevenson scheme is represented as the 
preserver of the rubber industry, although criticism of the meas 
ure from so influential a source as the Dunlop organization its 
not Ww t its effects. Particularly from the producing com- 
panie vl ire now issuing their annual reports come words 
of prais the plan which, according t e executive, “has 
saved s of British com, 1 ruil d is con 
pelle ibber t pay a tair e n y e tor the sup 
pl estric Ss me i d ( 1 t 
weak 2 i g izainst low s, woul have 
had « t juidat p bandon their 
es t extent t \ ive I ds the tput 
t ) pric s cult 1 mpossible 
on " er says. “It is restrict ' great 
mea ( 1 r enterprise for ' + e hese no re 
str | vou ert y ve fall ll further, so I 
may lives I e bee saved by tric I ilthough 
t has r ‘ | rot } ' ly ’ 
R.G.A. Replies to Criticism of Restriction 
At the annual meeting of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 


held April 29 at Cannon Street chairman, 


H. Er Miller 


cussed several matte 


Hotel, London, the 
presided, and in the course of his remarks dis- 


In particular 





rs of importance to the 


he strongly defended the Stevenson restriction scheme, saying in 


“In speeches at general meetings or in communications to the 
press, certain persons have given prominence to various aspects 


of the restriction policy as they see them. No objection can be 


taken to criticism which is founded on a broadminded desire to 
promote t reatest good of the greatest number, and I believe 
the restriction scheme has stood the test, not only of criticism 
conceived in that spirit, but als of criticism based on much 


lower grounds. The scheme itself was framed with due regard 


to the interests of all the sections which go to make up the rubber 








trade of t Id. and last, but not least, of the millions of con- 
sumers W in one form and another, derive benefit from the use 
of rubber. I have no desire to flatter the Stevenson Committee, 
but I think it is nc secret that even they visualized the prospects 
of d expansion in the world’s use of rubber 

“Some critics studiously ignore the surplus stocks of rubber 
which were in existence three years ago, and which were having 


1 disastrously depressing effect on the market, also the fact 


some years past potential norma 


such 
that for 
largely in excess of the increased consumption. I estimate that 
November 1 


production has been 


exports in the two and a half years since 


been well over 250,000 tons less than full production 


actual 
1922, have 
outlet for all the 


would have been if there had been a profitable 


rubber which could have been produced. During the same period 
150,000 tons of surplus stocks have been absorbed 


} ' 


about 


“The restriction scheme in general represents an nest attempt 


to grapple with the problem of supply and demand, and, in my 


judgment, no criticism of it carries the slightest weight unless 
visualized as well as_ the past and the 


forth 


the probable future is 


present I consider releases under the scheme should be 


coming at the rate of 10 per cent additional, not only on May 1, 


but again on August 1 and November 1, which would bring us 


That rate will provide sufficient rub- 


un t an &5 per cent basis 


requirements and allow 


extent. 


19260 t increased 
small margin for replenishing 
who agitate for greater releases immediately overlook the fact 
that the bulk of the tires to be sold this summer have already 
been manufactured, and that there is generally an easing off ir 
July, August and September. When greater manufacturing activ 
ity is resumed toward the end of the year, export releases will be 
on a substantially higher basis, and it is well known that most pri 
ducers are carrying a certain amount of rubber in excess of the 


ber during cover 


stocks to some People 


present low export figure so that the increased releases can be 
shipped promptly.” 
In this connection the /inancial states in an editoria 


Times 
entitled “The Future of Rubber 

of general meetings of rubber producing companies 
ld the burden of the speeches by the various chairmer 
was that it would be the height of folly at this juncture to tamper 
with or modify the Stevenson restriction scheme. Incidentally 
ucy that increased consumption and not output restrictior 
is alone responsible for the better price of rubber and the im 
proved statistical position was duly exposed. 

The would-be wreckers of the scheme overlook the fact that 
during the last two years the market has been relieved of a very 
large potential supply of rubber, which but for the limitations im 
posed upon output would assuredly have been forthcoming. The 
increased consumption, important and welcome as it is, would have 
been entirely swamped. 

It is not suggested nor is it desirable that the price of rubber 
should continue to rise indefinitely. Indeed, the majority of 
producers can show a very satisfactory return on capital even if 
there be no improvement upon the present level. But fluctuations 
are inevitable. An appreciably higher price may be reached tem 
porarily before the year is out, but an average of no more than 
ls 9d for the next year or two will go far to compensate for the 
run of poor seasons, which, it may reasonably be inferred, are now 
a thing of the past. 


At a batch 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 


The diploma scheme of the institution has been fully organized 
and the names of the ex-officio members of the board of examiners 
as well as of the examiners themselves are now being published 
The former group includes Sir Stanley Bois, the president for the 
\lexander Johnston, immediate past president and 
also chairman of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association: 
and D. F. L. Zorn, the chairman of the Institution’s council, and 
also chairman of the which 
latter body it is proposed to amalgamate with the Institution as 
a separate section. The first examination for the Associates Dip 
lomas of the Institution has been fixed for June 17 next. 

The London and District Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry held the last meeting of its fourth session on 
April 6, Harry Symington, chairman of the Rubber Trade Asso- 
ciation of London, presiding. A paper by Sir Henry Wickham, 
entitled “Notes from a Pioneer on Rubber from the Latex,” was 
read on behalf of the author by Fordyce Jones. 


current year; 
India 


Rubber Shareholders’ Association, 


McKenna Automotive Duties Reimposed 


Of interest to the rubber industry is the news that the McKenna 
f 33 1/3 per cent are to be reimposed, sucl 
effective July 1. The new tariff measures 
f passengers cars, motorcycles, parts and 
buses are to remain on 


automotive duties « 


legislation to become 


apply to all imports 


although tires, trucks and 


A preferential rate of 22 per cent is to be granted 


accessories, 
the free list 
to the first-mentioned Canadian products 

The proposed reestablishment of these duties is resulting, ac 
cording to some accounts, in an unprecedented dumping of auto- 
mobiles into all British ports, and in view of these conditions a 
change in the date of the proposed duties to June 1 has been sug- 
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gested. French and Italian makers of light cars, and American 
automobile manufacturers to some extent, have been the gainers 
in recent months through the Labor Government’s policy of abol- 
ishing during last August the McKenna duties. 


British Notes 

The Rubber Growers’ Association is making preparations to 
participate for the second time in the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley. The Association exhibit will again be housed in the 
Malayan Pavilion, and many lines of rubber goods will be on 
display, such goods including crépe soling and rubber flooring. The 
main feature, however, will be an exposition of the many uses 
of rubber in the home, and for this a special stand is to be 
erected. 

Several British tire manufacturers are now announcing increases 
of from 10 to 12 per cent in the prices of their casings. These 
manufacturers point out that while tire prices in the United States, 
Germany and France have been advanced, England has been hith- 
erto almost the only country unaffected by the rise in the cost of 
rubber 

\ verdict in favor of the plaintiff has been rendered in a case 
regarding the use of a trade name, the plaintiff being the Reliance 
Rubber Co., Limited, 212-213 Upper Thames street, London, 
E. C. 4. According to the final decision, the defendant company, 
the Reliance Tire Co., Limited, is to be restrained from carry- 
ing on business under its present name or under any name which 
colorably resembles the name of the plaintiff concern. An injunc 
tion also restrains the defendant company or its agents from selling 
or advertising any tire as a Reliance tire. The costs of the 
action are to be paid by the defendant organization, which is 
allowed six weeks to change its name, there being however no sus- 
pension of the injunction in regard to the selling of tires. 

There is a considerable and growing market in Wales for rub- 
ber play balls and toy balloons, the sources for stocks of such 
goods being England, Austria, France, Germany and Sweden 
Stocks come almost wholly through agencies in London. The most 
popular play ball in Wales is colored with red or blue glaze, 
and with rings of other colors overlaid. Such balls vary in size 
from 2 inches diameter to 8 or more inches. The 3-inch or 4-inch 
size is apparently most in demand. Supplies of rubber balloons 
are almost exclusively from British or American sources, whole- 
salers claiming that the American product is greatly superior to 
the British in both elasticity and life. 

England continued to lead other countries during 1924 in im- 
portations of American-made solid tires, the total value for the 
vear being $793,178, as compared with the 1922 figure of $188,146. 


Germany 

The Wuppertal, which is the center for the manufacture of 
elastic bands and webbing, is not having a particularly pleasant 
time of it, despite the fact that there is a good demand for its 
products. The trouble is that after the war numbers of factories 
sprang up over night, as it were, and immediately launched a 
policy of underselling which not only hurt old-established firms 
but reacted on themselves like a boomerang. Unfortunately the 
frequent failures of these mushroom firms do not in any way 
prevent the coming into existence of similar firms and so over- 
production and underselling continue to undermine an otherwise 
profitable industry. Slack payments add to the other troubles of 
the older firms, while the greatly diminished export trade, for- 
merly of considerable importance, does not help to mend matters 
Nevertheless there are indications that the business is becoming 
sounder and the growing demand for new designs and good quality 
should assist the industry in the right direction. 


Decreasing Profits 
\ few years ago, German company reports generally showed 
substantial profits and consequently handsome dividends. But even 


it that time it was claimed that these profits only seemed large 


owing to the confused state of the country’s money matters. Now 
that most companies are on a gold basis a better view of con- 
ditions can be obtained and this shows a considerable decrease 
in profits. However, it is not only the effect of conversion 
to a gold basis that is responsible for this situation. The fact 
is that although business in on a healthier foundation it is much 
less active than formerly. Competition from foreign countries 
is keen and only too often successful; high taxes add to the 
cost of production, which is further raised by the recent rapid 
increase in the cost of two of the most important raw materials, 
rubber and cotton. 

Protests against the taxing system have been loud and frequent. 
Something was done about it a little while ago to alleviate con 
ditions, but not nearly enough. Of late the government is con 
sidering plans of reorganizing the taxing system, but what the 
outcome for the business man will be can only be speculated about 

Meanwhile, several recent company reports reflect the unfavor 


able situation. Thus the Mannheimer Gummi-Gutta Percha und 
\sbestfabrik A.-G., Mannheim, with a capital of 1,205,000 gold 
marks, reports net profits for the past year of only 1877.35 gold 


marks. No dividend was turned out 

The Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha Compagnie, 
Hannover, states that though the volume of business increased 
during the last year as compared with the year before, prices 
were poor and frequently barely covered the cost of production, 
especially as far as export trade was concerned. Competition in 
foreign countries was severe, the chief competitors being Italy, 
France, America, England and Belgium. The firm now has its 
own. business houses in Amsterdam (Holland), Berlin, Braun- 
schweig, Bremen, Breslau, Dresden, Cologne, Leipzig, Magde- 
burg, Mannheim, Munich, Nurnberg, Stuttgart, Erfurt, Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Hamburg, Konigsberg (Germany), Buenos Aires 
(Argentina), St. Gallen (Switzerland). The number of persons in 
the employ of this concern on December 31, 1924, was 14,483 
against 11,590 at the end of 1913 and 11,896 at the end of 1923. 
The sum of 3,033,917.21 marks was paid out in taxes; this is 
more than the net profits, which came to 3,017,977.51 marks. 
In spite of the numerous difficulties encountered, business was 
considered satisfactory and the outlook promising, provided, of 
course, no unforeseen adverse circumstances intervene. 

The Hannoversche Gummiwerke Excelsior A.-G., Hannover, 
reports that their rapidly increasing business made heavy demands 
on the capital, consequently the net profits of 99,181 marks left 
after writing off 311,232 marks for equipment, etc., will be carried 


forward and no dividends will be distributed 


Price Convention for Surgical Goods Abolished 

Some months ago mention was made in these columns of the 
waning influence of the various price-fixing bodies for the dif- 
ferent branches of the rubber industry. Now comes the news 
of the abolishing of one of the most important of these organiza- 
tions in the rubber industry. For several years the Price Con- 
vention for hard and soft rubber surgical goods had _ been 
functioning, but latterly it existed in name only. There had 
always been a large number of smaller factories which refused 
to come under its influence and as business got worse they 
started a policy of underselling which soon infected the weaker 
members of the convention. Of late, however, even reputable 
irms had found it necessary, if they were to continue to exist, 
to ignore the rulings of this organization. Consequently, the 
convention reached a condition where its continuance was well 


nigh farcical and it was wisely decided to abolish it. 


German Tires in Bulgaria 
The consumption of tires and tubes for automobiles in Bul- 
garia is developing slowly. German goods of this type meet with 
strong competition from foreign countries, particularly France 
and Italy. During 1923 Germany sent to Bulgaria 176 quintals 
of automobile tires and tubes, while at the same time France sent 
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156 quintals, England 63 quintals and 


Rubber Goods 





expending no in 





casings was 495,250 
Kingdom whicl 


(55,300 automobile cas 


(15,500 casings). 


al exports of which came te 


The chief imported tires are of German, French-and Austrian 
origin. Of late American tires have been making some kead 
way. The high import duties puts the price of imported tires 
above world market prices. Cordatic tires (local make) siz 
760 by 90, sell at about $18.90, while foreign tires of the same si 

sell as follows: Dunlop, $23.10; Michelin, Continental and an 
\merican make, about $28 


Recently balloon tires have been introduced here too 


Italy 
Italy's trade in rubber and rubber manufactures during 1924 
showed a gain all around 
Crude rubber imports were 9,017 metric tons, value 100,623,562 
lire against 8,729 metric tons, value 88,738,666 lire. Gutta percha 
imports came to 381 metric tons, value 15,044,773 lire against 
118 metric tons, value 3,995,180 lire. 


the imports of manufactured goods, pneumatic tires and tubes 





the lead, the figures being 1,444.1 metric tons, value 37,014, 

is compared with 1,419.4 metric tons, value 37,052,000 lire 

1923 \bout three-fourths of the tire imports came from 
France and England. French shipments show a steady increase 


since 1922 but both English and American supplies decreased sub 
stantially from the amounts recorded in 1923. Other imports it 
clude: solid tires and rims, 169.2 tons, value 1,720,000 lire in 1924 
ind 113.9 tons, value 1,319,000 lire in 1923: belting, 60.3 tons, 
value 1,997,000 lire and 67.7 tons, value 1,955,000 lire in 1924 
and 1923 respectively; rubberized piece goods, 191.3 tons, value 
6,704,000 lire in 1924 and 179.1 tons, value 5,613,000 lire in 1923 

Total exports show an increase from 156,428,145 lire in 1922, 
185,406,478 lire in 1923, to 260,446,117 lire in 1924. The chiei 
exports were tires, of which 7,345 tons, value 199,475,594 lire left 
1 country in 1924 as against 4,908.3 tons, value 127,253,496 lire 
in 1923 and 3,319.5 metric tons, value 121,156,224 lire in 1922 
Solid tires including rims were second on the list and amounted 
2,112.4 tons, value 31,298,522 lire in 1924, 1,744.1 tons, value 
193,280 lire in 1923 and 759.5 tons, value 11,064,486 lire, in 
1922 


Great Britain, Belgium, Spain, Rumania, Argentina, Brazil, 





Dutch East Indies were the largest consumers of Italian tires 


Austria 

The year 1924 was a favorable one for the Austrian rubber 
industry. Exports to England, Germany, Italy, Holland and Poland 
increased, particularly in hard rubber goods due to the growing 
interest in radio. On the other hand shipments of these goods to 
America and some other countries declined. Austrian toys enjoy 
1 wide popularity and are sold to practically every European 
country Vienna has the largest factory in the European con 
tinent for the manufacture of rubber balls 

The growing competition of France, Germany, Italy and to a 
certain extent America in the tire field makes the situation diffi- 
cult for local manufacturers. Even in the case of solid tires 
Austrian firms seem to be losing ground. However, Austrian 


inner tubes find an extensive sale both locally and abroad and 


the production outlook is favorable 

lotal exports of Austrian rubber goods in 1924 were 5,586 
tons, value $6,300,000, and imports 1,207 tons, value, $1,500,000. In 
1923 the exports came to 4,324 tons, value $5,000,000 and the im- 
ports 1,334 tons, value $1,700,000. Imports of crude rubber in 
1924 were 2,500 tons against 2,270 tons in 1922 

The leading rubber concerns are: Semperit Oesterreichisch 
\merikanishe Gummiwerke A.-G, Vienna; Asbest & Gummi- 
verke Calmon G. m. b. H., Vienna-Stadlau; Vereinigte Gummi- 
varenfabriken Hamburg-Wien, varm. Menier-Reithoffer, Vienna: 

ef Reithoffer’s Soehne, Garsten b. Steyr; Josefsthaler Gummi- 
und Asbestwaren-Fabrik G. m. b. H., Josefsthal. These five con 
cerns and another are organized in a syndicate and employ about 
10,000 persons. Wages at present, per hour, are: skilled work 
men, $0.12: unsk'Iled assistants $0.095; female assistants $0.06 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 


HE rising market is being watched with the greatest interest 
T here and forecasts of production and consumption for the near 
future are eagerly studied. These forecasts vary to a fairl) 
considerable extent as regards figures for outputs and world re- 
quirements but on the whole the opinion is that a shortage 1s 


already at hand. 


Restriction Forecast 
In the Straits Times an official forecast of exports from the re 
striction areas is published. This is based on assumptions of per 
centage increases depending on the price continuing above ls. 6d 
per pound and on the experience that about three-quarters of the 
exportable allowance is shipped during the first two months of each 
quarter 


Standard 


Productior Exportable 


Malaya Percentage Tons 
Actual Expérts 

¥th Quarter ended Jan., 1925 256,201 34 8,085 
10th Quarter eta 256,200 55 35,227 
Rith Guarter 26. cc eee. mt 256,200 65 41,632 
BBG GPURTOEE cc ccccccccccccsess 256,200 7 48,037 

4th Restriction year, Nov.-Dec., 
ly aasevesenesd , 269.010 x5 42,873 
Total restriction area , 176,454 
Add small holders’ allowance..... — : 13,546 
Add Singapore and Penang output 4,000 
194,001 


Total for Malaya..... 
Similarly, the supply available from Ceylon in 1925 is worked 
out and placed at 44,000 tons, giving an estimated total of 238,000 
tons for the restriction areas 

If to these figures is added the average predicted for other 
sources by other authorities, the total world supply for 1925 comes 
to about 478,400 tons against an estimated consumption of over 500, 
000 tons. Consequently it is expected that a 95 per cent release ot 
rubber from Malaya and Ceylon will be due by the beginning 
of February, 1926. 

The only fear now is that anti-restrictionists may succeed in get- 
ting restriction removed too soon, thereby causing a relapse to 


slump conditions. 


Diseases of Rubber 

Cautious people, ever mindful of the effects of epidemics amongst 
crops like coffee and cinchona, from time to time raise warning 
voices with regard to the necessity of an adequate number of my- 
cologists to study the diseases of rubber so that producers may be 
armed against dangerous attacks of disease among their trees. 
Unfortunately, it seems that directors on the whole are not inclined 
to give much support to the work of scientists in this direction. This 
is proved by the small amounts of money spent on such work 
as compared with the large sum of money invested in the industry. 

The Walayan Tire & Rubber Journal has from time to time 
touched on this subject and recently had something to say about the 
matter again. Attention was called to an appearance of what might 
almost be termed’ wanness among the trees in Malaya, a condition 
which has been noted by certain experienced planters ‘in Java and 
Sumatra as well: It would seem as though the constitution of the 
trees had been weakened by their sojourn in these parts 

At a recent planters’ meeting, Mr. Pinching lectured on rubber 
diseases and stated that owing to insufficient appreciation of scien- 
tific research in this’eonnection it has not been possible to investigate 
the possibility of-raising a disease-resisting strain of Hevea. Up 
to the present-it: did not appear that any one type of Hevea was 
Apparently, the incidence of a-certain 
Thus root 


more immune than another. 


disease depended upon the surroundings of the trees 


diseases are chiefly caused by decaying timber which had not been 
cleared in time. Discussing the subject of root diseases further, 
Mr. Pinching said that most of the old rubber planted on land from 
which stumps had not been previously cleared was subject thereto 
and the only way to obviate or minimize the danger was to clear 
soils properly before or immediately after planting 

In the Bruas District of Perak a new disease was found attacking 
the tapped surface of trees. It usually appeared harmless but al- 
though investigations were of very recent date a few cases where 
damage had been done were found. In Kuala Selangor much anx- 
iety was caused by an epiphytic fern, Drymoglossum Sp., which 
attached itself to Hevea, and branches covered with it had been 
found dead, but as yet it could not be said whether the fern had 


killed the branches or not. 


Rubber Propaganda 


Che rubber propagandist, McGregor Knox, has recently returned 
irom a trip to China in connection with the local propaganda 
scheme. From what he saw in China he came to the conclusion 
that a good market for rubber and rubber goods could be developed 
there in time. With regard to rubber sandals, he said these would 
have to compete with straw sandals which are worn throughout 
China and cost from two to ten cents according to quality. 

Crepe rubber soles have been recently introduced into China 
and appear to be making headway. There is also a fairly large 
demand for industrial rubber, but the use of rubber and rubber 
goods in any considerable quantity is at present hampered by the 


industrial and political conditions in the country. 


Restriction Statistics 

Statistics for the import and export of rubber for the first quarter 
of 1925 give total exports 67,642 tons against 65,534 tons in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1924. Imports at the same time were 33,601 
tons and 24,576 tons respectively, so that net Malayan exports were 
34,041 tons in 1925 and 40,958 tons in 1924, 

Figures for imports now distinguish wet and dry rubber. This 
was not the case last year so that 1924 amounts are estimated and 
the comparison is: total imports for the first quarter of 1925 
33,601 tons, 5,203 tons being dry and 28,398 wet rubber; for 1924— 
total imports 24,576 tons, of this 4,500 is estimated to have been 
dry and 20,076 tons wet. According to this, then, the gross increase 
in shipments of native rubber for 1925 is 8,322 tons. 

From the wet rubber a deduction of 25 per,cent is to be made, 
that percentage representing the average loss in weight of native 
rubber after it has been treated in Singapore, so that the amounts of 
native rubber become 21,299 tons in 1925 and 15,057 tons in 1924, a 
net increase of 6,242 tons of dry native rubber. 

Then the actual amounts of foreign rubber reexported from 
Malaya are as follows: 





First Quarter 1925 1924 
tons tons 

Estate rubber ... : , 5.203 4.500 
Native (dry) rubber... : 21,299 15,057 
26,502 19,557 


But the net Malayan exports, the amounts for which, as shown 





above, are arrived at by. deducting foreign rubber from total 
Malayan exports, must therefore, be: 
First Quarter 1925 
ters 
fotal exports ..... 67,642 
Less foreign rubber 26,502 
Net Malayan gue cecceccece 41,140 : 
There.is evidently some canfusion. about.rnbber figures yet. ’ 
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Ceylon 


The report of the Rubber Restriction Committee is about to be 


published. From a summary it is learned that two questions par 


ticularly are dealt with, the duration of restriction and the assess 


ment of estates. It is the opinion of the committee that restriction 


cease at the end of 18 months from the date on which the report 
was submitted if the percentage of release by that time does not 
approximate 100 per cent 

| ’ 


n this 18 months, restriction should prove definitely whether it 


is a failure or not. If full production has been reached by that 
time, restriction will automatically cease, but if a high percentage 
of release its not [x ssible by October, 1926, then restriction has 
failed and should be abolished 


assessments, it 1s recommended that the present 


With re ird te 
ill apply to new clearings: 120 pounds per : 
240° pounds 


from 7-8 years, and 320 pounds for 8-year-old rubber: but for rub 


sliding S¢ ale icre tor 


rubber from 5-6 years; 180 pounds from 6-7 years; 


er in bearing, over 9 years old, a drastic alteration is advised. At 


present no maximum is fixed and standard production of a given 


estate is assessed on its actual productivity. It is now recom 


mended that the maximum assessment shall be 450 pounds per acre 
on acreages. over 9 years old if such estates can prove that they 


can produce this amount. That is, the assessment for rubber over 


9 vears is to vary from 320 to 450 pounds per acre 
. . . 
Netherlands East Indies 
Some interesting data revealed by the investigation of native 


ilready found their way into local papers. Thus it has 


been discovered that in the southern and eastern divisions ot 
Jorneo there are five small factories with a total capacity of dry 
rubber amounting to six tons a day These factories turn out noth 
ng pe. Some of them have quite up-to-date equipment; thus 
ne is run by a motor of 100 horsepower 

In Palen Sumatra, there are also a few small factories; 
Pontianak, Borneo, boasts one installation owned by an Arab, while 
finally Djambi, Sumatra, also has some small factories. In the 
latter place it is expected that several more will shortly be estab- 


lished. Europeans in Djambi are taking a lively interest in this 


native industry and investigations are under way to see whether 
the factories could not be put under European management 

In view f the fact that certain authorities gave good reasons 
for the opinion that native rubber outputs would remain stationary 


around 50,000 tons per annum, it is worth noting that estimates for 
the current year put the native production at 110,000 tons while it 
is expected that the future will see an enormous expansion in the 
native enterprises. According to official figures from Malaya, for 
eign imports, 85 per cent of which consisted of native rubber, 


13,400 tons in March, 1925, against 8,269 tons in 


amounted t 
March, 1924 

Following the example of cooperation between economic ex- 
perts and scientists in America, the Netherlands-Indies Associa 
tion for the Rubber Trade has decided to offer Dr. O. De Vries a 
its board of directors 


ir through America and has kept in touch with the chief 


place o1 Some years ago Dr. De Vries 
made a t 
American consumers of rubber. He is honorary member of the 
Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society and member 
of the Crude Rubber Testing Committee. Dr. De Vries has de- 
s prepared to give all possible information to in 
terested members of the above Rubber Trade Association. 

The Archie voor de Rubbercultuur, January, 1925, devotes its 
221 pages to a work by Dr. J. G. J. A. Maas on the Tapping Sys- 
tem of Hevea Brasiliensis on Experimental Basis. The first part 
covers the history of rubber cultivation and a review of the de- 


velopment of the tapping system; part two takes up the analysis 


clared that he 


of the tapping system; part three discusses the economical con- 
siderations in connection with the choice of a tapping system. 
There are numerous illustrations and tables, besides an extensive 


bibliography, an English summary and two appendices, one on the 
tapping systems on the East Coast of Sumatra and the other on 
world production of plantation rubber calculated on the basis of 


a new scale of outputs 


Indo-China 


Official statistics show that the exports of crude rubber from 
Indo-China totaled 67,956 quintals during 1924 against 56,960 quin- 
tals in 1923 and 46,228 quintals in 1922. Most of this rubber, 
50,274 quintals, went to France; 16,907 quintals were sent to Sing- 
apore, 389 quintals to China and 386 quintals to other territories. 

Imports of rubber manufactures comprised tires and _ tubes 
amounting to 4,862 quintals in 1924 and 4,346 quintals in 1923. 
France supplied 4,354 quintals of the 1924 tire shipments and other 
countries 508 quintals. Figures for other countries include 140 
juintals from Japan and 169 quintals from England. Insulated 
wire and cables for electricity were almost wholly of French ori- 
gin, only 31 quintals out of a total of 7,270 quintals being sent 
by other countries. 


One of the interesting features plainly indicated in any study 
rade is the steady growth of the European 
This is particularly evident in the case of France and 


of the world’s tire 
industry 
Italy, although some of the other countries, as England and Bel- 
The following 
figures represent approximately the number of motor car casings 
exported from France in recent years: (1920) 1,100,000; (1921) 
1,160,000; (1922) 1,210,000; (1923) 1,510,000; (1924) 1,800,000. 


\n even greater advance is shown by Italy, the amount of casings 


gium, are also sharing in the general development. 


exported in 1924 being more than double that of 1920, a most sur- 
prising record when compared with that of Great Britain, Canada, 
The figures for Italy are: (1920) 300,- 
330,000; (1923) 490,009; (1924) 


or even the United States 
000; (1921) 200,000; (1922) 
675,000 

Corresponding exports from Great Britain are: (1920) 487,- 
000; (1921) 163,000; (1922) 271,000; (1923) 397,000; (1924) 500,- 
Belgian tire exports also represent an increase, 
(1920) 50,000; (1921) 60,000; (1922) 70,000; 
The decline for 1924 will be 


000 (estimated ) 
the totals being 


(1923) 72,000; and (1924) 90,000. 


noted in the following estimates for the United States: (1920) 
1,750,000: (1921) 670,000; (1922) 1,326,000; (1923) 1,363,000; 
(1924) 1,250,000. Canada’s share in the number of motor car 
casings exported is (1920) 300,000; (1921) 100,000; (1922) 


290,000: (1923) 480,000; (1924) 480,000. 


WORLD REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


According to statistics published annually by Automotive In- 
dustries, there were on January 1, 1925, 3,634,272 motor vehicles, 
including cars and trucks, in use outside the United States, this 
representing an increase of nearly 21 per cent over the previous 
year. The total for the whole world, including the 17,726,507 
vehicles registered in the United States, has grown to 21,360,779, 
a gain of 17.2 per cent in the last twelve months. 

With every part of the world contributing toward these in- 
creased registration totals, Africa stands first with a gain of 
35 per cent, Oceania follows at 32 per cent, Europe at 25, Asia 
at 15, and America, excluding the United States, at 14. The 
actual gains made in the various territories (the United States again 
excluded) were approximately: Europe, 425,000; America, 113,- 
000: Oceania, 70,000; Africa, 26,000; and Asia, 23,000. 

Accorpinc To Commerce Reports, Uxtrep States IMPorRTS OF 
crude rubber in January, 1925, were approximately 73,692,000 
pounds, as compared with 49,080,000 pounds in January of the 
year previous. The figure for December, 1924, was 59,152,000 
pounds. 
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Rubber P Trade Mark d Desi 
er atents, raae arKs an esipns 
T Inite tate 29,482 Cushion tire St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., Ltd., Slough, 
he United States Buckinghamshire, and H. C. Harrison, Tay Park avenue, 
—— April 21, 1925 Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

; . 229,530 Rubber heel bar for horseshces. B. Hopkinson, 34 Frank street, 
+208 Fountain glove D. E. Gibson, Dunkirk, New York Great. Horton, and S. Hollings, 45A Preston street, both in 
34,214 Bathtub mat. J. T. Holt, Los Angeles, California. . Bradford, Yorks shire. 

$34,358 Internally-armored ti F. A.B s, Ans , . 229,547. Split rim. E. C. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
So call . “oe image ~ A Burn Anaconda, Montana. (J. H. Wagenhorst, 603 Washington street, Jackson, Michigan, 
34,365 ee cushion and pneumatic tire. T. A. Dunn, Jamaica, U. &. ) 
owa. = : ; 
1.367 Inflatable fier > . . . 229,551 Rubber paving block. ( W. Read, Armoury Mills Rubber 
367 nflatable figure toy. F. A Fanucci, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Works, Connington road, Lewisham, London. 
— Rubber tire. Edward Brice Killen, London, England. 229,570 Practice ball for golf. S. Knight, Union Bank, Toora, South 
4,574 Cushioned wheel construction. J. L. Donat, Chicago, Illinois. Gippsland, Victoria, Australia. 
654 Sponge rubber filling for boxing gloves. L. N. Netz and George 
Netz, Milwaukee, assignors to the Netz Glove & Mitten Co., Published April 22, 1925 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
534,686 Flap for clincher tires. J. P. Colgan, Waycross, Georgia. 229,695 Tire tread. M. N. A. Develay, 24 Rue de Dunkerque, Paris. 
1.850 Dust cap for valve stems. F. S. Hamilton, Boston, Massachusetts. 229,707 Inflatable lay figure for dressmakers. R. M. Black, Canberra 
$34,919 Rubber and fiber shoe tread. L. B. Conant, Cambridge, assignor House, Elizabeth street, Sydney, Australia. 
to G. W. Conant, Bridgewater, both in Massachusetts. 9,884 Hard and soft rubber heel. F. Nicholls, 65 Morgan road, and 
34,950 Combination ccrset and brassiere with elastic section. M. Her : W. ©. Kaylor, - Mesth eteeet, both ae Bromley, Kent. 
nandez, Brooklyn, N. Y. 229,886 Cushion tire. J. F. Palmer, 240 Kensington avenue, Buffalo, 
34,984 Self-closing valve. W. M. MacDonald, Chicopee, -. . New York a ; s 5 
assignor to A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, N. Y. 229,949 Cushion tire. G. Fowle and J. Bailey, 9 Romilly street, South 
534,989 Tire boot. R. L. Peugh, Oklahoma City, rl Sh rege ' FA. p ki 1B — 
se C2 . : . : . 229.978 Sheet rubber brassiere F S. Gwatkin, ; asinghall stree 
$35 053 A , , snd wis . - . € .. — 
: Golf Le 2. Soom. Sas “a *.~ a assignor to A. G. London. (I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth avenue, New 
a | See York, N. Y., U. S. A.) 
Issued* April 28, 1925 ° A - 
. : , Published April 29, 192: 
535,181 Golf ball tee. B. E. Sawyer, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. : - 
35,552 Piston packing ring. FF. E. Small, assignor to N. M. Small, 230,057 Rubber steering wheel F. O. Bardelli, 15 Via A. Tadino, 
both of Jamaica, Long Island, New York. Milan, Italy. 
35,679 Pneumatic horse collar. J. A. Neely, Waimate Township, Can- 230,081 Cushion tire. D. Noblue, 5 bis. Place Gambetta, Ivry, Seine, 
terbury, and R P. Henry, Glenavy, near Waimate, New France. 
Zealand. 230,211 Rubber mask for heat treatment of the face. C. Pauley, 405 
$35,967 Rubber heel. J. W. Turner, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. Dexter avenue, Lockland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
1,536,023 Cushion tire. J. W. Kuhn, Chillicothe, Ohio 230.219 Laminated driving belt E. G. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn 
‘ields, London. (Security Rubber & Belting Co., 2837 South 
Issued* May 5. 1925 La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.) 
6,227 Steering wheel with core embedded in vulcanized rubber. A. H. 230,221 Telephone wr iece employing rubber tube. P. Thomas, 2 York 
Leipert, assignor to International Motor Co., both of New sabe te pce are . 
York, N. Y. 230,277 Squeegee for spreading tar or for cleaning road surfaces. F. 
336,816 Toy balloon and paper cap combined W. M. Sale, Seattle, Coleman, Alfreton road, Derby 
Washington. : ; 230,278 Mats made from old pneumatic tire covers. A. Shaw and A. 
$36,870 Valve for inflated articles. A. Klotz, Munich, Germany Shaw & Co. (Huddersfield), Ltd., Albion Leather Works, 
Albion street, Huddersfield 
Tri e 230,283 Soft rubber guide for sliding windows. Standard Motor Co., 
The United Kingdom Ltd., and R. W. Maudslay, Canley, Coventry. 
Published April 8, 1925 230,290 Rubber mudguard. C. H. Cochrane and D. A. Cochrane, 10 
— . Jo brook street, Belfas 
28,808 Rubber buffer for door stop. Smith & Davis, Ltd., and H. F. aye 5 peanyures — a . eo 
Smith, Beacon Works, Hampton street, Birmingham 230,336 Nested inner tubes. W. A. Caldwell, 235 M. H. del Pilar, 
128,817 Bathing cap. L. W. Beman, 230 South Clark street, Chicago, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
im. U. &. A. 230,36 Fabric reinforced inner tube. G. F. Mohlman, 9909 83rd 
28,818 Horseshoe with rubber tread. J. R. Reeve, The Village Farm, avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Lillingten, Leamington. 30,399 Metal-studded rubber heel. G _EL Schlesser, 424 North Central 
228,871 Sponge rubber cover for telephone earpiece. B. Lindemann, 20 avenue, Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
Dovenfleth, Hamburg, Germany. j,465 Air tube with tapered ends. L. A. Laursen, Eau Claire, Wis- 
228,894 Inflatable ball N. P. Thygesen, 1 Julius Blomsgade, Copen- consin, Ss. A 
hagen. 
28,918 Tire casing with inflated rubber balls E. Steenwerckers, Cha- 
rente-Inférieure, France. Th Sant ‘ 
ne Dominion of Canada 
228,968 Cork and rubber floor covering. H. H. Duke, Moseley, Banksia 
avenue, Rockdale, Sydney, Australia. ‘ Granted April 21, 1925 
220,057 Rubber springs. A. Bulbick, 76, The Crescent, Eastleigh, Hamp a Bis 
shire. 248,814 Air mattress. E. A. Russell, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 
»29.103 Golf club bendie with rubber sleeve shaped over a hand- eripped 248,818 Combined heel, scle and arch support. L. E. Scrannage, Phila- 
mold. H. Vardon, Oakdene, Totteridge, London, and C. delphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A 
Chard, Tusmore, Tavistock, Devon. . 248,900 Cushion connection for cantilever spring suspensions. The Rub 
129,121 Crépe rubber sole. F. Cook, Ltd., 1 South Place, Finsbury, ber Shock Insulator Co., Inc., assignee of Fred. L. Lipcot, 
London, and J. C. Cooke, 13, Rockhall Road, Long Buckby, both in New York, N. Y 
Northamptonshire. 
229.129 Garment hanger with pimpled rubber cover. H. G. Lee-Smith, Granted April 28, 1925 
12 Sheen Gate Mansions, East Sheen, London. 
229,144 Punching bag. E. J. Price, 22 Bank street, Walsall, Stafford 248,972 Swimming garment with inflatable attachment. J. Czyzykowski, 
shire. . Harrison, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
290,166 Tire with series of superposed treads. F. L. Rapson, Ottershaw 248,973 Nursing bottle with nipple. W. M. Decker, Buffalo, New York, 
Park, Chertsey, Surrey. U. &. A. 
129.168 Clip for electric cables. St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., Ltd., 249,020 Solid rubber tire. J. B. Parker, Middlesbrough, York, Eng- 
Trading Estate, and H. Evans, Carlton, Bath Road, both in land. 
Slough, Buckinghamshire. 249,022. Rubber heel. A. E. Peckham, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Published April 16, 1925 Granted May 5, 1925 
129.229 S forated rubber. P. L. Schénfeld, 26 ; : , . 
59.28 yn nal T= y nny Germany. 249,176 ——; cap. L. Auster and Marie Auster, both of New York, 
229.453 Silk-covered balloon toy. H. F. Anns, 96 Victoria street, West N. Y., U. S.A 
" minster. : 249,355 Rubber heel. The Goodyear Tire & aw Co., assignee of 
a H. E. Morse, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
* Under Rule No. 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 249,397 Reinforcing wire fastener for rubber = tires. The Tubing 
weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth & =" ot Ltd., assignee of S. S. Ire both of 
‘o rs) 


Tuesday 


thereafter. 


Chemical patents will be found on pages 537-538; 


Machinery and Process Patents on pages 541-542 
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249,41 Cushion tire. George Kiernan, W. A. Browne, and C. W. Pope, 
all of Auckland, New Zealand 


New Zealand 
Published March 26, 1925 


5 Maternity and hernia belt. S. A. Miller, 201 Fitzgerald street, 
hristchurch, New Zealand 


Germany 


Design Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 


x January 24, 1925). Tire protector. Gustay Miihle, Hohenthal 
platz &, Dresden 

Fe ary 6, 1925) l’en or lead pencil holder. Phil. Penin 
(jummi-Waaren-Fabrik A.-G., Leipzig-] lagwitz 

19. Endless rubber shoe lace. Vereinigte Gummi 

and Webereien Jillmanns, Schniewind & Schmidt, Elberield 


1925). Weoden shoe with rubber fittings. Hermann 

















Callsen, Brederhy-Angel: 
] 20, 1925) Rubber advertising figure Erich OQuednow, 
\\ ] Kr. Oschersleben 
1 2 « er 7, 1924) Soft, sponge rubber surface pattern roll 
lermar Frumhold, Blankenese 
} 1925). Rubber tov Sachsland Gummiwarenfabrik, 
n Thuringia 
February 26, 1925 Rubber gas ballocn in the shape of a 
Zeppelir Fritz Mucke, Michaelkirschstrasse 19, Berlin 
‘ ¢ 18, 1923 Stecking with rubber insert at the toe 
s Chahadi, Vicnna represented by > Theuerkorr 
( nit 
01,738 De nher 17, 1924) l'ressure balance for twin tires. Hanno 
ersche Gumuviwerke Excelsior, A.-G., Hannover-Limmer 
2 I 11, 1925). Bathing slipper of multicolcred crude rut 
inental Cacutcho und Gutta Percha Com 
e H vet 
2 ew 11 1026 Bat! li ¢ " , ’ } 
ary ii, 1¥25). sathing Slipper of Crude ruvber sheet with 
‘ i ferent culor Continental Caoutchouc wn Gutta 
( t ignic, t er 
2 Jecet 4+). Rubber sole for sport shoes and the like 
Kor Guromigesellschaft H. Cheormann, Disseldorf 
83 Fe iry 14, 1925) Sanitary garment. Stock & Ocelbermann, 
H Cologne 
902,175 Fe f ] 5) Rubber glove for industrial purposes 


mmiwerk Ernest Kaiepert, Lébau i. Sa. 























2.3 ' 4, Gas-filled rubber balloon in any shape, 
terr vated by electricity Erich Kroll, Gleim- 
7 February 1 1925) Rubber sponge with device for hanging 
Harburger Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phenix A.-G., Harburg 
) 4 February 14, 1925 Rubber balloon in the shape of a flower 
M. m. v. d. Heyden, Helmstedterstrasse 17, Berlin-Wilmers- 
dort 
202.58 (February 1 1925 Tire casing for pneumatic tires Emil 
Bahle b. Halle a. S 
902.6 February ; 925) Ninepin with rubber collar Continental 
( tchouc und Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hannover 
902,666 (February 10, 1925) Rubber tips for furniture legs Friedrich 
Philipkowski, Ulmenallee 2, Flensburg-Klues 
962,689 (February 18, 1925) Pelotte of sponge rubber. Karl Stephan, 
Ilsent TE a Harz 
02,721 October 27, 1924) Rubber boat for sanitary bandage Max 
Férster, Blasewitzerstrasse 72, Dresden 
902,734 Janu 2, 1925) Block belt of rubberized fabric Rudolf 
Roderwald, Menzelstrasse 9, Berlin-Grunewald 
102,951 February 18, 1925) Rubber carpet J M. Kérting & 
Sohne erlin-Steglitz 
902,985 (Fet ary 1, 1925) Atomizer with internal condenser for inhal 
ing purposes. Otto Kircher, Elgersburg i. Th 
103,149 (February 6, 1925) Lead-pencil cap of soft rubber, the closed 
end of which may be used as an eraser Willy Tschepel, 
Friedenstrasse 12-13, Berlin-Adlershof 
903,196 3, 1 ) Wat f bag for bathing suits, rain 
garmet Robert Weintraud, Frankfurter 
bach a 
03,2 Rubber sport belt that may be sed to 
Bruno Heinzel, Schwoitsch, Kr. Breslau 
341° Elastic, solid rubber cord as connecting piece 
r parts Dr. Arthur Zilz, Friedrich-August 
trasse 30, Dresden-Blasewitz, and Fritz Sydow, Fiirsten- 
trasse 55, Dresden 
903.559 (February 1925) Rubber caps for the legs of wicker furni 
ture Richard Gossow, Windscheidstrasse 18, Charlottenburg 
903.583 (February 23, 1925) Rubber insert for leather leggings with 
roll edge to prevent rubbing of the shoe leather Hermann 
Huber, Oppenau i. B 
903.664 (February 16, 1925) Pelotte for rupture bands and the like 
to support and close orifices and the like Liga Gummiwerke 
A.G., Frankfurt-am-Main-Hauser 
903.784 (February 9%, 1925) Bleck belt with rubber friction bodies 


vuleanized onto it. Rudolf Roderwald, Menzelstrasse 9, Berlin 
(srunewaid 

903,811 (March 2, 1925) Rubber water cushion for the sick Else 
Blankenstein, Urban-Krankenhaus, Berlin 

903.819 (February 18, 1925). Knitted fabric with rubber thread-insert. 
: Walter v. d. Mihlen, Nordstrasse 26, Barmen 

903,910 Mareh 5, -1925) Sponge rubber insert for hats and steel 
: helmets Walter Brémel, Aeussere Prinzregentenstrasse 25, 


Munict 


03,952 (February 2, 1925). Inflatable rubber toy composed of several 

figures. Gotthold Schmid, Nagold, Wiurttemberg. 

104,109 (February 27, 1925). Display case for erasers and the like. 

Lauter Gummiwarenfabrik Schwerdt & Renner, Hannover. 

404,115 . (February 24, 1925). Fiettner-Rotorboat as toy. Vulkan Gummi- 
warenfabrik Weiss & Baessler, Leipzig-Lindenau. 

((February 13, 1925) Device for simulating the appearing and 
disappearing of all kinds of fluids from vessels, with the aid 
of a rubber bladder Conrad Horster, Friedrichstrasse 17, 
Berlin 

04,293 (February 14, 1925). Waterproof blouse. Gummikleider-und- 

Oelzeugfabrik. Karl Kinker, G. m. b. H., Crefeld. 

104,344 (February 27, 1925) Rubber joker. Sachsland Gummiwaren- 

fabrik, Burgel in Thuringia. 

104,347 (February 28, 1925). Nurses cap of rubberized fabric. Gustav 

Berlinger & Co., Stuttgart. 

104,379 (March 2, 1925). Rubber heel patch. Schmidts Gummiwaren 

fabrik. Arthur Schmidt A.-G., Stade, Hannover. 

904,484 (February 27, 1925). Adjustable rubber stand. Paul Drechsler, 

Ritterstrasse 58, Berlin. 

904,719 (February 20, 1925). Squeaking ball. Niedersachsische Gummi- 

waren-fabriken A.-G., Hildesheim. 

404,823 (March 6, 1925). Supporting spring for arch-supports with upper 

layer of rubber or other plastic material. Firma Leopold 
Stecher, Kirchheim u. T. Wurttemberg. 

904,848 (March 9, 1925). Rubber shoe string. Hans Helmerich, Rup 

prechtstrasse 5, Munich. 
904,929 (March 4, 1925). Sport shoe with rubber vulcanized fabric sole 
Alfred Wunschelmeier, Oecelsnitz i. 

905,020 (March 4, 1925). Air cushion with rubber value. William Sachs, 
Lessingstrasse 33, Berlin. 

905,203 (January 9, 1925). Plaque composed of rubber. 
A.-G., Spandau. 


Runge Werke 


905,319 (February 11, 1925) Toy Sachsland Gummiwarenfabrik, 
Burgel, Thuringia 
405,376 (March 10, 1925). Protective cover of rubber particularly for 


hygienic purposes. Weiss & Baessler, Leipzig-Lindenau 


Patents Issued, With Dates of Issue 
Gerhard Pipirs, Friedrich- 


412,803 (August 3, 1923). Emergency tire 


strasse 25, Gumbinnen 

$13,361 «(November 27, 1923) lire fabric Antoine Mathias Wolber, 
Soissons, Aist France; represented by E. Lamberts, Berlin, 
Ss. W. 61 


Trade Marks 
The United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
nder the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
marks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 
(b), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographical 
matter or mere surnames. To be registered under the latter act trade marks 
must have been used for not less than one year. Marks registered under 
this act are being published for the first time when registered, any opposition 
taking the form of an application fcr cancellation. 


Granted April 21. Act of February 20, 1905 


7,529 Hateso.e, with line drawn horizontally through the center of the 
letters—resilient leather, rubber, fibrous, or composition soles 
for boots, shoes and slippers. Alfred Hale Rubber Co., 
Atlamic, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

17,542 MerMaip—figure reducing garment or bathing girdle Model 
Brassiere Co., Inc., New York, ! y 

71 Art Crystat—rubber and fabric aprons, bibs, bathing caps and 

scarfs. Vernart Manufacturing Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


, 
rs 


197,628 Roamer, in lightface type graded in size so that the largest 
letters are at the ends—soles and half soles of rubber and 
fabric. Roamer Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
197,772 Younc America, in script, with the words Trap—e Mark on the 
under-scoring flourish of the last letter—rubber nursing nipples 
United Drug Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


Granted April 28, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


197,881 Sxrprer—rubberized textile fabric. Archer Strauss Rubber Co., 
Framingham, Massachusetts 

198,021 Within a diamond shaped border the words Ketty SprinGFieLp 
and below this the inscription 33 x 5 Kerrirex S. S. Corp, 
Serta. NumsBer Unpver Here, this inscription being repeated 
in the upper triangle of the diamond in reversed type as if 
reflected—tires wholly or in part of rubber Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., New York, N. Y 


Granted April 28, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1(b) 


198,028 Sitky-tyLe, in script slanting diagonally upward—narrow braid 
and narrow elastic webbing. W. L. M. Clark, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

68,054 Sipewatt Prorectrion—pneumatic tire casings 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Granted May 5, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


98,094 Vocve, above which is a small design bearing the letters W & L 
and the words Trape Mark, Quatity—shirred ribbon elastic, 
ndrrow cottor and silk elastic, braids, ete. Wolfe & Lang, 
Inc., New York, N. Y "3u28 ° 


Corduroy Tire 
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Granted May 12, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 456,894 Stasec, in script—electric insulators included in Class 16. The 
7 : New Eccles Rubber Works, Ltd., Monton Road, Eccles, Lanca- 
198,244 The words: Boston Snore Store Betrer SHoes For Less Money shire. 
so ing aae — say Fe age ap fe sang ge ool - “shoes. of 457,111 Esotrte—electrical insulating materials made wholly or principally 
‘ > ’ a . ) D a s oO se; Ss osiery ¢ . » : 7 Hy 
and hats. The Boston Shoe Store, Portland, Maine. —_— - CSanes ane Ca, SS, SP See Sa 
98,260 BreENDUN—overshoes, galoshes, boots, gymnasium shoes, etc., of tannaiiacininiitnantiianiinasianit 
rubber, leather, fiber, or combinations thereof. Richards & 
Brennan Co., Randolph, Massachusetts. ° 
198,27 rhe word Domino, each letter being on a domino tile—arctics or Designs 
galoshes, particularly for women, of waterproof jersey cloth = ~ . 
and rubber soles. Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massa- The United States 
chusetts ones 4 . s , - , po * 
198.338 “T La rubber nursing nipples and rubber gloves. The ins -_ {ee X* 2. ape, eee os Eee See 
2yramid Rubber Specialty Co., R:z a, Ohi . Seen: a be age . , 
pe Se eee ” 67,082 Tire Treap. Term 3% years. A. H. Gruber, Ludington, Michi- 
—_ gan 
The D — . Conn 67,154 Tire Treap. Term_14 years. S. S. Miller, assignor to The 
1¢€ ominion o ,anada Mohawk Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
Registered 67,166 Tire Treap. Term _3}2 years. F. R. Talbott, assignor to The 
- Talbott Rubber Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 
37,580 Hycot—rubber and gutta percha impregnated fabrics and articles 67,309 Tire Treap. Term 14 years. J. A. Scheid, Roxborough, Penn 
made therefrom; belting of all kinds, tires, brake lining and sylvania. : “ . ; 
clutch lining. The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., ee 
Passaic, New Jersey . ss " 
37,618 \inerite—rubber linings for sleeves, conduits and _ receptacles, The Dominion of Canada 
ee _— a os mills The B. F. Goodrich 6,647 Tire. Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
o., New. York, N. > old 
The United Kingdom Report of Rims Inspected and Approved by Tire & 
Published April 8, 1925 Rim Association 
B449,740 “STERLING,’’ the initial letter being a dollar sign and the L S April, 1925 First 4 Months 1925 
in the center of the word representing the sign for the English Cl boos Rim og aati wii P _—. “7 Rate Pe 
ound sterling, with the word -Trap—E Mark in small letters — Number er Cent Number Per Cent 
in the upper locp—machine belting of rubber, gutta percha, a. | et — eh 0.1 
balata, or containing these. Wm. Coulthard & Co., Ltd., yt E Soacesees 11,95 4 40,647 0.9 
Lonsdale street, Carlisle, Cumberland. +. nth “eaten  ¢ 13 11 ous 0.0 
ee eer 3 0,885 3 
B449,74] “Srertinc,’’ the initial letter being a dollar sign and the L in “ak eae ee 13.2 1.907.798 Rs 
the center of the word representing the sign for the English ae ee Kye 78 "355.758 “40 
pound sterling, with the word Trape Mark in small letters Straightside R P 
in the upper loop—machine belting of rubber, gutta percha, raigntside Rims (Fass 92 n - 
balata, or containing these. Wm. Coulthard & Co., Ltd., Lons- 52 a ae 1 pe “er > mY M os 4 
dale street, Carlisle, Cumberland. 30 - < “( 1 SS eae ay 
is ‘ 29x 3 0 41,9 6 
453,409 Manocanite—all goods in Class 40 American Hard Rubber 30 x 3! 3.5 318 467 3.6 
Co., New York, ! ’., U. S. A. (Haseltine, Lake & Co., “Po ae ) 0.1 5.449 0.1 
28 Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2 aap 313395 11.4 983 566 11] 
456,364 Praps—boot protectors, some employing rubber. Blakey’s Boot SPR Prevevecs 109 ,68¢ 4.0 420,905 4.7 
Protectors, Ltd., Armley Malleable Ironworks, Modder Place, DP DS Prewevecsqecessve 61,134 2.2 229,979 2.6 
Armley, Leeds. WS Mi Gucnsevess ; 1,393 0.0 
ie 2-4. 23,486 0.9 91,452 1.0 
Published April 15. 1925 3 =x 4.. 1,486 0.1 3,206 0.0 
DM =z 4.5 ; “s 300 0.0 
450,209 Stanco—carben black. The Standard Carbon Co., Boston, Massa 2D uz Ge. ccccces 73,614 2.7 198,064 2.2 
chusetts, U. S. A. (Marks & Clerk, 57-58 Lincoln’s Inn BO MH Gio os cccesces 98,298 3.4 412,886 4.7 
Fields, London, W. C. 2) EY. gereereree 50,346 1.8 170,396 1.9 
455,858 Representation of an elephant with up-curved trunk and open ve & oo 71,920 2.6 243,596 2.7 
mouth Hot water bottles included in Class 40. Campbell, 34 x 4% 15,501 vu 2,448 0.¢ 
Achnach & Co., Ltd., 59 Wallace street, Glasgow. fl Seebt are 4 . 9,548 — 
- 31 x $*. 2,013 5 8,495 2.0 
456.858 Tit-n1tT—hoot protectors and studs, some employing rubber. 22 2 6* 1 848 0.1 “7621 0.1 
Blakey’s Boot Protectors, Ltd., Armley Malleable Ironworks, ay 7 
Modder Place, Armley, Leeds Truck Rims ~ - 
30 x 5 8,137 2.9 279,062 3.1 
. ‘ e 3 sg 1 ( 7 212 s 
Published April 22. 1925 34 x 5.. ames _ eeee oe 
( 2 eererree ree 5,642 0.6 59,132 0.7 
446,340 Marap—rubber hand stamps for outline maps, etc. John Bourn, 36 x 6. ~ 441 0.2 20,497 0.5 
33 Alkham road, London, N. L6 34x 7. 80 0.1 7,218 0.1 
‘ 5 Rk ee 2,292 0.1 3,650 0.0 
452,711 Two oblong placards, one bearing the word Rustines diagonally a. = g- » 760 0.1 5 589 0.1 
across its center and in addition the words: INSTANTANEOUS 10 x & 05 0.1 4.752 0.1 
REPAIRING OF INNER Tunes. New Metnop. APPLIED WITH 40 x 10 196 0.0 
out SoLvTion, witHout Petro WITHOUT ANYTHING; the ~ tay” “Speier : 205 0.0 
other placard bears instructions for making the repairs, and ‘ at edema aa 
in addition the words: IF you ARE SATISFIED wiTH “Rus Total 2.755.005 100.0 8.870.959 100.0 
TINES” LET THEM BE KNOWN TO YOUR FRIENDS. YOU WILL : : ; ee ‘ sien ; 
pO THEM A GOOD TURN AND HELP US IN THE MEANTIME y 
THANK you—repair outfits for tires, included in Class 50 Balloon casings. : e , 
Louis Rustin, 16 Rue du Bois, Clichy-la-Garenne, Seine, Note.—In_ April 69 per cent of all rims produced were for balloon tires 
France Of the remaining 31 per cent, 18.3 per — clinchers, 4 per cent were 
: . - motore ms ‘ 5 ‘rr ce 4 ¢ rims. 
454,739 <A placard, on the upper part of which is a triangular figure motorcycle rims, and 4.5 per cent were — sis 
hearing the words: Mosetey “FLoat-on-Arr” CusHION ng me 
SpeciaLTiEs; below this and tangent to the apex of the triangle Tal T T r Ss N 
is a diamond-shaped figure surrounded by the firm name and BATAVIA’S CRUDE RUBBER EXPORTS TO AMERICA 
ddress and having at the center a representation of a lior . , 9 : : Tor? ee ae! ee . 
rampant oF oy > ‘battle ‘= ~eubher “inflatable quchinne. During 1924 Batavia ° exports to the l nited States of various 
~ te Moseley & Sons, Ltd., Chapel Field Works, Ardwick, commodities reached a total value of $22,000,000, while shipments 
anchester ‘. 1 . x ~ . ° ae 
. ; : . > “r acc 2 $9,053,800 o is total. According 
455.402 LawNpHaLtT—material fer tennis court surfaces, made of bitumen, of crude rubber accounted et eee of th ° . 72 
rubber latex, sawdust, and flax or hemp. John Cooke, Little to Commerce Reports, this figure represented an increase over 1923 
Royd, Queens Mill road, Huddersfield » . . . P af 
456.046 Crovpex—rubber hot water bottles teapot spouts and rubber in both quantity and value, in keeping with the growing production 
gloves, included in Class 40. The New Croyden Rubber Co, of rubber in Java and the increasing demand in the United States. 
107 Southwark street, London, S. E ee 4 26 _: 
456.047 CroypEx tubul r bh " The ‘ew Croyden Rubber Cx 107 The 1924 shipment totaled 38,167,800 pounds, as compared with 
5 147 oOYD ula ose ve ve ber ’ ‘ jn ° el ' 
Southwark street, London S. E 32,773,600 pounds in 1923, value $8,009,000. 
Published April 29, 1925 7 
, — . c _ . Twitter ~ < CP D 
448,912 A mottled background outlined in diamond shape and bearing DurRING THE PAST YEAR THE Unitep STATES EXPORTED, 680, 
799. 


at its center the representation of a group of balloons on 
Strings converging at a common point, the letters O A K 
being conspicuously displayed,.and crossing the diamond hori- 
zontally the words: Oak Branp Toy BaLtoons, and at the 
bottcm of the design the words: Ravenna, On1o—toy balloons. 
The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, U. § (Albert L. 
Mond, 19 Southampton Buildings, Chancery London, 
W:~G@. 2x 


Lane, 


346 pairs of rubber boots, value $1,591,772; and 1,681,042 pairs 
of rubber shoes, value $1,374,548. The development of this trade 
is indicated by comparison with the figures for the year 1922: 
241,919 pairs of rubber boots, value $630,549; rubber shoes,-863,- 
559 pairs, value $751,486 ss 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New 


HE crude rubber market during May brought consuming 

T interests to a sharp realization of the world shortage ot 

rubber in spot and nearby positions. Under the operation 

the Stevenson plan of restriction prices have reached within 

3} months the highest levels since April, 1918. The situation ts 

the most difficult one for those manufacturers who are not sate 
guarded by adequate supplies under contract 


he last week in April the market opened dull at 45 cents for 


ribs Beginning May 1, the advance of the prices effective on 
that date caused a sharp advance in spot which was scarce and 
vas bid up by a few buyers, although very little business re- 


sulted From day to day as prices advanced the market became 


ictive, @x¢ ited and firmer due t the scar¢ ity of supplies Buye rs 
vere not interested in positions beyond June and prices depended 
n what individual dealers would sell for. May 9 the markets 


n New York and London were described as “crazy 


and trading 
vas well nigh impossible 

Early in the second week of the month the price fell 2 cents 
m ribs but the buyers declined all offers as rapidly as they were 
made by the sellers. The drop in prices was quickly succeeded 
hy an upward reaction originating in London and advancing the 
price to 64% cents at closing May 16, a rise of 7% cents within 
$5 days. Factory demand was steady for nearby, which was 
ought on every advance. There was no relief from the pre- 
vailing conditions and factories gradually turned their attention to 


futures, the prices of which will naturally come into line with 


York 


The market the week ended May 16 was extremely firm, ad- 
There was no relief for nearby rubber. 
Factories resisted the advancing prices, which stiffened as buyers 


vancing 0 to 7 cents. 


entered the market. 

During the fourth week the highest price for spot ribs was 69, 
sellers, recorded May 18, the highest since April, 
1918. Rubber was hard to get and there was little actual trading. 
\ prompt reaction dropped the price by mid-week to 5914, buyers, 
60, sellers. This decline was attributed to speculators unloading 
in London and New York. 
last of the week and prices came back to 64 cents, buyers, 6414, 
Higher futures are expected to fol- 
ow approaching those for spot. 


buyers, 691%, 


Rubber went into strong hands the 


sellers, in a steady market. 

The monthly record on ribbed smoked sheet futures shows as 
May 1, 4434, buyers, 45, sellers; May-June, 44%, buyers, 
455%, sellers; July-September, 4214, buyers, 42%, sellers; October- 
December, 41, buyers and sellers. May 23, 64, buyers, 6414, sell- 
ers; June-July, 63, buyers, 63%, sellers; July-September, 59, 
buyers, 60, sellers; October-December, 5434, buyers, 55, sellers. 

Paras have been in small supply at prices corresponding sym- 
pathetically with those of plantations. Balata remained steady, 
and neglected. 

Importations of all grades during April, 1925, were 27,231 tons, 
compared with 42,436 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
\pril were 25,403 tons, compared with 41,438 tons one year ago. 
Total importations of plantation rubber for four months ended 
\pril 30 were 106,690 tons, compared with 108,035 tons for the 


follows: 


New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 


Prices 1n Cents, Per Pounp 


April, 1925 
PLANTATIONS ‘ 


+ 4) 1 > 


May, 1925 
—_ - a ee ee 2 - 
24 25 27 ? 29 «8630 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 


Sheet 4 1é S 2 g 2 éd : 3 
Ribbe 7 smoked $ 4% 44 44 44 44 44 44% 4334 4334 437% 44% 445% 4536 4554 4475 40 42% 47% 46% 48% 50% 52% 55% 
Firet inten . 4436 44% 44% 4455 4455 4456 445% 444 44 437% 43% 44% 44% 45% 45% 44% 45) 45% 4744 46% 48% SO SIR SSH% 
Off latex ; 44 4444 44 44% 4395 44% 43564 4374 4345 4344 4334 4354 44 4455 447% 444 4444 4555 46% 46% 48% 495% 51% SS 
No. 2 blanket 43% 44% 436 44 4354 4354 43% 4354 42% 43 43% 433% 43% 44% 44% 44% 444% 45 46% 46% 47% 49% S1Y% 54% 
Ne. 3 blanket 43% 4334 4354 4334 43% 4334 42% 43 4256 42% 42% 43% 43%. 44 4454 431% 44 449 45H 46 475 4B SOK S4 
No. 4 blanket 42% 43% 43 43% 424% 43% 42% 42% 42% 42% 42% 42% 43% 434% 43% 43% 43% 44% 45% 45% 47% 48% 50 5 
Thin, clean brown 43% 43% 43% 43% 43 43% 43 43 4714, 42% 42% 43 : 43% 44 44% 44 44 44% 46 46 47 49 $1 54% 
Specky brown... .. 423% 43%) 4356 43% 42% 42% 4245 42%) 42 4214 4244 42% 42% 4396 43% 43% 43% 444) 45% 45% 47% 48% SOK SI 
Rolled brown .. 42K 42% 42% 425% 42 4254 415% 42% 41% 4154 42) 42% 42% 43 43% 43% 4345 43% 45% 44% 47% 48 380K 53 














Cents Per Pound 
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sorresponding period of 1924. Total importations of all grades 
tf rubber for the four months ended April 30 were 114,561 tons 
mpared with 113,562 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year 


PLANTATION, May 1. Spot first latex crépe, 4434-45 cents; May, 4434-45 
ents; June-July, 44%4-44% cents; July-Sept., 4244-42% cents; Oct.-Dec 
+1 cents. 

Mav 23. Spot first latex crépe, 64% cents; June, 64%-65% cents; July, 

> cents; Aug.-Sept., 59 cents; Oct.-Dec., 54% cents 

May 1. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 4434-45 cents; May, 4434-45 cents 
ine-July, 4414-44% cents; July-Sept., 42'4-42% cents; Oct.-Dec., 41 cents 

May 23. Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 65 cents; June, 65-66 cents; July, 
3} cents; Aug.-Sept., 60 cents; Oct.-Dec., 55 cents. 

May |! Spet No. 2 amber crépe, 4414-4434 cents; May, 44%-4434 cents, 
me-July, 4314-43% cents; July-Sept., 40'2-40% cents; Oct.-Dec., 3942-39 
ents 

May 23. Spot No. 2 amber crépe, 65'2 cents; June, 64% cents; July, 60 
nts; Aug.-Sept., 574% cents; Oct.-Dec., 52% cents. 

May 1. Spot No. 1 rolled brown crépe, 4344-434 cents; May, 4342-4344 
ents; June-July, 42%-42% cents; July-Sept., 40-40% cents; Oct.-Dec., 39 
i934 cents 

May . Spot No. 1 roll brown crépe. 62% cents; June, 621% cents; July, 
1 cents; Aug.-Sept., 59 cents; Oct.-Dec., 51 cents. 





SoutH AMERICAN Paras anp CaucHo. May 1. Spot, upriver fine, 37% 
ents; islands fine, 33 cents; upriver coarse, 3144 cents; Cameta, 17% cents; 
uucho ball, 33 cents. 

May 23. Spot, upriver fine, 48 cents; islands fine, 44 cents; upriver coarse, 
10 cents; Cameta, 38 cents; caucho ball, 38-40 cents. 


London 

Che London market began the month dull at 21%4d, sellers. 
Prices quickly passed 22d, the highest in 5 years. There was 
ery little spot to sell and spot ribs were at a premium of “d 
ver crepe. On the ninth of the month the advance reached 261% 
/ and the market was greatly excited. This condition continued 
is the advance progressed, reaching 35'4d May 18, the highest 
level since April, 1918. This rise was succeeded by a sudden drop 
m the following day attributed chiefly to liquidation, leaving the 
market erratic with prices declining. 

The weekly reports of London stocks show an increasingly rapid 
rate of decline over the records for April. The weekly stocks for 
May were as follows: May 4—11,720 tons; May 11—9,886 tons; 
May 18—7,567 tons; May 25—6,500 tons. 


Singapore 

The course of the Singapore market was influenced by keen 
speculative interest in all rubber positions and prices advanced 
correspondingly with the gains in London and New York. About 
the middle of the month the market became easy after realizing 
sales, followed by continued advance at fluctuating values due 
to speculation. The upward market was halted at 293¢d by 
speculative selling, following which prices declined and became 
steadier 


Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 


_ = —May————- —-— ——_—-— 

PLANTATIONS 1925* 1924 1923 

First latex crépe. .. .$0.4434 @$0.69% $0.18 @$0.23% $0.26%2@3$0.32 

Smoked sheet, ribbed .44144,@  .68! 185,@ .22% .264%@ .32 
PARAS 

Upriver, fine ...... .374@  .57 184%@ .21% .26 @ .28 

Upriver, coarse.... 31 @ 45 13%@ 16% 21%@ .25% 

Islands, fine...... 33 @ 48 15%@ .18 234%@ .26 

Islands, coarse.... ere ; 1 @ 11% 14 @ .23 

eee WA 2s 10%@ «113 14 @ .15% 


*Figured to May 23, 1925. 





New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 


Prices 1x Cents, Per Pounp 
May, 1925 
* 





12 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Sheet 


Ribbed smoked.. $9 $7 59% 6034 607% 64% 69% 63 613% 60% 61% 65 


First latex ..... 58H 5534 583% 5974 6014 62% 67% 62 60 5956 6034 632% 
Of latex ...... 57% 54% 57% 59 59% 62% 66% 61% 593% 58% 59% 63! 
blanket.. S8% 55% 57% S834 58% 62% 66% 60% 58% S8% 59% 61% 


Thin, clean brown $75@ 54% 57% 58% 58% 


Crépe 


3 blanket.. 57% 55 5735 58% 58% 61% 66 60% 583 
4 blanket.. 57% 54% 56% 575% 57% 6! 


Specky brown .. 57% 543% 56% 7% 5744 61 65% S9% 58% S7% SRI 60 
Rolled brown |. 563% 5414 3634 57 | 57'4 GO G4ig 59% 57% $6% S74 599% 


6! % 5 
62% 66% 60% 58% 58 58% 61% 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot rubber quotations, for one 
year ago, one month ago, and May 23, the current date: 


May 24, 
24 


Plantation Hevea 19 


Rubber latex (Hevea) per gal.$1.25 





CREPE 
I t latex 1944 
Off latex . 19 
Amber No. 2 1834 
Reber TO: BS cccicoce 18% 
Ambe No. 4 
Brown, clean, thin 184 
Brown, specky 18 
Brown, roll 17% 
Sole crépe 45 
SHEET 
“meked, ribbed 19% 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin 
ee 
Pressed block iuwawat 
Sarawak ..... ; 06% 
South American 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine .......... 19 
Upriver, fine ..........+: *.25% 
Upriver, medium ........ 17% 
Upriver, coarse ...... 13% 
Upriver, coarse ew 
SS ere 18 
Islands, medium .16 
Islands, ccarse ....... 11% 
Cameta ....... Laewdes 11% 
Acre Belivian, fine 191 
Acre. Polivian, fine *.25) 
Beni Bolivian 20 
Madeira, fine ...... 21 
Peruvian, fine 18 
Tapajos, fine 12 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball want 13 
Upper caucho ball ....... *.22u% 
Lower caucho ball ...... 12 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads . és 19 
Came SETED coccccvccessc .08 
Manicoba 30% guaranty .16 
Mangabeira, thin sheet . 20 
Centrals 
Central scrap ‘ 
Central wet sheet 
Corinto scrap ..... 
Esmeralda sausage ....... 
Guayule washed and dried. 23 
Africans 
Black Kasai dis , t.17 
Black Upper Congo ...... f.17 
Red Upper Congo ....... +.18 
Kasai Loanda Deaaetee 
Upper Congo Arumini.. 
Masai (Konakry) ....... 
Gutta Percha 
CR ae vs 16% 
Ee Oe — 
Red Macassar - .. 3.00 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar 62 
CAUSED coccccces i. we 
eer 53 
Surinam, sheet ........... .70 
amber o% 7 
Chicle 
Honduras .....-..+.+.-. 3.58 
Yucatan, fine t 58 


@ 


@.18 
@.48 


@.19% 


@.13% 


@.18% 
Q.18% 


@.13% 


@.12% 


@ 


(a 


(@ 


@ .68 
@ .68 





08 


08% 


13% 
OS 


* 

ws 

— 0 
e 


we Ge Ga BO 
Md why 


0 Nin 
wnaeuns 


“Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 


tDuty paid. 
tNominal. 


@ 68 
@ 68 


64%@. 


07 @ 
t09 @ 
14 @ 
O8Ya@ 
48 @ 

* 64 @ 
45 @ 
40 @ 
59 @ 
44 @ 
@ 

a 

(@ 

50 @ 
*64 @ 
@ 

50 @ 
@ 

a 

w @ 
*59 @ 
38 @ 
w @ 
19 @ 
35 @ 
0 @ 
1.37 @ 
t.30 @ 
7 @. 

38 @ 
43 @ 
57 @ 
57 @ 
52 @ 
mF | (@ 
55 @ 
55 a@ 
17%@ 
28 @ 
300 @ 
.66 @ 
54 @ 
t.54 @ 
78 @ 
85 @ 
.58 @ 
t.S8 @ 


644% 


b.64 


08% 


.68 
68 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
[he pronounced’ scarcity of spot crude rubber and its rapid 
rise in price have created a strong, sudden demand for reclaim 


rubber, the stocks of which were rapidly depleted 


rhe present problem of reclaimers is how to make deliveries on 


orders in excess of their capacity. Rarely have reclaimers been 
‘ 


demand for their product to operate their plants as at 


forced by I 
lay and night, without cessation. Notwithstanding this 


present, 


insistent demand prices are well controlled Advances over las 
month’s que tations are very m erate lue lareely t the ove 
supply of scrap tires 

Quotations given below are nominal in view of the strong upward 


tendency in crude rubber 


New York Quotations 








M 
Auto Tire 
RI k $0.09 44 ?$0.09% 
Pla washe 10% @ 11% 
Black, selected tires lb 1l14@ .11éM& 
Dark gray 10% @ 11 
Light gray . , ~ 13% 
White ‘ 154%@ 16 
High Tensile Black 
Super-reclain \ j 2 1 21 
N he 13 @ 14 
Shoe 
Washed 2 i 3 
Tube 
N 1 i 17 1 ve 
No. 2. it 34 
Uncured Tire Friction 
No. 3 . 2 2. & 
No. 2 .. ie ‘3 
Miscellaneous 
é 1 15 
b ° a Rg 
British Malaya 
Rubber Exports in April 
Ar ff ablegrar fror Singapore to the M States Information 
Agency nden, states that the be rted from British Malaya in 
- / , 414 tens. The amourt of rubber imported was 11,750 tons 


eclared as wet rubber 





f hich 704 tons were 
The following are comparative statistics: 
1924 192 
Gross Foreigr ( $ Foreig 
Export Imports } Imports 
Tons Tons I 
lar 8 @ R67 
Februa 39 7,44 622 10,071 
Ma 2,2 8 6,83¢ 13 399 
Ap 22,414 11 
TX ° 48 M 45 
Distribution 
M April, 192 
Des s Tons 
I ed Kine 1,7 ) 
Unit “tate * Ame “ay 71¢ é 
Continent } , ‘ 2°13] 
Br Posse s $4 244 
Japar g $2 
Other | on ( ¢ 
Petal 26,83¢€ 22,414 
Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 
The Malay States Information Ager 88 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4 
England, has received blegram stating that dealers’ stoch at 
Singapore n Apr 4 st amounte to 13,55 ms and 
tons 


JAPAN IN AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE 
1924 as 


such exports 


IMPORTANCE OF 
According to C 
the fifth largest market for United exports, 
representing more than one-half the of the total 
shipments to the Far East. Japan ranks fourth among the countries 


mmerce Reports, Japan ranked during 
States 
value American 
of the world as an importer of various American goods, including 


‘ { 
rubbhe r snoes 





The Market for Rubber Scrap 


Under the influence of the strong demand for reclaimed rubber 
the movement of all scrap grades has gained in volume, particu- 
larly on the better qualities. On the better grades quotations have 
ulvanced moderately during the month. Further advances may 
be expected as crude rubber advances. 

Boots AND SHoes. This grade, formerly the leading quality, is 
now in second place as to tensile properties and although a stand- 
ird moves but slowly compared with tires and tubes. Advances in 
price are slight and fractional over last month 


INNER Tuses. The demand has markedly increased for inner 
tubes. No. 1 advanced a half cent a pound. No. 2 and red a quar- 
ter of a cent, and mixed, one-eighth cent only over last month. 

Mixep Tires. Mixed tires have been in demand at all reclaim- 
ing centers, creating a well defined increase in movement over last 
month. Both with beads have advanced 
ihout $1.00 a 
motor truck grades are quoted unchanged. 


mixed and white tires 


ton. Beadless tires, mixed peelings and mixed 


Hose AND MECHANICALS. Both these grades are without pres 


nt interest and unchanged in price. 


Quotations for Carload Lots 


Boots and Shoes 





I Ss a ol Sia uk de th ink neblnene 1b. $0.02% @ $0.02% 
et Ce +65 6000s dd000dtnsbddncceseckeuns Ib. 01K%e@ 01% 
Re ee ib. 01%@ .01% 
ntrimmed arctics (<a oreeneeeeeuntaeeen Ib. O1%@ 01% 

Tennis shoes and soles 0400s t0050GR 000 ceondEeee Ib Oo @e@— 

Hard Rubber 
N 1 hard rubber. mia -thtceeueesene Ib a & 
Battery DR, Ce Qe ov cd berdcccocscoeess Ib 02 @ 03 
Inner Tubes 

N 1 floating.... ‘ iénbeutsndeveneeeee 06 @ .06% 

ak 2 Gi, scchanddcsndennabetéseeecananal Ib. 03%@ .03% 

Te eat eae oo eae ib 031%4@ 103% 

GED cdcevaccaswesensesciscccacencene lb 03H@ .03% 

Mechanicals 

Mixed black scrap lb 01 @ O1% 

DD Atnivninneedeceedqses dude deendebesneneedes lb. 0OOK%@ .00K% 

, IS non nh chihedeaeys btbetnéeneanetwes ton 20.00 @22.00 

SEE ah. 00bsene ceneuseescecesonnuedheds ton 17.00 @20.00 

SE Pe eee Tee eee ib. 02 @ — 

T'S Dein tnanceeesceddeaedasanes benesaenheadean Ib. u%e — 

i MED cadeecaephavesscosressdnactennseneete Ib. one — 

We, Ge =GUINUNB sc cawcccesénccuncesieess Ib. 2%e@e — 

PEE 6bbdecdusihes vdidecsdenceiasaweee ib. 1 @ - 

Tires 
C Sta 4 I 

Mixed auto tires with beads m 20.00 @21.00 

DI pniwebekeddeneettwnccnthasakeenekan tom §=25.00 @26.00 
White auto tires with beads. ...........seeece0: ton 22.00. .@24.0( 

DEE 4009060000054 5606y40600060000000009 ton 36.00 @49.00 
Mixed auto peelings ton 30.00 @35.00 

Solid 
BEES. GHOST . GUE, GBocccccceceecescecescss ton 35.00 @41.00 


FOOTWEAR EXPORTS TO AUSTRIA AND DENMARK 
\lthough England during the past year has been the leading mar- 
shoes, other countries 

ive also been large purchasers, particularly Austria and Den- 
mark. The total amount of rubber boots exported to Austria 
ring the year was 59,380 pairs, value $110,450. The figure for 
ubber shoes was much higher, 224,054 pairs, value $213,167. 

f shoes, 110,994 pairs, was approxi 
half that taken by Austria, but the value, at $78,877, 
was correspondingly less. Denmark bought during 1924 38,170 pairs 

i rubber boots, $93,246. In the case of both countries im- 
portations were much heavier during the last half of the year, 
\ustria for example taking in September 102,467 pairs of shoes, 
value $55,351, and in August 44,059 pairs of boots, value $85,608. 
Derimark’s largest purchase also occurred in Septembet,” 44024 


pairs ‘of -shoes, value $22,107 


ket for American-made rubber boots and 


] 


Denmark's total purchase 


mately 


value 
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The Market for Chemicais and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 

during the 
increase of activity in 
A two-ton shipment of 


chemical market, in general, past month has 


HE C 
been steady routine 


lines and improved outlook for all. 
German litharge of high quality which arrived in New York late 


and with a few 


April was reported shipped to consumers in the rubber trade 
Further importations are not now 
foreign 


for experimental purposes. 


contemplated because the material cannot compete in 
price with American litharge at the present time. 

established in cur- 
The 


in popular estimation as 


ACCELERATCRS. All those accelerators now 


rent rubber manufacturing practice are in steady demand. 


ultra-accelerators are gaining 


becomes 


various 


their technical value more appreciated, particularly in 


specific lines of rubber goods. 


Prices are holding firm at 7 cents a pound for bagged stock 
Local, small spot lots in cases are bringing 11 cents. Scheduled 
contract deliveries to rubber manufacturers show no falling off i 
demand and the outlook for continued brisk business is very good 
rubber compounding clays report 


CLays. Manufacturers of 
heavy routine shipment of stocks against contracts and continued 
development of new business in general mechanical and other 


lines as well as in tires. 

LirHarce. An increase of interest on the part of rubber manu 
facturers is reported. Fairly withdrawals on contracts have 
There were no price changes during the month 
firmer and steady at former 


large 
been made. 
ScLVENT NAPHTHA. Prices are 
levels with the demand active. 
Leap. Prices firm and unchanged. 


lead quotations has stiffened the market tone some 


price 
SUBLIMED The slight ad 


vance in pig 

















BenzoL. The market continues unsettled. Instances are re- what. 
ported of prices cut below quotation levels. Wuitinc. All grades are at very low prices and in steady rout 
CarBpon Brack. The carbon black market seems definitely t ine shipment 
have recovered from its slump of April and two fractional ad- Zixc Oxipe. Increased business from the rubber industry is 
vances were named and sustained during the past month. The — strong factor in the well maintained demand for zinc oxide. Pric 
I 
strength of the market was attributed to the sharp increase in levels remain unchanged. Most of the business consists of deliveri 
buying of the rubber industry on standing contracts. 
Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations soa qu — 
Lead, carbonate......-++++.tb $0.10%@ May 23, 1925 £2 wie gg gig lee a 
TOD .ccscccececcces hd 114@ 
sublimed blue. - % 10% @ Puads oeecencesccsoseseees Ib. $5.00 @ ume" 5% B.S. ...tb 05 @ 
~~ white... ooe lb. iin Cae * = & Vermilion 15/17% F.S.ib. $0.50 @ 
Lime, flour ........ ° 0134 @$0.2% im¢ca f A ’ Seoinne 
R. M. (factory).... Ol yeu d A. & W. vob eo chaea i 1.50 ; 3.00 
R. M_ hydrated 15.00 @ Acids k 
hy . SEED cevecesessese 2.00 @ 4.00 
_ superfine ......- . 1%@ - Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 1b. $3.12 @$3.38 Iron oxides 
Edthagys cccccccss coccccoclht lite _ Blacial (carboys)........ it) 16 @ domestic ....... 12 @ 
Magnesia, carbonate. . . 07% @ Creayic (92% stiaw color) gal. 62 @ .64 English ..... Ke 
calcined, light (bbls.)....10. 24 | (95% dark)...... gal. 58 @ .60 English Indian 10 @ 11 
calcined, ex. light (bbls.) ./b. 40 G@ Sulphuric, 66° (carboys)...éd. 02 @ Indian, pure 05 
» P U @ li 
calcined, md. light (bbis.)./b. 15 @ a pure bright il @ .14 
caleined, heavy (bbis.).../6. .04%4@ .06'> Alkalies RUNGE: santnavessonsed . ww 110 
magnesium, carbonate, light at ee 8 Caustic soda.......... 100 ibs. 3.10 @ 4.56 Soensh Agee ‘ony . U2%@ .04 
. flake, 70% (factory) 1Uuu /bs, 3.60 @ 4.31 -evigated, waterfloated. . ./b. @ 
Orange mineral A.A. An... dd. 14 @ solid, 76% (factory) 100 Jbs. 3.20 @ 3.91 WE. neecncessaanns ib, =02 @ 05% 
Rubber lead .........+++++ ib. ll @ Cat Oximony Rape S EET 13%@ 
olors BFE NET cccccccccccccs 90 @ 1.00 
: , ae Toluidine tomer ..... “ 1.380 @ 2.05 
Accelerators, Organic BLACK Connie, “nena — 2 
_ g Bone ... rere .08 @ .10 i . ~ 
BeT  ccccccccccccccccccces tb. 73 a Carbon: quicksilver F 1.50 @ LE 
— peapnoens eccccese oa 30 e A. & eS eae, Ib. 40 @ WHITE 
Aldehyde emaania powder. 0.93 @ PEE SEE +0000: . 8 @ -l Akcolith ........ ee 
Anhydro formaldehyde aniline “es. sme p Ssitsisecsscees 0. 07)2@ 117 Albalsth ..cccccccccccoes 40. 6OKeE .06% 
ib. .38 @ pe __, eee - 7 ¢ 4 Aluminum bronze ....... db. 5S @ 1.2 
Anhydroformaldehyde-para-to- ec apt gla sococses 6G CC @ CRS ithopone ........+.+04s ib. 06 @ 
he Ib ‘ 2 DE : é.c06éstacancce eu 10 @ .14 Sterling PEDO lb 06% @ 065 
luidine iam... ib. 17 @ DOMME 6 den cconsseeses 1b. @ Azolith pia me 06% @ 06 : 
on ae cas b  @ Thermatomic carbon........1b. 04 @ Imported ‘prime......tb& 07 @ 07% 
Benzidine (base)... .--+- 1b. 76 BLUE Red seal, imported. . .4b. a 
Benzyl aniline.........+.+- Ib. 70 @ 0 dd. .20 @ 25 T. GG. SR n 6000600064 ib. AS @ .17 
SEE - crcn en ccinecnnnis Ib. a A. & W. blue........... ib. 2.00 @ 4.00 Zine oxide 
TS BC ERR SES Ib. a PEUGHAR cocccccecce eee bd. 35 @ .40 AAA, lead free...... b. 08 @ .08% 
SOUEEP cccccccceces Ib. @ Ultramarine .......+.. 1d. 10 @ .35 Azo (factory): 
hy 9 eapepenees b. 89 @ BROWN ZZZ (lead free)..... bb, 07K @ .08% 
Diethyl amine.......-++++- ib. 2.20 @ iron oxide .......... od. = 04 @ COS ZZ (5% leaded)... . 1b. 6H@ .07% 
Dimethyl amine............ ib, 2.70 @ Sienna, Italian .........db. 06 @ .07% Z (8.10% leaded)... 2b. O6K@ .07h 
Dimethylaniline .......++- Ib. 35 @ Umber, Turkey.......... ib. 04%4@ .05 — — ener brand 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... Ib. 113 @ GREEN reen seal ..+...+.+- . 10K@ .11% 
Di-ortho-tolylthiourea = * 30 @ Chrome, light ..........Jd. 2? @ 29 a? Seal .cccccccces ib. O9K@ .10K% 
ee —enppedenmenes Say a medium .....+- setae. 29 @ 30 White seal’ ccccccue Lim@ 18% 
Ethylidene A ccncances Ib. 65 @ dark sasseeseece se ebb. 31 @ .34 Horse Head brands 
Echyl-o-toluidine lb. 1.00 @ coromercial ......+++++ ib =6.10  @ = 10K NE eda Ib 08%@ .08% 
ae... oe tHe oeeeneses sree 2 @ Special, cocscccwsde tag Oe 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... ./b. 42%@ A. & W. green.....+++- ib. 2.00 @ 3.00 og oie ib. 08 @ .08 
Heptene z co Ga Oxide of chromium.......40. 34 @ .51 Lesded yo " 
Hexamethylene tetramine.../b. 82% @ Ty Keseesereeeeeees - 40 @ 45 ips bo. 07%@ .07% 
Lead oleate (fact’y)......../b 18 @ RED |. ae Beers Ib, O7%@ .07% 
Methyiene aniline.......... Ib. 31 @ 38 Antimony, golden....... ib. (a Sterling ...ccececess Ib. 07% @ .07% 
Methylenedianilide ....... Ib. 40 @ golien T. K....... -+elB, =.18 @ 22 I oli al lb o7%@ .07% 
ee at een wnat Ib. 17 @ golden R.M.P. No. 7..46 20 @ Palmerton process j ; : 
Shawinigan paraldehyde. .. ./b. @ golden _pentasulphide, Kadox, black ...... ib. 10K%@ 11% 
Para- nitrosodimethylaniline Ib. 99 @ o Bh. co cececesccccs . 33 @ .35 oe ree Ib. .09%@ .10 
Paraphenylene diamine .../b. 1.25 @ 1.30 golden, 15/17% G. E..i. 20 @ 25 TOD cccccsrcccecs tb. 08SHe .09 
—— dt eee aihad on - @ , oeem #5 F. S. ~ a Seow white ...... Ib. 7 a . 
- a. Bene ene ae 50 @ 55 £0 " Qe Lececccses " 25 ? 
uper-culpher, No eee 20 @ .30 golden, No. 2.......++- 1b. 17 @ YELLOW : 
Tensilac “ , — Te. 80 @ Antimony, crimson. ° = @ _— dseeaceusecesnss Ib. 68 @ .75 
Sergent ib. .75 @ crimson T. K........- b. @ .50 Chrome ....-cceessecees i 18 @ .20 
Thiocarbanilide TPIT. Ib. 2 @ 1 crimson, 15/17% G. E. ‘i 35 @ .40 A. & Ww. yellow......... ib. 2.50 @ 40 
Trimene .. ID. a crimson, 15/17% F. S..1b. @ India rubber ........-.++ Ib @ 
Trimene ec gaipcaaoae Ib. a crimson, R.M.P. = 3.1b. 50 @ re, domestic bb. 02 @ 02% 
Triphenylguanidine aeout b. 73 @ crimeon F........ bb. a imported ........ bb. 03; @ 27 
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Compounding Ingredients Chemical Market Continued a ee 
ee —. enn £21 25 ine Te Terrererrrery ¢ $0.3 @ $0.38 
Aluminum flake (sacks C. L.)ton $21.85 @ New York Quotations Goenigs ’........22m a 1S 
(sacks L. C. L.)ton 24.50 @ M - 96 Linseed, raw .. 1.10 @ 
Ammonia carbonate Ib 134%4@ .15 Whiting ve win, "rubber... .. ll 
stostie >< alm 1agos .....-.-seeees 11%@ 
onan peasendeeceates a Cae Perfection ...........+ ton $22.00 @$23 clarified ........+4. 09%@ .10 
Aluminum silicate ........ tom 25.00 @30.00 Quak , 13.00 15.00 Palm, niger ..... ll @ 
Barium, carbonate (bbl.)..tom 54.00 @56.00 coe~ Pua’ Shiflett abit wh an . @1>. Parra M. R. flux 06 @ «.07 
GmEE  cccccccccccecccccs 2. ( » Of Snowflake white ....... ton ¢ 
Barytes, imported white....tom 30.00 235.1 Superfine Se geecoececoses ton @ Solvents 
er saposeessens - 30.00 @35.00 Sussex te tseeeeeeeesens ton 8.00 @10.00 Acetone (98.99%, [6.62 Ibe 
C.K, 0 ry ieosssoe 23.00 26.00 Weed GG. Ea). ccscccess ton 12.00 @ GARD) ccccccesseoccce 4b. 10 @ 
meso si ane “-h a y eee | ton a — (90%, 7.21 Ibs. ot) 
BOTOT nccccccscseeeceees e 0 C fin [ere Zhan > eee OO eUl~—~—i~C;#=:«C&WD é oee  ewsoucecoesse . 24 @ 29 
oc gemecsmeee : Woad pon, SX (et) ton 3808 cathe, Suis “ida fie 
acty.). 2 ~ 
Carrara filler (factory)... ./b. D1 24 gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) = . 
Chalk, precip. extra light. . id. 04%@ .05 Mineral Rubber tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 2 ‘7a 
beavy (f.o.b. factory)... .éd. O3%@ .04 99.7% pure (drums). ./b - : 
Clay, Dixie cccctcccee f S00 OFL0 senasco (facty.). ton 2 Gasoline 
. ‘ fct ‘ 14.00 @ Gilsonite eeecesccescccecs ton a No. 303 
ry Granulated M. R ---tom 35.00 @45.00 ee gal. 1u4@ 
wee Hydrocarbon, hard.. @ 35.00 Se "GL? Enc cecnccas set. 244@ 
OE 5 appeal ton 4 4 Hydrocarbon, soft @ 35.00 Drums, ee ‘3702 a 
ei ae ib. @ Mineral Flour. Hes eeeeeeee l Motor gas (steel bbls). = 18 a 
ce ah, Micoduaued tom 13.00 @22.50 Ohmlac Kapak, K-R i Naphtha, V. M.& P....gal. .20%@ 
i? ag . lb. 2%4@ .02% ; K i 68° Bé., 122°, 324°... gal. 19 @ 
| pl ht igunaenen ton ; 320/340 m. p hydrocart yon.tom 47.00 @52.00 70° Ré., 114°, 314° gal. 19%@ 
° : ’ 300/310 m. p. hydrocarbon.tom 42.00 @47.00 71° Bé., 112°, 304° /. 0 «@ 
Cotton flock, black......... bb. 1 Pioneer, M. R.. solid (fac.).ton en Bs Ray oe ~~ ¢ 
light-colored ........ 1b. l h. grancler ac : en a. distilied ~ i @ 
ee i ga r 
tee eocceces = seees = Robertson, M. R., solid, ae g 
Cotton linters clean mill-run./b. (facty.) ... ton 35.00 @75. Substitut 
Fossil flour (powdered)...ton @ M. R (gran. " facty )...fom 42.00 2 80.01 es 
(bolted) .....+ ton @ Paradere ocescccccccceses ton 60.00 @62.50 BURR cc cceccccvcccocccces Ib 8 @ .15 
Gl hich d Ib 21 @ 29 Rubras (facty.) «.<ceccces ton 60.00 Brown 60000606 66beceeees ib. 10 @ .15 
2 ome Ng Grade.....+++- Ib 19 @ ‘25 Synpro, gran. M. R. (facty.)ton @ ee nereSeeeeaess- 1b. 09 @ .16 
_ — pabecouceeceoes = <. : = — p sg Sb cceeteuKe lb. ) @ 15 
ecccceccecooes b 15 ‘ . a. 8 eee ib. 09%4.@ 17 
Graphite, flake ............ ® .06%@ .12 Resins and Pitches 
Infusorial earth (pow’d).../b 034@ Tar, pine, retort.........bb/. 15.00 @15.% Vulcanizing Ingredients 
(Dolted) ..cceccececeess ton @ MUD «cecececcoceeceecen bbi. 15 6.00 Black h lb 
Lime (bolted) .....2-.-. Ib .01%K@ .02 Pitch. Burgundy........+.. ib.  .06%@ g Termaarstmaes _ & 
coal tar ton a ys TST OB. Se aweceeesecees 1b. 0 @ 
Mien, amber ..ccccccceses Ib SS SS @ 3 8 ©6©> fo eee Et hyl “chloride (drums)..... Ib. @ 
Fluxol bardwood ........ ib. 
powdered .....0.... Ib @ lee tar bbl. 1 > Sulphur chloride (drums). ./b. 04%@ .05 
WRG cocccecoccocse db. @ Li =) pig sb sie thee) <7 Ib. + > Sulphur, soft rubber, 100% 
Pumice stone, powd........Jb. .03 @ .05 Rosin, K’ (bbi.)......280 lbs. 11.70 ate (L.C.L.) 100 Ibs $4 = 
Rotten stone (bbls.)....... lb, =.02K%@ .04% strained (bbl.) ....280 Ibs. | Sulphur, Brooklyn brand s.. ee 
. Shellac, fine orange......../b. 399 a uipaur, yn brands 
Slate flour (facty.)........ ton 8.50 @15.00 Refined velvet (bbls.) 100 /bs. 2.90 @ 3.15 
Ss hack t Ib . substitute ..... gal. a (hags) 100 Ibs 265 +4 
GR ccccccecess . 1@ A cn Pieler. 12%44 s - 2 2. 
map vee 5 P Peanut, crude ...... - 1@ Superfine flour (bbls.) 100 /bs. 2.60 @ 290 
Soapstone ...sceccescseees fos 15.00 @25.( Panes refined gusaprecees a 15 @ (bags) 100 ibs. 220 @ 250 
: : ) etrlatum, standard...... 6 @ .08 - . ' 
Sodium bicarbonate - Ibs. 200 @ Petrolatum, sticky..........db 08 @ 10 Rubber makers....... 100 /bs. 2 1 
Pine, steam distilled...... gal ¢ ' 8 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Starch, powd. corn Rapeseed, refined gal 1.0 a 
Buffalo .....(bbls.) 100 /bs 1 PE cee ga! 1.15 @ Waxes 
00 Ib ABE hoseccss 
(bags) 100 /bs Resin ... gal _@ 0 Wax, beeswax, white, com. .i/d. 55 @ .65 
Talc, soapstone .....+... ton R224 Soya bean........se.e0- 1b 134%@ .13% ceresine, white........... ib. 10 @ .il 
Terra blanche............- tom 25 > 30.00 ohn Feet enna we eeeerees - 0s b 30 GEIGER cccccoceseseess - 38 @ .40 
sez F , oo 0.00 ODUM «as weeee . + MONAN .. ee er eeceeecees -06 06% 
— — = ee ; oo ozokerite, black ........db. 24 @ .25 
commercial (facty.) 100 /bs. 90 @ 1.00 Oils (Softeners) ume Sessecewesscoese bb. 26 @ «30 
English, imported. . ve oh 1Ke Paraffi 
English, cliffstone (factory) Avoilas compound......... ib. 12 @ 3 aramin 
100 ibs ‘ ? 1 Castor, No. 1, S. P.....db. 17 @ 122/124 white crude scale.lb. OSK%@ 
Georgia calcite ..... ..ton @ Ne. 3, U. S. P..0ce 164%@ 124/126 white crude scale.ib. 0SK@ 
gilders (bolted)....100 Ms. 1.25 @ 1.35 Corn, crude (bblis.)....... lb 6@ 120/122 fully refined. ... ./b. 05S4%@ 
TD ecccccesessccvess ton 11.00 @22.50 Cotton, Summer yellow Ib 1 I 125/127 fully refined. ... .lb .O5SK%@ 
INCREASE IN CANADIAN TIRE AND TUBE EXPORTS ings constitute less than 10 per cent of the number of tires ex- 
According to the Department of Commer Canada has ex ported 
ported during the first three months of the present year 208,012 a = 
> 74 rn 2% O3S ; r tubes lue $ ~ "7" . : ~ aT hn , ~ afad r 
Casing e $2,162,246; and 236,935 inner tubes, valt 350,473 ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
a large e over the 125,628 casings and 123,319 inner tul . 
é MATERIALS 
xporte iarter of 1924 
There iking advance also this year in the importations The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Society for 
est es by « 1in individual countries, New Zealand, f Testing Materials will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
car 1.239 es during the first quarter of 1925 as City, New Jersey, during the week of June 22. Sessions of es- 
compare \ 72.000 during the entire vear 1924: the Straits Set pecial interest to the rubber industry will include the report, on 
tlements. 10.682 casings. as against 10.273 for 1924: Denmark, June 24, of Committee D-1] on rubber products. M. Farmer, 
6.462. as «¢ ‘ 6,341 the United Kingdom, 33,690, a chairman. At this time will be discussed the development of per- 
g 155.644 v 1924. Other important markets in 1925 formance tests of rubber products, including abrasion tests, accel- 
vere Argentina, 15,533 sings; South Africa, 12,573; Australi rated aging test, flexing test for belting, and oil and gasoline test. 
> 492: | 0.6x¢ d Brit Ind 10,155 Information specifications for rubber disks for fire alarm valves 
e be nner tubes d g the three month vill also be submitted, as well as proposed revisions of tentative 
25 re New Zealand, 42,668: Argentina, 32,511: United specifications for rubber insulating tape 
K R069: | 1. 26.227: British Ind 13.866: Denmark. On June 26 the report of Committee D-13 on Textile Materials 
12.876: B S \frica, 12,111; Australia, 11,886; and Ur will be presented, while the organization of new sub-committees 
uay, 7,189 Alt gh all sorts of pneumatic casings, including on narrow fabrics, rayon, and asbestos textiles will be discussed 
motorcyc¢ d bicycle, are included ne class in Canadian sta On the same day the report of Committee D-9 on electrical. in- 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. Spot middlings declined steadily from 24.40 
A cents at the beginning of teh month to 22.20 on the 13th, 
which is as low as the lowest levels of September, 1924, and 
August, 1923. A slight upward reaction carried the price to 22.40 
cents on the 14th, succeeded by a sag to 22.30 cents on the 15th. 
Since that date a swing upward has been in force advancing the 
price to 23.80 on the 20th, and to 23.95 on May 23. 

The cotton market was largely influenced by news of the weather, 
discounting the current view that the crop is getting an early and 
favorable start on an area about five per cent greater than that of 
last season, and that any such increase in yield as compared with 


that of the last crop would mean a lower market. Government 


crop acreage figures are not due to be published until July 2 and 
will then give the acreage as of May 25. 
Arizona Cotton. Old crop Pima cottons are exhausted. A 


much larger new crop is indicated from the greatly increased area 
now planted 

Ecyptian Cotton. Under conditions approximately normal these 
crops will be large. The present season’s shortage of Sakellaridis 
will be remedied by increased acreage. The area under cultivation 
for all types of Egyptian cotton the coming season is estimated lo- 
cally at 1,787,843 feddans (1 feddan equals 1.038 acres) cormpared 
with 1,588,100 feddans for the season just closed. 

The small quantities of desirable stapled cottons of all kinds 
are tending to hold prices, but new crop staples are quoted at a 
huge discount, which tends to restrict business. Growing crops 
f staples everywhere are apparently in a sufficiently healthy condi- 
tion to produce a largely increased yield over that of the last season. 


May 2 quotations, c. i. f. Boston, on May-June shipments were 
Medium Sakellaridis, 60% cents; Medium Uppers, 38% cents 
May 9, the same shipments on these grades stood, respectively, at 
655% cents and 3834 cents. On May 23, May-June shipments of 
Medium Sakellaridis were quoted at 6114; Medium Uppers, 36 3/16 
cents 

Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, Dritts AND OsNnasurcs. More interest is now being 
shown by consumers in making provision for the needs of future 
months than has been evident for a month past. Values, however 
do not show any appreciable gain even in the face of the very much 
firmer cotton market. There is a disposition among those best in 
formed on conditions surrounding the staple in the South to regard 
cotton as in a somewhat dangerous condition because spots are 
difficult to secure except at a heavy premium of not less than 2 cents 
a pound over quoted Board prices for good grades. Further, there 
is no little difficulty in finding quantities of the grades desired, even 
at the premium named. These conditions would serve as a basis 
for a sharp advance in fabric prices in event of an active demand 

Users of cotton fabrics are operating unusually close to their 
absolute needs in the matter of supplies and replenishment. The 
mills are not accumulating heavy warehouse stocks against the 
future as in former years, having taken the cue for hand-to-mouth 
operation from the consumers. 

SHEETINGS. Prices were reduced about the middle of the month 
and mills are holding firm at these quotations. Some business 
has been placed in the print cloths and some of the heavier weights 
but the volume was not large. Buyers are still covering only 





Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
38-inch 2,.00-yard........yard $0.21 @ May 23. 1925 
40-inch 3.47-yard......se++. 12K%@ — oe ee 48 x 48, 5.00-yard......yard $0.08 @$0.081; 
52-inch 1.90-yard.........+++ 22%@ COLD SEAL 40 x 40, 6.1S5-yard.......... 064%@ 06% 
60-inch 1.52-yard.........+++ 28% @ pear P 
— 0.29 @ Tire Fabrics 
Beck Osnaburgs 
38-inch 2.00-yard...... yard 2%4@ SQUARE WOVEN 17% -ounce 
40-inch 1.47-yard.......... 30% @ 40-inch 2.35-yard .......yard 19 1 Fgyptian, karded..... pound oO @ 65 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 50 7 40-inch 2.48-yard ceeccocscoe 18 T Peeler karded 7 42 @ cn 
72-inch 17.21-ounce........ 51% @ 40-inch 3.00-yard seedeuseues 15 @ ee eee 
MECHANICAL STD SADT ccccccvccee 1853 @ CORD 23/3/3 
H nd belting... ...pound 43 @ , 2 : . : 
RM ewevecrcesences Raincoat Fabries Sorin, coasts 8S 
TENNIS COTTON Peeler, qoumed. SO. cces 80 @ 8S 
i 35%@ : Peeler, karded, 1lyfy-in..... 50 5 
$2-inch 1.35 yard....... yard 35%@ Bombazine 64 x 60....yerd 13%e eeler arded te i 
Hollands Bombazine 60 x 48........ 12%@ CORD 13/3/3 
wee Gr WW Qncccesnceese 13 @ 
DEAD FINISH Oe oe epi 12%@ Peeler, karded........pound 48 @ 48 
Standard, 37-inch ..... yard 19%@ Surface prints 60 x 48..... 13%@ r 
eee 234@ Surface prints 64 x 60 144%@ LENO BREAKER 
RED SEAL : , 8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 48 @ 30 
| SG eee 18 @ Sheetings, 40-inch 10-oz. Peeler, karded.....-. 143 @ 49 
Po mer 2 ELE PR TLR i ls . ° 40 x 48, 2.50-yard...... yard 15%@ .15%  CHAFER 
ete ee etek” . @ & @, SH-etG. ccccccecs 13%@ .13% 8.25-oz. Peeler, karded. pound 56 @ 
FLAT FINISH 64 x 68, 3.1S-yard.......... 134%@ .14 9.5-oz. Peeler, karded...... 49 @ .5O 
Imperial, 36-inch.......... 1SK@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard.......... 11%@ .11 12-0oz. Peeler, karded....... 49 @ .50 
RED §wébesecesnwesss 17K%@ 48 x 4, 3.75-yard.......... 10 @ 10% 14-0z. Peeler. karded....... 4 @ 49 
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S ind apparently this condition is liable t 
te peri d 
ni lemand tor nied 
ming demand I tire ( i ca Very 
here has been a limited i I small 
willing to consider cor ‘ tor tuture re 


quirements. In general, the market is slowly improving. Accu 
mulations of square woven fabric are moving slowly and prices 
have fallen to about a third of the highest figures reached in the past 
3 years The extended use of balloon tires has not changed the re 


tirements for the longer staple cottons 


The Cotton Outlook 


American Acreage Estimated at 43,130,000 


’ 
beg ng ecl 

mates s 

per cent I 

tions the 


000 bales from the currer 


fied the speculative ar 


tcrop. This prospect has substantially mod 


f cotton is still about a million bales 
th consumpt il ex] ts are 

cw it = eral i! ] rivate esti 

icreage American tton of 4 to 


icipates a larger vield than the 13,600, 


d mercantile views regarding the probable 





worth of the new cr d the price of cotton available for the 
remainder of the crop year. Prices have declined about 5, per cent 
during the past month d cott me ire now viewing 20-cent 
cotton as possible before the crop movement gets under wa 
Consumption abroad not kept pace with the large exports, s 
that the carryover abroad will be larger than las ‘ 

Preparations for the coming crop are well advanced and averagt 
from normal to 10 days or more early in most states. Generally 
speaking, conditions are fav rable except tor the wid spread ab- 
sence of suthcient | moisture, especially in the states west of 
the Mississippi River. With few excey Ss most tes are using 
more fertilizer t vear, especially ir n cotton states 
where little has be prev l sed been written 
about the shortage it except in a few localities this would not 
be serious ess s amount of cultivation is needed. In 
Texas it expect that weevil infestation will exceed that of 
last vear vhil Central and Eastern states it is feared 
that the mild winter may cause greater damage unless climati 
conditior ( ch as to restrict the activit f the insects 


World Cotton Crop Now Estimated at 24,700,000 Bales 


The latest r the data available t the Department ot 
Avriculture indicate that the world’s cotton crop harvested it 
the year beginni August 1, 1924, amounted to approximately 
24,700,000 bales of 478 inds each, as compared with 19,590,000 
bales for the preceding vear Of the 1924 total, 13,619,000 bales 
are credited 1 { ed States: 5,069,000 les to India; 1,540 
000 bale p 281.000 bales to Mexic 

Prelit é t e world area planted to cotton 
the crop y« eg ‘ 1924 amount to 79,100,000 acres, as con 
pare th 7 MOOK ‘ preceding vear 


England | sing More American Cotton 


Internat 1 Federat t Master 
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t cle i 31 bales 
an) \rme ri this ‘ ( mpared 
Ml ilaSt sSeasol 86.000 East India 


Egyptian, compared to 234,000, and 


53,000, or a grand total of 1.563.000 
1.000 6 months f last seasor 


Stocks in spinners’ hands in Great Britain, in bales, regardless 
f weight, on January 31, were 132,000 American this year, com 
pared to 115,000 last year; 9,000 East Indian, compared to 19,000 
57,000 Egyptian compared to 78,000, and 40,000 others, compared 
to 39,000, or a grand total of 238,000 this year, compared to 252,000 


last year 
London Parley on Cotton Standards 


In face of the avowed intention of the Liverpool Cotton Associa 
tion to withdraw from the observance of the agreement providing 
for the acceptance of the American cotton standards in world 
trade entered into by it with the cotton associations of Europe 
and the United States Department of Agriculture, there is some 
conjecture as to what might be the outcome of a complete failure 
if the agreement 

The Secretary of Agriculture has sent out a call for a meeting 
of the associations signatory to the agreement and department 
ifficials to be held in London in May for the consideration of some 
minor changes in the text of the agreement. 

Officials here declare that the prospects for reconsideration by 
the Liverpool Cotton Association of its notice to withdraw are most 
favorable and that a round table discussion of the technicalities 


nvolved will result in complete accord. 


American Mill Operations Curtailed 


Curtailment of mill operations has begun, in fact has increased 
steadily since the March figures of the Department of Commerce 


vere issued, sh 


wing a falling off of about 5 per cent from the peak 
Stock accumulations have increased in mill warehouses rather 
rapidly of late, especially among mills making coarse colored 
ottons, brown sheetings and drills. Although the first quarter 
f the year brought some profit to the mills, the lower prices now 
current and the expiration of orders are not at present very promis 
ing. In the heavy goods branch of the industry, especially where 
iutomobile requirements are involved, production continues steady 


ind consumption high 


TREND OF THIS YEAR’S EXPORTS IN RUBBER GOODS 


According to Commerce Reports, American exports of rul 
her goods during January and February of the present year 


were valued at $6,885,042 as compared with $5,737,159 for the first 


two months of 1924. Exports however of waterproof rubber foot 





vear declined sharply during February, 1925, while partly due to 





fewer number of business days during the month, the value 
f all rubber goods exports for February decreased to $3,161,309 
rom $3,723,733 for January and $3,027,840 in February, 1924. The 
falling-off in the demand for waterproof rubber footwear is cus 


mary however at this season, as the principal European: markets 





uiefly during the latter half of the year. 
[he automobile tire trade in February continued steady, over 


105,000 casings being exported as compared with 112,000 in th 


month preceding. The chief markets included: Argentina, 15,454 
the United Kingdom, 10,983; Uruguay, 7,325: Brazil, 5,259 


Cuba, 5,097; Australia, 5,013: Straits Settlements, 4,907; Philippine 
Islands, 4,098: Mexico, 4,035: and Belgium, 3,482. The trade it 
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mechanical rubber goods was about equal to that in January, 
ilthough exports of rubber packing were relatively low. There 
has been less demand than usual also during the last 
four months for rubber belting, the average value per pound for 
such exports having been in 1924 about $0.59, while during Febru- 
ary, 1925, the average unit value was only $0.52. 

Over 16,500 water bottles and fountain syringes were exported 
during February, Argentina, Uruguay, Germany, Cuba, and Great 
Britain being the chief markets. There was a considerable advance 
in the demand for bathing caps, 24,746 dozen being exported in 
February as compared with 15,477 dozen in January. The Euro- 
pean trade is said to be stocking up for the coming season. The 
value of exports of rubber toys, balls and balloons continued high, 
the total figure for February being $87,703, as against $94,431 for 
the month preceding. The United Kingdom represented the best 
market for these goods, while other good customers included the 
Netherlands, Canada, Germany, Belgium, Australia, and British 
South Africa. As indicated by the above figures the general trend 


of this year’s export trade is so far encouraging 


Metal Market Review 
New York 

During the first part of May, London speculative trading caused 
an unsettled condition in all the American metal markets, followed 
by lower prices. Later in the month, however, the tone imprcved, 
with prices firmer and higher. 

ALumMInuM. The market for this metal continues to show little 
change in price or tone. In the automotive industry, particularly 
among the manufacturers of parts, there has been a good demand 
for secondary aluminum 

Antimony. During the first of May there was a heavy demand 
for this metal and prices became higher. By the middle of the 
month somewhat of a falling-off was evident. 

Correr. World production and consumption of copper in 1924 
were record breaking, with consumption 10 per cent greater than 
production. According to compilations by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, the world consumption of copper last year totaled 
1,394,200 metric tons of 2,204 pounds, against 1,246,600 tons in 
1923. World production in 1924 was 1,373,600 tons, as compared 
with 1,286,600 tons the previous year. The proposed curtailment 
in the American production of copper resulted in an output for 
April of 167,804,000 pounds, as compared with the March figure 
»f 184,404,000 pounds, or a decrease of 16,600,000 pounds. Copper 
exports in March of 127,000,000 pounds broke all records. 

Leap. There has been a fairly good demand for this metal in 
Europe as well as in the United States, and prompt lead has become 


somewhat scarce. During the middle of the month the price rose 


$5 a ton in the outside market. 

Steet. One authority says that irregularity has been recently 
the chief feature of the steel industry—irregularity in buying, in 
prices, and in production, as well as in the price situation in 
general. The /ron Age states that the average operations for the 
industry were at slightly under 70 per cent during May, as com- 
pared with 79 per cent for the month previous. According to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, the April production of ingots 
for all companies aggregated 3,587,524 tons, the smallest total re- 
ported since December. It is believed, however, that conditions 
are now more healthy than during the first quarter of this year, 
there being no overproduction, while a greater stability is also be 
coming evident 

Trix. A rapid decline at the beginning of May in London prices 
for tin had its effect on the American market, although during the 
middle of the month greater steadiness was evident. Consumption 
of tin has become heavier and users are said to be buying only 


prompt tonnages. 
Zinc. During the middle of the month the market was very 


quiet and buying was at a low ebb. According to the American 
Zinc Institute, stocks of zinc in the hands of American producers 
on May 1 were 18,337 tons, against 17,196 on April 1. World 
production of zinc in 1924 amounted to 1,015,600 tons, while cen- 
sumption totaled 1,037,900 tons. 


Basic Metals 


May 21, 1925 
Cents per pound 
Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent. ‘ 27.00 @28.00 
PN 6 ons scciceisesss , , 16.50 @17.00 
Copper—Lake, spot ........ abewaaedunionaa cooee 13.78 @da.875 
SE. CE: c cnueadewstecieeee , oe 13.625 @13.75 
Castings, refinery ....... ae _ err 13.125 @ 
Lead, spot, New York ........ , : 8.00 @ 8.25 
Lead, spot, East St. Louis .... ; ‘ as 7.75 @ 8.00 
Nickel, ingot, pound .......... — ee , 31.00 @32.00 
ty GEE. wticonen i ‘ ‘ os nine 55.00 Zt 
Zinc, spot, New York .... i ‘ ee 6.25 @ 6.275 
Zine, spot, East St. Louis ’ ay 6.90 @ 6.925 
Steel Wire 
Bast Price* on No. 9 Gace anv Coarser 
Cents per pound 
Bright basic a ‘ bei tenans 4.25 @ 
Annealed soft ...... ere Ohad Ker eam eae : 4.50 @ 
Galvanized annealed ........... nitaiadae hele 5.15 @ 
Ce ! TTrrtr rT rere 5.15 @ 
I r 6.15 @ 





Copper Wire 


$ase Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 
Bare 16.00 @ 
No. 16.00 @ 
No 16.00 @ 
N 1700 @ 





AMERICAN CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS—1924 


An article in Commerce Reports reviewing American foreign 
trade during the past year calls attention to the 10.2 per cent in- 
crease in the country’s export trade as compared with that of 1923, 
such trade having been greater, it is stated, than in any previous 
year since 1920. The fact is noted that the country’s 1924 ship- 
ments of cotton, at all times the leading export, increased 27 per 
cent in quantity and 18 per cent in value as. compared with 1923, 
while the value of automobiles exported increased nearly 25 per 
cent. 

Crude rubber imports in 1924 ranked as the fourth greatest 
commodity in the country’s import trade, as they did in pre-war 
years. It is mentioned however that “the proportion represented 
by imports of crude materials would be materially higher in 1924 
than before the war were it not for the fact that the prices of 
rubber, the quantity of which imported has risen enormously, had 
greatly declined, contrasting with the increase in the prices of most 
ther commodities.” Later it is again stated: “The most strik- 
ing quantitative increases (in 1924 as compared with 1910-1914) 
have been in the importations of crude rubber, which has multi- 
plied seven-fold although owing to lower prices the value has barely 
doubled.” Statistics show that United States crude rubber im- 
ports during 1924 have totaled 737,660,618 pounds, value $174,202,- 
165. 


FIRESTONE. UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 


High school students are again offered the opportunity of secur- 
ing a four years’ university scholarship under conditions established 
by Harvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. Since 1920 Mr. Firestone, as founder and donor, has been in- 
terested in this annual good roads competition, the contest being 
conducted by the Highway Education Board. 

Essays to be submitted this year should deal with the subject 
“Economies Resulting from Highway Improvement,” the contest 
being open to all high school students. Those desiring full 
particulars should address Highway Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Boots 
Belting Hose Packing Thread - “~.-—_—_, 
lue V alue Value Value Pairs Value Pairs 
EXPORTED T* 
Eu ROPE 
Austria $114 2 $24 13 
Azores & Madeira | Is ee 
Belgium $1,942 $ $3,197 1,467 121 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmar 4 72 8 8,404 6.728 
Fir 7 RS 
France 1.7 ¢ 1¢ 2.019 o0 536 
Ge 2072 ) 1.463 408 
Crreece 22 
Hunga 
leeks & Faroe 7 le 338 
Ital 87 8 32 48 
I ity 
Lit 4 
Ma ( ind ( s Islands , ‘ 
Net 17 15 74 : 
N 77 ‘ 95: 2.¢ 7,919 
Pola D> R : 
Portug 3 3 408 
hun >4 
Rus ‘ 
Spair 14,467 1 18.376 
Swede ’ 7 ~ . 
Swit S 45 
United Kingdor 2 7 41,7 8.792 4 7 = 16,958 7 4,125 
Irish Free St 
Yug 1, Alt 
| P < g ¢ . ¢ 811 $137.018 1.174 $74,189 3%.979 
} 1 . ~ $12.8¢ ¢ _ ral l 4 $4, i 045 
I iH lura 7 12 
R« 7 
(n ma < 
Hor a7 l 47 $ 
Nik S a4 7 
P 8 4 8 2 £9 744 
Salv i 
ree 
Mex 4 2 2 ¢ 7 18 1,654 
M 7 Sr YT Is 7 ~ 
New 7 414 124 4.54 13,07 1,800 
se ! 4 7 107 71 
Ba 
lamaica 4¢ [ee ebeGent SOeSGGs wOOHOSS *é0e08s 
Tris ul T r 7 137 
Other British West I es 0 70 ; . 
Cuba g S04 12 665 52 1,531 1,000 
Dominican Republic 471 $51 3¢ 
Dutch West Indies 137 4 33 
Fret West Incie 13 7 
Ha 
Virgin Islands of U. S 21 2 
Totats, Nort AMERICA $76,267 $54,446 $24,913 $12,418 9,105 $22,835 6,509 
so i AMERICA 
Argenti $5,971 $7,964 $3,359 $288 362 $1,385 306 
Boliv 77 82 377 
Brazil 4,954 3,753 685 ; 2,197 
Chile 14,071 99 #8 132 1,017 2,074 
Colombia 1,295 2,444 217 300 
Ecua 4° 304 
Britis sulana 414 288 
Dutch Guiana 
Per 1 , 4,592 3,65 627 . 1,3! a 
Urugua 4 14 ae 
Venezucla RR¢ 4,278 1,285 
[ort Sc 1 AMERICA $33,074 $25,966 $9. 1¢ £2R8 7S $3715 $343 
As 
Ader 
British India $9,065 $*.972 $348 144 
Cey! 776 576 
Stra: Se ments 27 
Other British East I C 
China 2.978 1.551 330 2 571 
Chosen 432 
Java and Madura 2,513 2,373 1,467 252 
Other Dutch East Indies 288 632 
Heja Arabia, et 
Hongkong 1¢ + 245 (.. ; 384 
lapan » 480 1,414 9,370 $7,C91 8 $35 
Kwantung eased territory $197 $1,013 
Palest and Syria 
Persia 
Philiy e Islands 6,353 $3,235 3,311 165 $2,632 
Russia i Asia 
Sian 
I 4 Asta $23,289 $15.373 $17,148 $7.091 1,173 $2,667 3,926 
Ocra 4 
Australia $6,737 $4,919 $9,001 a $772 612 
british Ocear 
French Oceania 
New Zealand 3.506 R98 . 3,824 13,245 16( 
Other Oceani 24 5 - 
Torats, OCEANIA $10,267 $5,817 $9,283 4,100 $14,017 772 
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Water 
proofed 
Canvas Shoes Auto 
with Soles Cloth and 
Rubber Soles and Rubberized 
af FOC eels Fabrics 
Pairs Value Value Value 
189 $368 
DO6G | BRE ccunceas $2,978 
55,139 38,364 $2,340 22 
nevces 1,516 1435 
1,491 ace 4,06¢ 
15,264 2,083 
seaah aie 93 
160 918 
2,932 2,488 190 2,54¢ 
1,420 1,257 142 1,148 
16,396 12,633 1,594 2,143 
cae oR 
552 347 
384 659 1,100 1,518 
300 592 24 ROS 
106,190 78.822 834 0) 064 
04,121 $154,265 $7,781 $37,81 
967 $561 $863 $28,791 
658 $2 ees 
. 1,203 4( 
1,968 1,449 2,456 62 
$41 379 £25 
os 899 1,500 
32¢ 2.231 2,747 198 
3,60 2,056 2,623 
1,506 23,634 28.262 2,78 
- . 42 
3,814 6,887 2,013 
73 701 90 204 
wae ; 138 
855 773 152 291 
5,636 1,132 112 377 
1,193 970 35 3 
89,394 49,186 11,860 $5,432 
17,427 11,686 632 351 
8,716 7,120 406 
3,633 2,783 743 227 
302 333 333 


186,015 $114,414 


34,415 $20,533 


728 715 
7,416 5,354 
268 220 
396 250 
444 3200 
322 175 
44,049 $27,547 
3,221 $2,770 
312 266 
400 1,658 
7,073 6,539 
5,166 5,875 
927 869 
47,170 $41,156 
60 6) 


65 


36 $624 
47 354 
288 777 
662 744 
233 $2,499 


$2,310 $9,75 
115 , 
cesses 677 
1,246 3,283 


: “49 

687 273 

983 1,932 
3,043 

$19,446 $16,597 

""$ioi =| $127 

Lae 2'003 

$20 

28 2,66° 

38 

445 

$1,924 


$7,052 
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$9,194 
152 


33,356 


poaw 


weNAwou' 
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89,104 


$200,455 


$133,169 


61,52¢ 


10,916 


$206,244 


Automobile Others 
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WNUNMD 
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10 


$666 
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Hard 
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Elec- 
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Materials Supplies Others 


V alue Value 


$1,301 


12 

. 90 

4¢ 601 
&3 
2G 

22¢ 16,978 

$4,02 $20,644 

$11.231 $11.6 

12 

147 

6s 

18 

1,571 

147 

19 

68 457 


$95¢€ $37 

1,169 1,55( 

oS4 6 

( 

644 

97 

$3,429 $2,364 
$3 

652 $1,044 

$478 

$682 $1,522 

$4 $19,268 
962 

68 


Rubber 
Water 
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Fountain 
Syringes Sundries 


Value Value 


$469 


$4,756 


168 
640 


$6,791 


61 


Other 
Drug 


Rubber 





$11,310 


27 


$7,615 
25 


Bathing 


Caps 
Value 


378 
21,184 


$898 





$12,554 


$969 


Rubbe 
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and 
Balloons 
Value 


$102,943 


$13,701 
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alue Value Value 
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Africa 
Af 
e Afr 


Official India Rubber S 


Imports of Crude 


tatistics supplied by 


Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 


Water- 
; proofed 
Canvas Shoes Auto 
with Soles Cloth and 
Boots Shoes Rr:bber Soles and Rubberized 
Thread - — ——__A—__,  ——_— —— Heels Fabrics 
Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value 
00 $158 668 94,128 i..... a 
1,991 1,204 1,080 1,452 $1,041 $707 
"162 188 
783 208 
100 "18 
100 18 
72 63 
191 $1,362 00 $2,67 $1,986 $1,103 
8 7 7 $ 668 8.801 $360,602 $88,321 $112,819 


tatistics for the United States 


and Manufactured Rubber 























N M s Ended Nine Months Ended 
M March, 192 March, 1925 March, 1925 
-_ . —_— — —_ = AL - A. ———\ 
I I s Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
7 7 $ 2 575,115,304 $152.834.878 H ibber go 
) 72 8 384.18 I tric hard bber 
; | 4.959 44,6 ‘ ‘ 21,472 382,173 171,590 
3 ~ , i rubber goods 67.995 83,417 525,827 
48 24,958 86 I 
) $3,912 sings 
mobiles.number 1,777,093 1,009,463 12,016,864 
-- number 15,999 36,769 131,355 
Q 74 6.754 155.388.518 . 
. > g e23¢ 2 7s $3,678,644 obiles.number 268,089 890,473 1,593,577 
Others number 3,873 37,046 32,685 
$349 397 Solid tires 
For au biles and 
e! 228 875.875 motor trucks.nsumber 8,086 71,080 1,826,410 
= Others ...-mumber 5.640 683,611 170,266 
o . . - lire essories 206,025 1,170,542 467,512 
2.82 49 $ $1,225 349,750 2,622,369 1,491,307 
428,959 3,110,632 1,198,311 
> " T Merch: ae 060 —t—i—‘“‘éCC RR! iy eh tes et 172,282 1,350,131 614,048 
Exports of Fore ign Te re h andise cha an ae. 289'301 2'026,598 654,718 
ED rhread yegeoetas 136,100 982,458 1,152,597 
: g 8.703.479 $6,008,698 Other r er manufactures 515,998 3,447,297 1,956,746 
as7 ) 358 791 =— — Para a 
: siete Totals Ser ee $31,417,734 
rubobde 
4 f 4 48,493 6,540 . i ‘. 
———— Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
) $ 24.¢ 1 064 $6,374,029 . “ . 
$22,128 48.890 $65,635 Customs Districts 
11 March, 1924 March, 1925 
adie - A 
7 4,30 $ 7 = are Seana Wey, 
‘ ate ee Value 
~  ‘Massachts $826,619 
1756 $25.9 74,309 $66,027 i. VY. 1 23,363,011 
Philadelph wet - = eles 
. ° ° Marvlan 1,674,584 539,907 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise rye yoo $39,007 
dre 6eeuseeesee 67,200 18,947 
S Francisc 79,55 24,302 
é 1 S¢ 4 4 91 $411.40 olorado 246,400 88,338 
79 a’ a4 4 809'977 Washingt 44,342 14,366 
- Hawa 7 21 seues 
pairs 7 724.139 é 148 . - . —— aa Pr A ENS 
tea te 3 45° 668 1'5¢ 1'165.919 Totals . 46,434,476 $11,638,062 74,167,245 $25,162,943 
W siliuiiineaviielaaienegli 
‘ 82,722 2,360, > 
. ‘ \ New Rupper ORGANIZATION OF RusBBeR Brokers WHICH 
: will carry on business under the name of Allard & Co., Keizers- 
number 4 14,2 240,28 171,885 gracht 411, Amsterdam, Holland, is headed by M. M. Allard, 
dame 77.701 564.621 660,008 formerly agent for Wynand & Keppler, of Amsterdam, anc 
, 453 ‘ 101,483 180,740 Hymans, Kraay & Co., London, England. 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1925 (By Months) 
M:.nicoba Total 
aad Matt - ~~ - Mis- 
Pi ations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Gross 1925 1924 Balata cellaneous Waste 
ton 8.48 189 325 3 112 . 29 S60 21,611 22 1,462 206 
21,740 1,20 12¢ 224 163 U 3.45% 31,763 48 908 241 
31,067 1, 9%¢ 287 305 346 3 3.914 17,752 25 1,022 186 
25.4 1,167 332 73 24 7 27 | 42,436 32 987 243 
nths, 1925 , ..-tons 1 5,265 ,064 661 865 l¢ 114,561 133 4,379 $76 
SR ae 108,035 898 1,175 223 231 113,562 211 2,517 446 
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Solid Ti Ti Rubber Goods Rubber Other Rubter 

Water Pneumatic Casir id Rubber ————- - Water Drug- Toys, 
oofed ———-— A.—_—____——.. PP matic Tubes Automobile Accessories, Ele Jottlesand gists’ Balls 
Outer Automcbile und Motor Truck Re r trical Fountain Rubber Bathing and 

( ents —- -~ —-— Othe A e Ot - Othe Materials Supplies Others Syringes Sundries Caps 3alloon 


Value Number Value Value Val Value Number Value \ ¢ Value lue Value Value Value Value Value 

















. 74) ) yr. 5 42 
+ ' 
$7 1 129 
. 174 
$7,966 s Ss es 4 =] 24 57 @S4 ¢ $2. 404 
$112,944 7% s?¢s r ¢ e . $3.27 £086 $216,525 76,7 321,47 $67,998 $14,261 $77,701 $59,39 $135,894 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
hree M $ | ) 
Ended March, 1 — 96 1. . 
M ] March = . 
UNMANUFACTURI A — : : ‘ 
Crude rubber I \ Pounds Value , Pounds Value I e 
-rom— AN — k ) 
Straits Settlements . 6,644 } Re 14 . £1 1,7 I ii 
Federated Malay States ] 172,892 6,423,50 ? <9 PEN cicnsidene 424,900 £179,657 5,410.4 ~4 
British India er ] +(4 1,167 3.610.500 39,594 Sweden, Norway a1 D 
Ceylon and Dependencies 78 5 7 10 383.113 SS Re. / 306.400 2 r 74 ( 127 
Other Dutch Possessicns 4.200 80.137 5 On 58,7 
fndian Seas re ( 7 $3.5 804,700 75 1,¢ 1 
h East Indies (except NORCO cscs , 747,5 7 1 807,€ 
other Duich possessions Spa been 144,3 7 OV } } 
n It n Nel as). ** . ‘ ‘ a! ° 4% $17 277 ] 3 ] ly eee eee 1 $4 ), ‘ l $4 4,¢ y 74 3 838 
ut ‘ East I \ 1 12,400 12 j 8.5 
s t el HH : 2 2 OAM 58 
where sj g 6,335 ‘ Europe 274,300 3,900 ‘ 
Brazil 5 S 8,900 750,843 22 1,64 
West Africa 594,500 5 2,1 7 &,37 
French We Afri 7 1 7 4 05,14 387,44 7 
Geld Coas 1,700 ~ 
the ts We [ot 2 7.700 £ g 7,7 4 
Afr a 7 i re e } q £ 1 £R 
East Af ’ Gutt ercha an lata ; < $ 4 4 
Mailagasc 7 : ubst $5,200 2 5.200 2,659 
Othe ce t s 4 7 I bees 
I 22,735,800 £1,703,044 55,965,500 £4,162,441 
eee sesccx TAR $1.6 7 £2.21 
Vaste and reclaimed rubber 107, 4, 1,272 [ANUFACTURE 
utta percha and balat 1,079.01 1 { 3.316,20¢ ts and shoes doz iv 5 27 £2,41 
bber substitutes 23.500 es and tubes 
T atic 
ome luter covers ... 75 . 77,8 
Totals . 7,7 152.8 $5,245,600 £3,289,223 - gee pipers 
l bes <¢ 
MANUFACTURED Ss tires .. 1,318 : 4,251 
Boots and shoes / j £64.518 33.336 £199 8 t ’ nufactures 7.99 58.5 
Tires and tulb« 
Pneumatic ls £45.17 
oO covers ” 97.7 
Inne tubes Q] 
wae ' 77.836 Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
the at 403.1 : 
pool as Returned by the Warehouses and 
Totals £447,024 61.3591 Wharves During March, 1925 
Stocks, March 31 
Exports Lande Delivered —_ —__~__— —-- 
P Mar. f fa 1925 1924 1923 
: — fons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
\\ 4 1 415,000 £ 4 
R s tes 7 7 | 79 9.96 7,958 55,327 63,12 
Tota £16.7 >> es 1 7 *60 101 Is 
Liverroo 
2 1 to $1,705 5,112 16,627 
“~ 3 Ci 7 Pp i Per 8 211 133 585 341 
0 rades 35 10 243 
+ c | + s T | — : 
ire ; Live 1 19,891 61,335 70,439 
U bt a ctures —_ 
C . ( t nspectic 
Totals £7 1 ficial returns from the six recognized public warehouses 
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4.368 5 
‘ 137 "7 
2,659 6 
’enang Scra : s , 354 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 55 
Hood Rubber Co....... : a p : 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc ra u 30 Centrals 
: ae re i DOO, BR ns vécndesseeee ce 136 , Q “Colombia.” : wees 
May 10. By “London Mariner,” England. _ H. Muehlstein & Co.. Inc........ 66 1 on ele By “Colombia,” South A ast ag 
Littiojohn & Os., ERG..cccccccccese ; 540 MENGE OOD s ivsccccetcnccsvecs bales 
May 15 By “Car Europe. May By Alva lo,”” South America 
May 11 ty “Celtic,” Europe Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc *118 Itr rr ees bales 1 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc... 772 ‘ ati : 
L. I 8... ra ng 117 May 15. By “‘New Amsterdam,” Far East Guav l 
L. Littlejohn & Co., H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 304 yuayule 
mate 3, , By Sen ; ok eer e 21 APR By “Railways,” Mexico 
Gene ubbe ) 429 hoot > : oy | Se 
Littlejohn & Co. 2,542 May 15. By “Stockwell,” Far East Contin Rubber Co. of New York 
Meyer & Brow: 630 HI 195 Arai 19. By “S. B. Lund,” Mexic 
Poel & Kelly Inc 366 «(iL *330 Continental Rubber Co. of New York 
( es 4 Wilson Co., Inc..... 42 \ B *‘Agivistar,””’ Mexico 
: 1q Continental Rul Ce New York ( 
May 11 By “Pipestone C I nce 11 . x we t ew Yo 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc........ ¢ 239 Aprit 23. By “Railways,” Mexic 
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May 12. ‘ By “Lorenzo,” Far East , #523 May By “Railways.” Mexico 
a ay Bunter ya 3 Continental Rubber Co. of New York 500 
ohnstone & Ce oS ee 76 1“ .. nd a 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc........... 5,9 M 4 B ¥ Pa * Mexicc me 
ever & Beowi Ran 2 69 Continental Rubber Co. of New York.. 1,1 
Poel & Kelly, Inc......... 33 May 8 lways,” Mexi 
Vernon Metal & Produce ¢ I 5 ( tinental s of New York 500 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., I: + Ma lla,” Mexico 
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L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc........- ae 0 lathe & eb... 598 Rubber Latex 
Meyer & Brown, Inc........... 8 — 
| hl eC Inc 3 AF 27. By “Carmania,.” Euror ; B 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc........ 20 \PriL 27. By “Carmania,” Europe y_ “Kendal Castle,” Far East 
Chas. T. Wilson Co, Ine.....0- 440 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 462 . sb 10.499 
May 13 By “Lorenzo,” Far East \prit 28 By “Kohnan Maru,” Europe er Fir,” I Eas 
Raird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 69 L.. Littlejc & Co., Inc 345 ¢ 101,790 
taird Rubber & Trading Co., It *96 May By “Caronia,” t ga ’ Far Eas 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc “S* L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc....... 40 201,044 
M 1 By “Pipestone ( I ‘ y Castle Far East 
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the Deminion of Canada 


Exports of Domestic anc 





| Foreign Rubber Goods 


Eleven Months 





I 
> S e \ Pr ce Re« s Pr r Re-ex 
. ¢ ) - of F f Forei 
AM . n ( { ( (,0« 
\ \ Val 
Qn ACTURED 
g ( te ibher $13 y. 
> ¢ ) 99.1295 24 $7 .848 
- s Ue $758 MANUFACTURED 
7 7 610,706 274 Belting KS sas debeaeen $45,603 $370,601 
; rs ce ieee Canvas shoes with rubber soles 120,179 1,611,021 
g 0,11 a: 151,7 Boots and shoes ] 265 913,263 
21 + Clothing, including water 
72.174 é 6 178,3 proofed +8 
. — Hos $4 
S11 $1,015,697 320. 9¢ $8. 45¢ 2497 
| t P 2 R5 86.107 
Q ~ $7 4 ) $8 t < ‘ » s > 4 Ss 
11,11 2 92 Tot ; 
Oldal Ss > , 4 1 , 
$17.612 $148.69 
1 104.4 \ RECENT ARTICLE IN Commerce Reports CALLS ATTENTION TO 
36.7237 ' . . Py - . 
pe 4 182'030 162°25] the improvement during 1924 in Italy’s foreign trade, when both 
1,231 154,5 mports and exports of commodities increased as compared with 
1,4 1S ; +4 . ‘ 
540) 5 74 1923. In commenting in detail upon this development the writer 
S 217 6.673 1 , 4 . “ : . ¢ } 
etd axa 516617 ‘makes the following statement: “A gain in exports of rubber 
7 r 25.910 61,17 manutactures is also noteworthy, their 1924 value reaching 260 
15,928 215,7 . - . 
1723 12% 000,000 lire as against 185,000,000 lire in 1923. Practically all of 
ite , aa - this advance is accounted for by a 72,000,000-lire increase in ship- 
ments of automobile tires, bringing their total export value to 
$231,774 S$? 827 88 9 ” 
¢ 66.903 ¢ 5 72 199,000,000 lire 
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